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PREFACE. 


This History of the Reformation has been written mth 
the intention of describing a great religious movement 
amid its social environment. The times were heroic, and 
produced great men, with striking individualities not 
easily weighed in modem balances. The age is sufficiently 
remote to compel us to remember that while the morality 
of one century can be judged by another, the men who 
belong to it must be judged by the standard of their 
contemporaries, and not altogether by ours. The religious 
revival was set in a framework of political, intellectual, 
and economic changes, and cannot be disentangled from 
its surroundings without danger of mutilation. All these 
things add to the difficulty of description. 

My excuse, if excuse be needed, for venturing on the 
task is that the period is one to which I have devoted 
special attention for many years, and that I have read 
and re-read most of the original contemporary sources 
of information. While full use has been made of the 
labours of predecessors in the same field, no chapter in the 
volume, save that on the political condition of Europe, has 
been written without constant reference to contemporary 
evidence. 

A History of the Reformation, it appears to me, must 

describe five distinct but related things — the social and 

religious conditions of the age out of which the great 
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movement came ; the Lutheran Reformation down to 1666, 
when it received legal recognition; the Reformation in 
countries beyond Germany which did not submit to the 
guidance of Luther; the issue of certain portions of the 
religious life of the Middle Ages in Anabaptism, Socinian- 
ism, and Anti-Trinitarianism ; and, finally, the Counter- 
Reformation. 

The second follows the first in natural succession ; but 
the third was almost contemporary with the second. If 
the Reformation won its way to legal recognition earlier 
in Germany than in any other land, its beginnings in 
France, England, and perhaps the Netherlands, had ap- 
peared before Luther had published his Theses, I have not 
found it possible to describe all the five in chronological 
order. 

This volume describes the eve of the Reformation and 
the movement itself under the guidance of Luther. In a 
second volume I hope to deal with the Reformation beyond 
Germany, with Anabaptism, Socinianism, and kindred 
matters which had their roots far back in the Middle 
Ages, and with the Counter-Reformation. 

The first part of this volume deals with the intellectual, 
social, and religious life of the age which gave birth to the 
Reformation. The intellectual life of the times has been 
frequently described, and its economic conditions are begin- 
ning to attract attention. But few have oared to investigate 
popular and family religious life in the decades before the 
great revival Yet for the history of the Reformation 
movement nothing can be more important. When it is 
studied, it can be seen that the evangelical revival was 
not a unique phenomenon, entirely unconnected with the 
immediate past. There was a continuity in the religious 
life of the period. The same hymns were sung in public 
and in private after the Reformation which had been in 
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use before Luther raised the standard of revolt Many of 
the prayers in the Beformation liturgies came from the 
service-books of the medisBval Church. Much of the 
family instruc^tiion in religious matters received by the 
Reformers when they were children was in turn taught by 
them to the succeeding generation. The great Reformation 
had its roots in the simple evangelical piety which had 
never entirely disappeared in the medieval Church. 
Luther’s teaching was recognised by thousands to be no 
startling novelty, but something which they had always 
at heart believed, though they might not^ have been able 
to formulate it. It is true that Luther and his fellow- 
Reformers taught their generation that Our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, filled the whole sphere of Ood, and that other 
mediators and intercessors were superfiuous, and that 
they also delivered it from the fear of a priestly oaste ; 
but men did not receive that teaching as entirely new; 
they rather accepted it as something they had always 
felt, though they had not been able to give their feelings 
due and complete expression. It is true that this simple 
piety had been set in a framework of superstition, and that 
the Church had been generally looked upon as an institution 
within which priests exercised a secret science of redemption 
through their power over the sacraments ; but the old 
evangelical piety existed, and its traces can be found when 
sought for. 

A portion of the chapter which describes the family 
and popular religious life immediately preceding the Re- 
formation has already appeared in the I/yndon QuofrUrly 
Review for October 1903. 

In describing the beginnings of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, I have had to go over the same ground covered by my 
chapter on “ Luther ” contributed to the second volume of 
the Canibfiige Modem Hietery, and have found it imponible 
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not to repeat myself. This is specially the case with the 
account given of the theory and practice of Indulgencea 
It ought to be said, however, that in view of certain 
strictures on the earlier work by Boman Catholic reviewers, 
I have gone over again the statements made about Indul- 
gences by the great mediaeval theologians of the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and have not been able to change 
the opinions previously expressed. 

My thanks are due to my colleague. Dr; Denney, and 
to another friend for the care they have taken in revising 
the proof-sheets, and for many valuable suggestions which 
have been given effect ta 

THOMAS M. LINDSAY 


Marek, IMS. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION. 


This Second Impi-ession has been carefully revised and 
corrected by Principal Lindsay. It was his intention to 
write a new Prefatory Note in acknowledgment of the 
kindness of many reviewers and friends. But unfortun- 
ately a sudden indisposition has rendered that impossible, 
and the present great demand for the book necessitates 
its immediate issue. 


STswaiter lil, 1M7. 
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BOOK L 

ON THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


CHAPTER L 

THE PAPACY.* 

§ 1. Claim to Universal Supremacy, 

The long struggle between the Mediaeval Church and the 
Medi.'eval Empire, between the priest and the warrior * 
ended, in the earlier half of the thirteenth century, in the 
overthrow of the Hohenstaufens, and left the Papacy sole 
inheritor of the claim of ancient Rome to be sovereign of 
the civilised world. 

Eoma cayvl mundi regit orbis frma fciundi. 


‘ Souaou : Apparatiu tuper quinqvs librit decretalivm (StrMsburg, 
1488) ; Burohard, Diarium (ed. by Thunnne, Paris, 1883-1885), In 8 roll. ; 
Brand, Narreruehiff {9d, by Simrock, Berlin, 1872) ; Denzinger, Snehiridion 
SymMorum tt De/initionum, qua tU rebua Jidei d marwn a eoneiliia 
aewnenieii d twimit porUi/kibut, emanarwU (Wiirzbarg, 1900), 9tb ad. ; 
Erler, Dtr Liber Canedlarim Apoatolicm vom Jahr$ 1480 (Leipzig, 1888); 
Faber, Tradaius di Ruins Ecdeds Plamdu (IfemniiDgeD) ; Mumer, 
Sdulrnstawi^ and NarrefOekkvjerwng (Noe. 85, 110-124 of Neudrushe 
dsutschen LiUsraturwrlu) \ Mirbt, Qiullen tur OeschiehU du PaptUume 
(Freibnrg L B. 1895); Tangl, DU p&pdliehen Kamleicrdawngen oofi 
1800-1600 (Innabmok, 1894) ; and Dae Taxweten dtr pdpdlUhtn KUrke 
(Ifttt. du IndUvUfOr btUrreUhitchs QeechiehtqfcTeehung^ ziii. 1892). 

Lina Books: “Janus,” The Pope amd the Council (London, 1869); 
Hamaok, Hidory qf Dogma (London, 1899), toIs. vi. vii. : Thudiohen, 
Pupdlum und R^ormalum (Leipzig, 1003) ; ^ller, Papettum vmd Eirekea- 
Reform (1908); Lea, Combridge Modem Uidory (Cambridge, 1902), 
▼oL I. xii. 

* “ In bafl (se. eeclesla) ejusqae potestate dnos ease gladioe, eplritnalsn 
TideUoet et temporalem, eTangelicis dictis instmimur. . . . lUe soeenMis, 
is mann regnm et sed ad nntum et patienciam eaeerdoiU ” ; Booi* 

Cm» TiiL in the Bnll, Uttam Random, 
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Strong and masterful Popes had for centuries insisted 
on exercising powers which, they asserted, belonged to 
them as the successors of St. Peter and the representatives 
of Christ upon earth. Ecclesiastical jurists had translated 
their assertions into legal language, and* had expressed 
them in principles borrowed from the old imperial law. 
Precedents, needed by the legal mind to unite the past with 
the present, had been found in a series of imaginary papal 
judgments extending over past centuries. The forged 
decretals of the pseudo-Isidor (used by Pope Nicholas i. in 
his letter of 866 ad. to the bishops of Gaul), of the group 
of canonists who supported the pretensions of Pope Gregory 
viL (1073-1086), — Anselm of Lucca, Deusdedit, Cardinal 
Bonzio, and Gregory of Pavia, — gave to the papal nlftinift the 
semblance of the sanction of antiquity. The Decretum of 
Gratian, issued in 1150 from Bologna, then the most famous 
Law School in Europe, incorporated all these earlier 
forgeries and added new ones. It displaced the older 
collections of Canon Law and became the starting-point 
for succeeding canonists. Its mosaic of facts and false- 
hoods formed the basis for the theories of the imperial 
powers and of the universal jurisdiction of the Bishops of 
Bome.^ 

The picturesque religious background of this conception 
of the Church of Christ as a great temporal empire had 
been furnished by St Augustine, although probably he 
would have been the 6rst to protest against the use made 
of his vision of the City of God. His unfinished master- 
piece, Dt Civitate Dei, in which with a devout and glowing 
imagination he had contrasted the Civitas Terrena, or the 
secular State founded on conquest and maintained by fraud 
and violence, with the Kingdom of God, which he identified 
with the visible ecclesiastical society, had filled the 
imagination of all Christians in the days immediately 
preceding the dissolution of the Roman Empire of the 
West, and had contributed in a remarkable degree to the 

* A nooliMt AQooant of these forgeries wiU be found in ** Jenns,” Tki 
Aps and <Ss CevMMtf (London, 1869), p. 94. 
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Anal overthrow of the last remains of a cultured paganism. 
It became the sketch outline which the jurists of the 
Roman Curia gradually filled in with details by their 
strictly defined and le^ly expressed claim of the Roman 
Pontiff to a universal jurisdiction^ Its living but poetically 
indefinite ideas were transformed into clearly defined legal 
principles found ready-made in the all-embracing juris- 
prudence of the ancient empire^ and were analysed and 
exhibited in definite claims to rule and to judge in every 
department of human activity. When poetic thoughts, 
which from their very nature stretch forward towards and 
melt in the infinite, are imprisoned withiji legal formulas 
and are changed into principles of practical jurisprudence, 
they lose all their distinctive character, and the creation 
which embodies them becomes very different from what 
it was meant to be. The mischievous activity of the 
Roman canonists actually transformed the CvmJtoA Dei of 
the glorious vision of St. Augustine into that CMiae 
Terrtna which he reprobated, and the ideal Kingdom of 
God became a vulgar earthly monarchy, with all the 
accompaniments of conquest, fraud, and violence which, 
according to the great theologian of the West, naturally 
belonged to such a society. But the glamour of the City 
of God long remained to dazzle the eyes of gifted and pious 
men during the earlier Middle Ages, when they contem- 
plated the visible ecclesiastical empire ruled by the Bishop 
of Rome. 

The requirements of the practical religion of everyday 
life were also believed to be in the possession of this 
ecclesiastical monarchy to give and to withhold. For it 
was the almost universal belief of medieval piety that the 
mediation of a priest was essential to salvation ; and the 
priesthood was an integral part of this monarchy, and did 
not exist outside its boundaries. **No good Catholic 
Christian doubted that in spiritual things the clergy were 
the divinely appointed superiors of the laity, that this 
power proceeded from the right of the priests to celebrate 
the sacraments, that the Pope was the real possessor of 
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tbw power, and was tar superior to all secular authoritj.**^ 
In the decades immediately preceding the Befprmation, 
many an educated man might have doubts about this 
power of the clergy over the spiritual and eternal welfare 
of men and women ; but when it came to t£e point, almost 
no one could venture to say that there was nothing in it. 
And so long as the feeling remained that there might be 
something in it, the anxieties, to say the least, which 
Christian men and women could not help having when they 
looked forward to an unknown future, made kings and 
peoples hesitate before they offered defiance to the Pope 
and the clergy. The spiritual powers which were believed 
to come from the exclusive possession of priesthood and 
sacraments went for much in increasing the authority of 
the papal empire and in binding it together in one com- 
pact whole. 

In the earlier Middle Ages the claims of the Papacy 
to universal supremacy had been urged and defended by 
ecclesiastical jurists alone ; but in the thirteenth century 
theology also began to state them from its own point of 
view. Thomas Aquinas set himself to prove that sub- 
mission to the Roman Pontiff was necessary for every 
human being. He declared that, under the law of the New 
Testament, the king must be subject to the priest to the 
extent that, if kings proved to be heretics or schismatics, 
the Bishop of Rome was entitled to deprive them of all 
kingly authority by releasing subjects from their ordinary 
obedience.* 

The fullest expression of this temporal and spiritual 
supremacy claimed by the Bishops of Rome is to be found 
in Pope Innocent iv.’s CfmrMntary on iho Decretals^ (1243- 
1254), and in the Bull, Unam Sanetam, published by Pope 
Boniface vm. in 1302. But succeeding Bishops of Borne 

* HaniMk, History qf Dognuk, tL 182 n. (Eng. trans.). 

* Compare hia OpyueiUa eonlra errores ChrtBcorum; De regimiiis principum, 
(The Snt two booki were written bj Thomaa and the other two probahl j hy 
Tolomeo (Ptolomcna) of Luoca. ) 

* ApyanMlM$ 9upsr quinqu$ lUris Dserstali^tm (Stnaeburg, 14SS1. 
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in no wa j abated their pretensions to uniTersal sovereigntj 
The sam^ claims were made during the Exile at Avignon 
and in the days of the Great Schism. They were asserted 
by Pope Pius ii. in his Bull, Exeerabilu et prisHnia (1469), 
and by Pope Ldo x. on the very eve of the Reformation, in 
his Bull, Pastor ^Umtis (1516); while Pope Alexander vi. 
(Rodrigo Borgia), acting as the lord of the universe, made 
over the New World to Isabella of Castile and to Ferdinand 
of Aragon by legal deed of gift in his Bull, Inter catera 
divinm (May 4th, 1493).^ 

The power claimed in these documents was a twofold 
supremacy, temporal and spiritual 

§ 2. The Temporal Supremoey, 

The former, stated in its widest extent, was the right 
to depose kings, free their subjects from their allegiance, 
and bestow their territories on another. It could only be 

^ Fall qaototioDi from tho Balli, Unam Sametam and Jnier eaUra dMna^ 
are to bo found in Hirbt'a Quellen wur OeachiehU de$ PaptUuma (Leipzig, 
1896), pp. 88, 107. The Bulla, JBxeerabilia and Paatar jSUmua, are in 
Denzinger, (Wttnbuig, 1900), 0th ed. pp. 172, 174. 

The Deed of Gift of the American Continent to Isabella and Ferdinand is 
in the 8th aeotion of the Bull, InUr eatera divinea. It ia as follows: — 
'* Motu proprio ... do nostra men libenlitate et ei oerta sdentia ao de 
apoatolicm poteatatia plenitndine omnea insulas et terms Annas inrentas 
et inveniendas, deteotaa et detegendaa Toraua Oooidentem et Meridiem 
fabrirando et oonatruendo unam lineam a Polo Artioo aoilioet Septan trione 
ad Polum Antarticum scilicet Meridiem, sire terns Arms et insuls invento 
et inreniendm sint Tarsus Indiam ant Torsns aliam qnamcnmque partem, 
quae lines distet a qualibet insularum, qua Tulgariter nunoupantur de 
los Azores j cabo rierde, oentum leucis Tarsus Ocoldentem et Meridiem; 
ita quod omnea insole et terns Anne, reperte et reperiende, deteota et 
detegende, a prafata lines Tersus Oooidentem et Meridiem per alium 
Regem ant Prindpem Christianam non fuerint actoaliter posseasa usque ad 
diem natiTitatis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi prozimi prateritum . . . 
anotoritate omnipotentia Dei nobis in Beato Petro oonceasa, ao Tioariua Jean 
Christi, qua fungimur in torrii^ cum omnibus illarom dominiis, oiTitatibns^ 
oastris, lods et Tillis, juribusque et jurisdiotioniboa ao pertinentiii oniTeris, 
Tobis haredibosque et suooea^bus Tsetris in perpetunm tenors prasentium 
donamos. . . . Yoeqne et haredes ao snooessoree prafatoo illarum dominos 
eom plena, libemet omnimoda potestate, anotoritate etjurisdiotione faoimns, 
oonatituimns et depu tamos.’* 
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enforced when the Pope found a stronger potentate willing 
to carry out his orders, and was naturally but rarely 
exercised Two instances, however, occurred not long 
before the ReformatioEL Oeorge Podiebrod, the King of 
Bohemia, offended the Bishop of Rome by insisting that 
the Roman See should keep the bargain made with his 
Hussite subjects at the Council of Basel. He was summoned 
to Rome to be tried as a heretic by Pope Pius n. in 1464, 
and by Pope Paul IL in 1466, and was declared by the 
latter to be deposed ; his subjects were released from their 
allegiance, and his kingdom was offered to Matthias Gor- 
vinus, the King of Hungary, who gladly accepted the offer, 
and a protracted and bloody war was the consequence. 
Later still, in 1611, Pope Julius IL excommunicate the 
King of Navarre, and empowered any neighbouring king to 
seize his dominions — an offer readily accepted by Ferdinand 
of Aragon.^ 

It was generally, however, in more indirect ways that 
this claim to toin|X)ral supremacy, i.e. to direct the policy 
and to be the final arbiter in the actions of temporal 
sovereigns, made itself felt. A great potentate, placed 
over the loosely formed kingdoms of the Middle Ages, 
hesitated to provoke a contest with an authority which 
was able to give religious sanction to the rebellion of 
powerful feudal nobles seeking a legitimate pretext for 
defying him, or which could deprive his subjects of the 
external consolations of religion by laying the whole or 
part of his dominions under an interdict We are not to 
suppose that the exercise of this claim of temporal supre- 
macy was always an evil thing. Time after time the 
actions and interference of right-minded Popes proved that 
the temporal supremacy of the Bishop of Rome meant that 
moral considerations must have due weight attached to 
them in the international affairs of Europe ; and this fact, 

‘ Thia ejroTnmuniRation, with ita oonaeqoencea, waa naed to threaten 
Queen Eliiabeth by the Ambassador of Philip ii. in 1659 {Calendar o/ L4Uen 
and Slate Papen relaling to English qfdirs preserved principally tn the 
Arekims gf Simanoas^ i. .62, London, 1892). 
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recognised and fel^ aooomited largely tor mnoh of the 
practical^ acquiescence in the papal claims. But from the 
time when the Papacy became, on its temporal side, an 
Italian power, and when its international policy had for 
its chief motive to increase the political prestige of the 
Bishop of Some within the Italian peninsula, the moral 
standard of the papal court was hopelessly lowered, and 
it no longer had even the semblance of representing morality 
in the international affairs of Europe. The change may 
be roughly dated from the pontificate of Pope Sixtus IV. 
(1471-1484), or from the birth of Luther (November 10th, 
1483). The possession of the Papacy gave this advantage 
to Sixtus over his contemporaries in Italy, that he " was 
relieved of all ordinary considerations of decency, con- 
sistency, or prudence, because his position as Pope saved 
him from serious disaster.” The divine authority, assumed 
by the Popes as the representatives of Christ upon earth, 
meant for Sixtus and his immediate successors that they 
were above the requirements of common morality, and had 
the right for themselves or for their allies to break the 
most solemn treaties when it suited their shifting policy. 

§ 3. The Spiritual Supremacy. 

The ecclesiastical supremacy was gradually interpreted 
to mean that the Bishop of Borne was the cm or universal 
bishop in whom all spiritual and ecclesiastical powers 
were summed up, and that all other members of the 
hierarchy were simply delegates selected by him for the 
purposes of administration. On this interpretation, the 
Bishop of Borne was the absolute monarch over a kingdom 
which was called spiritual, but which was as thoroughly 
material as were those of France, Spain, or England. For, 
according to mediaeval ideas, men were spiritual if they had 
taken orders, or were under monastic vows ; fields, drainA 
and fences were spiritual things if they were Church pro- 
perty ; a house, a bam, or a byre was a spiritual thing, 
if it stood on land belonging to the Church. This papal 
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kingdom, miscalled spiritaal, lay scattered over Europe in 
diocesan lands, convent estates, and parish gleben — ^inter- 
woven in the web of the ordinary ^gdoms and princi- 
palities of Europa It was part of the Pope's daim to 
tpiritual supremacy that hie subjects (the clergy) owed no 
allegiance to the monarch within whose territories they 
resided ; that they lived outside the sphere of civil legis- 
lation and taxation ; and that they were under special laws 
imposed on them by their supreme spiritual ruler, and 
paid taxes to him and to him alona The claim to spiritual 
supremacy therefore involved endless interference with the 
rights of temporal sovereignty in every country in Europe, 
and things civil and things sacred were so inextricably 
mixed that it is quite impossible to speak of the Reforma- 
tion as a purely religious movement It was also an 
endeavour to put an end to the exemption of the Church 
and its possessions from all secular control, and to her con- 
stant eucr«3achment on secular territory. 

To show how this claim for spiritual supremacy tres- 
passed continually on the domain of secular authority and 
created a spirit of unrest all over Europe, we have only 
to look at its exercise in the matter of patronage to bene- 
fices, to the way in which the common law of the Church 
interfered with the special civil laws of European States, 
and to the increasing burden of papal requisitions of money. 

In the case of bishops, the theory was that the dean 
and chapter elected, and that the bishop-elect had to be 
confirmed bj the Popa This procedure provided for the 
selection locally of a suitable spiritual ruler, and also for 
the supremacy of the head of the Church. The mediaeval 
bishops, however, were temporal lords of great infiuence 
in the civil afTairs of the kingdom or principality within 
which their dioceses were placed, and it was naturally an 
object of interest to kings and princes to secure men 
who would be faithful to themselves. Hence the tendency 
was for the civil authorities to interfere more or less in 
episcopal appointments. This frequently resulted in making 
these elections a matter of conflict between the head of 
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the Ohuroh in Rome and the head of the State In France, 
England, .or Germany; in which caae the rights of the 
dean and chapter were commonly of small account The 
contest was in the nature of things almost inevitable even 
when the civil and the ecclesiastical powers were actuated 
by the best motives, and when both sought to appoint 
men competent to discharge the duties of the position with 
ability. But the best motives were not always active. 
Diocesan rents were large, and the incomes of bishops made 
excellent provision for the favourite followers of kings and 
of Popes, and if the revenues of one see hiled to express 
royal or papal favour adequately, the favourite could be 
appointed to several sees at once. Papal nepotism became 
a byword; but it ought to be remembered that kingly 
nepotism also existed. Pope Sixtus V. insbted on appoint- 
ing a retainer of his nephew, Cardinal Oiuliano della Rovere, 
to the see of Modrus in Hungary, and after a contest of 
three years carried his point in 1483 ; and Matthias 
Gorvinus, King of Hungary, gave the archbishopric of Gran 
to Ippolito d*Este, a youth under age, and after a two 
years' struggle compelled the Pope to confirm the appoint- 
ment in 1487. 

During the fourteenth century the Papacy endeavoured 
to obtain a more complete control over ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments by means of the system of RetervaiionB which 
figures so largely in local ecclesiastical affairs to the dis- 
credit of the Papacy during the years before the Beformatioa 
For at least a century earlier. Popes bad been accustomed 
to declare on various pretexts that certain benefices were 
vacantes apud Sedem Apostolioam^ which meant that the 
Bishop of Some reserved the appointment for himself. 
Pope John xxn. (1316-1334), founding on such previous 
practice, laid down a series of rules stating what benefices 
were to be reserved for the papal patronaga The osten- 
sible reason for this legislation was to prevent the growing 
evil of pluralities ; but, as in all oases of papal lawmaking, 
ttiese ConstUuliones JohannincB had the effect of binding 
ecclesiastically all patrons but the Popes themselves. For 
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the Popes always maintained that they alone were superior 
to the laws wUoh they made. They were mpra legem or 
hgOme abeclviy and their dispensations could always set 
aside their legislation when it suited their purpose. Under 
these constitutions of Pope John xxiL, i^hen sees were 
vacant owing to the invalidation of an election they were 
reserved to the Pope. Thus we find that there was a 
disputed election to the see of Dunkeld in 1337, and after 
some years' litigation at Borne the election was quashed, 
and Bichard de Pilmor was appointed bishop auctoritaU 
apostolica. The see of Dunkeld was declared to be reserved 
to the Pope for the appointment of the two succeeding 
bishops at least.^ This system of Beservations was gradu- 
ally extended under the successors of Pope John xxii., and 
was applied to benefices of every kind all over Europe, until 
it would be difficult to say what piece of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment escaped the papal net. There exists in the town 
library in Trier a MS. of the Rules of the Roman Chancery 
on which someone has sketched the head of a Pope, with 
the legend issuing from the mouth, Reservamus omnia, which 
somewhat roughly represents the contents of the book. In 
the end, the assertion was made that the Holy See owned 
all benefices, and, in the universal secularisation of the 
Church which the half century before the Beformation 
witnessed, the very Buies of the Boman Chancery contained 
the lists of prices to be chai’ged for various benefices, 
whether with or without cure of souls ; and in completing 
the bargain the purchaser could always procure a clause 
setting aside the civil rights of patrona 

On the other hand, ecclesiastical preferments always 
implied the holders being liferented in lands and in 
monies, and the right to bestow these temporalities was 
protected by the laws of most European countries. Thus 
the ever-extending papal reservations of benefices led to 
continual confiicts between the laws of the Church — in this 
case latterly the Buies of the Boman Chancery — and the 
laws of the European Statea Temporal rulers sought to 
> SeoUiah HiMonoal ilfvitw. i. 81S-820. 
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protect themadvee and their rabjeota by atatutea of Prm- 
mirntra agd othera of a like kind,^ .or elae made bargaina 
with the Fopea, which took the form of Ctm/cordaU^ like 
that of Bourgea (1438) and that of Vienna (1448). 
Neither atatutda nor bargaina were of much avail againat 
the auperior diplomacy of the Papacy, and the dread which 
ita auppoaed poasesaion of apiritual powera inspired in all 
clasaea of people. A Concordat waa alwaya repreaented 
by papal lawyera to be binding only ao long aa the good- 
of the Pope maintained it ; and there was a deep-seated 
feeling throughout the peoples of Europe that the Church 
was, to use the language of the peasants of Germany, ** the 
Pope’s House,” and that he had a right to deal freely with 
ita property. Pious and patriotic men, like Gascoigne in 
England, deplored the evil efTecta of the papal reservcUionB ; 
but they saw no remedy unless the Almighty changed the 
heart of the Holy Father ; and, after the failures of the 
Conciliar attempts at reform, a sullen hopelessness seemed 
to have taken possession of the minds of men, until Luther 
taught them that there was nothing in the indefinable 
power that the Pope and the clergy claimed to possess over 
the spiritual and eternal welfare of men and women. 

To Pope John xxii. (1316-1334) belongs the credit 
or discredit of creating for the Papacy a machinery for 
gathering in money for its support His situation rendered 
this almost inevitabla On his accession lie found himself 
with an empty treasury ; he had to incur debts in order 
to live; he had to provide for a costly war with the 
Visconti ; and he had to leave money to enable his suc- 
cessors to carry out his temporal policy. Few Popes lived 
so plainly ; his money-getting was not for personal luxury, 
but for the supposed requirements of the papal policy. He 
waa the first Pope who systematically made the dispensa- 
tion of grace, temporal and eternal, a source of revenua 
Hitherto the charges made by the papal Chancery bad 

* The two English statutes of Pramunire are printed in Gee and Hardy, 
DocunienU iUuMraiim ^ Engliih CKmrA Ilidcry (London, 1896), ppi 108, 
122 . 
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been* ostensiblj at least, for actual work done — ^fees foi 
fllftrlring and registration, and so on. John mad^ the fees 
proportionate to the grace dispensed, or to the power of 
the recipient to pay. He and his successors made the 
TUhtSt the Annates, Procuraiions, Fees for the bestowment 
of the PaUium, the Medii Fruetus, Subsidies, and Dispensa- 
tions, regular sources of revenua 

The TMe — a tenth of all ecclesiastical incomes for 
the service of the Papacy — had been levied occasionally 
for extraordinary purposes, such as crusadea It was 
still supposed to be levied for special purposes only, but 
necessary occasions became almost continuous, and the 
exactions were fiercely resented. When Alexander VL 
levied the 2Vike in 1600, he was allowed to do so in Eng- 
land. The French clergy, however, refused to pay; they 
were excommunicated; the University of Paris declared 
the excommunication unlawful, and the Pope had to 
withdraw. 

The Annates were an ancient charga From the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century the incoming incumbent of a 
benefice had to pay over his first year's income for local 
uses, such as the repairs on ecclesiastical buildings, or as a 
solatium to the heirs of the deceased incumbent From 
the beginning of the thirteenth century prelates and 
princes were sometimes permitted by the Popes to exact 
it of entrants into beneficea One of the earliest recorded 
instances was when the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
allowed to use the Annates of his province for a period 
of seven years from 1246, for the purpose of liquidating 
the debts on his cathedral church. Pope John xxii. began 
to appropriate them for the purposes of the Papacy. His 
predecessor Clement v. (1306-1314) had demanded all 
the Annates of England and Scotland for a period of three 
years from 1316. In 1316 John made a much wider 
demand, and in terms which showed that he was prepared 
to regard the Annates as a permanent tax for the general 
purposes of the Papacy. It is difficult to trace the stages 
of the gradual universal enforcement of this tax ; but in 
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the decades before the Beformation it was oommonly 
imposed, And averages had been struck as to its amount^ 
** They consisted of a portion, usually computed at one-balf, 
of the estimated revenue of all benefices worth more than 
25 fiorina Hiub the archbishopric of Bouen was taxed 
at 12,000 fiorins, and the little see of Grenoble at 300; 
the great abbacy of St. Denis at 6000, and the little 
St Oiprian Poictiers at 33; while all the parish cures 
in France were uniformly rated at 24 ducats, equivalent 
to about 30 florina” Archbishoprics were subject to a 
special tax as the price of the Pallium^ and this was often 
very large. 

The Proefwratums were the charges, commuted to 
money payments, which bishops and archdeacons were 
authorised to make for their personal expenses while on 
their tours of visitation throughout their diocesea The 
Popes began by demanding a share, and ended by often 
claiming the whole of these suma 

Pope John xm was the first to require that the 
incomes of vacant benefices {medii fructiu) should be paid 
over to the papal treasury during the vacanciea The 
earliest instance dates from 1331, when a demand was 
made for the income of the vacant archbishopric of Oran 
in Hungary ; and it soon became the custom to insist that 
the stipends of all vacant benefices should be paid into the 
papal treasury. 

Finally, the Popes declared it to be their right to 
require special middies from ecclesiastical provinces, and 
great pressure was put on the people to pay these so-caUed 
free-will offeringa 

Besides the sums which poured into the papal treasury 
from these regular sources of income, irregular sources 
afibrded still larger amounts of money. Countless dis- 
pensations were issued on payment of fees for all manner 
of breaches of canonical and moral law — dispensations for 
marriages within the prohibited degrees, for holding plural- 

' For inrormation .boat tbo Eogliali amatn wid tho talor tetluitiMmit, 
tt. BinI, Ucmdbock to Uu hMie Sttordt, 100, 100. 
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ities, for acquiring unjust gains in trade or otherwise. Tliis 
demoralising traffic made the Boman treasury the partner 
in all kinds of iniquitous actions^ and Luther, in his address 
To the Nobility of the German Nation respecting the Beforma- 
turn of the Christian Estate, could fitly describe the Court of 
the ^man Curia as a place where vows were annulled, 
where the monk gets leave to quit his Order, where priests 
can enter the married life for money, where bastards can 
become legitimate, and dishonour and shame may arrive 
at high honours; all evil repute and disgrace is knighted 
and ennobled.” “There is,” he adds, “a buying and a 
selling, a changing, blustering and bargaining, cheating and 
lying, robbing and stealing, debauchery and villainy, and 
all kinds of contempt of God that imtichrist could not 
reign worse.” 

The vast sums of money obtained in these ways do not 
represent the whole of the funds which flowed from all 
parts of Europe into the papal treasury. The Roman 
Curia was the highest court of appeal for the whole Church 
of the West. In any case this involved a large amount 
of law business, with the inevitable legal expenses; but 
the Curia managed to attract to itself a large amount 
of business which might have been easily settled in the 
episcopal or metropolitan courts. This was done in pur- 
suance of a double policy — an ecclesiastical and a financial 
one. The half century before the Reformation saw the 
overthrow of feudalism and the consolidation of kingly 
absolutism, and something similar was to be seen in the 
Papacy os well as among the principalities of Europe. 
Just as the kingly absolutism triumphed when the heredi- 
tary feudal magnates lost their power, so papal absolutism 
could only become an accomplished fact when it could 
trample upon an episcopate deprived of its ecclesiastical 
independence and inherent powers of ruling and judging. 
The Episcopate was weakened in many ways, — by exempt- 
ing abbacies from episcopal control, by encouraging the 
mendicant monks to be^me the rivals of the parish 
clergy, and so on, — but the most potent method of de- 
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grading it was hj encouraging people with ecclesiastical 
complaints to pass by the episcopal courts and to carry 
their cases directly to the Pope. Nationalities, men were 
told, had no place within the Catholic Church. Borne was 
the common fatherland, and the Pope the universal bishop 
and judge ordinary. His judgment, which was always 
final, could be had directly. In this way men were 
enticed to take their pleas straight to the Pope. No 
doubt this involved sending a messenger to Italy with a 
statement of the plea and a request for a hearing; but it 
did not necessarily involve that the trial should take place 
at Borne. The central power could delegate its authority, 
and the trial could take place wherever the Pope might 
appoint. But the conception imdoubtedly did increase 
largely the business of the courts actually held in Borne, 
and caused a flow of money to the imperial city. The 
Popes were also ready to lend monies to impoverished 
litigants, for which, of course, heavy interest was charged. 

The immense amount of business which was thus 
directed into the papal chancery from all parts of Europe 
required a horde of officials, whose salaries were provided 
partly from the incomes of reserved benefices all over 
Europe, and partly from the fees and bribes of the litigants. 
The papal law-courts were notoriously dilatory, rapacious, 
and venal Every document had to pass through an in- 
credible number of hands, and pay a corresponding number 
of fees ; and the costs of suits, heavy enough according to 
the prescribed rule of the chancery, were increased im- 
mensely beyond the regular charges by others which did 
not appear on the official tablea Cases are on record 
where the briefs obtained cost from twenty-four to forty- 
one times the amount of the legitimate official charges. 
The Boman Church had become a law-court, not of the 
most reputable kind, — an arena of rival litigants, a 
chancery of writers, notaries, and tax-gatherers, — where 
transactions about privileges, diKpensations, buying of bene- 
fices, etc., were carried on, and where suitors went wandering 
with their petitions from the door of one office to another. 
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During the half century which preceded the Befor- 
mation, things went from bad to worsa The feafs aroused 
by the attempts at a reform through General Councils 
had died down, and the Curia had no desire to reform 
itself. The venality and rapacity increased when Popes 
began to sell offices in the papal court. Boniface ix. 
(1389-1404) was the first to raise money by selling these 
official posts to the highest bidders. "In 1483, when 
Sixtus nr. (1471-1484) desired to redeem his tiara and 
.jewels, pledged for a loan of 100,000 ducats, he increased 
his secretaries from six to twenty-four, and required each to 
pay 2600 fiorins for the office. In 1603, to raise funds 
for Caesar Borgia, Alexander VL (1492-1603) created 
eighty new offices, and sold them for 760 ducats apieca 
Julius IL formed a * college’ of one hundred and one 
scriveners of papal briefs, in return for which they paid 
him 74,000 ducata Leo x. (1613-1621) appointed sixty 
chamberlains and a hundred and forty squires, with certain 
perquisites, for which the former paid him 90,000 ducats 
and the latter 112,000. Places thus paid for were 
personal property, transferable on sala Burchard tells us 
that in 1483 he bought the mastership of ceremonies from 
his predecessor Patrizzi for 460 ducats, which covered all 
expenses; that in 1606 he vainly offered Julius IL (1603- 
1613) 2000 ducats for a vacant scrivenership, and that 
soon after he bought the succession to an abbreviatorship 
for 2040.”^ When Adrian VL (1622-1623) honestly 
tried to cleanse this Augean stable, he found himself con- 
fronted with the fact that he would have to turn men 
adrift who had spent their capital in buying the places 
which any reform must suppress. 

The papal exactions needed to support this luxurious 
Boman Court, especially those taken from the clergy of 
Europe, were so obnoxious that it was often hard to collect 
them, and devices were used which in the end increased 
the burdens of those who were required to provide the 
money. The papal court made bargains with the temporal 
* H. 0. Lm, Cambndgt Modtm HiMory, L S70. 
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rulers to share the spoils if they permitted the oolleotion.' 
The Popes agreed that the kings or princes oould seize the 
TUhu or Annaks for a prescribed time provided the papal 
officials had their authority to collect them, as a rule, for 
Roman usa hi the decades before the Reformation it 
was the common practice to collect these dues by means 
of agents, often bankers, whose charges were enormous, 
amounting sometimes to fifty per cent Tlie collection of 
such extraordinary sources of revenue as the Indulgences 
was marked by even worse abuses, such as the employ- 
ment of pardon-sellers, who overran Europe, and whose lies 
and extortions were the common theme^ of the denuncia- 
tions of the greatest preachers and patriots of the times. 

The unreformed Papacy of the closing decades of the 
fifteenth and of the first quarter of the sixteenth century 
was the open sore of Europe, and the object of execrations 
by almost all contemporary writers. Its abuses found 
no defenders, and its partisans in attacking assailants 
contented themselves with insisting upon the necessity 
for the spiritual supremacy of the Bishops of Roma 

**Sant Peters schifflin ist im schwangk 
Ich sorge fast den untergangk. 

Die wallen schlagen allsit dran, 

Es wurt vil Sturm und plagen han.** 


* J. Haller, PapsUwn und Kirefien-Jttfarm (1903), i. 110, 117. 

* Sebastian Brand, Dot Narrenaehiff, eap. ciii, 1. 63-60. Barolaj para* 
phrues these lines : 

** Sachs counterfaTte the kajes that Jesu dyd commyt 
Unto Peter: brekyngo hie Shyppie takclynge, 

Snbrertynge the fayth, beleuynge theyr owns wyt 
Against oar perfyte fayth in euery thynge. 

So if ottf Shyp without gydo %Danderynge^ 

By Umpat dryuen, and tho mayno oayU of tonu. 

That without yydi the Shyp about is borne.’* 

—The Ship Fotds^ translated by Alexander Barclay, ii. 220 (Edinborgh. 
1874). 




CHAPTER II. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION.* 

I 1. maU extent of ChrittendoM, 

Dubinq the period of the Befoimation a small portion 
of the world belonged to Christendom, and of that only a 
part was affected, either reallj or nominally, by the move- 
ment The Christians belonging to the Greek Church 
were entirely outside its influencei 

Christendom had shrunk greatly since the seventh 
century. The Saracens and their successors in Moslem 
sovereignty had overrun and conquered many lands which 
had formerly been inhabited by a Christian population 
and governed by Christian rulers. Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and North Africa westwards to the Straits 
of Gibraltar, had once been Christian, and had been lost 
to Christendom during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
The Moslems had invaded Europe in the West, had con- 
quered the Spanish Peninsula, bad passed the Pyrenees, 
and had invaded France. They were met and defeated in 
a three days’ battle at Tours (732) by the Franks under 
Charles the Hammer, the grandfather of Charles the Great 
After they had been thrust back beyond the Pyrenees, the 
Spanish Peninsula was the scene of a struggle between 
Moslem and Christian which lasted for more than seven 
hundred years, and Spain did not become wholly Christian 
until the last decade of the fifteenth century. 

If the tide of Moslem conquest had been early checked 
in the West, in the East it had flowed steadily if slowly. 

* CamMdg* Modern ffiMory, i. iil, vii, viii, ix, xi, xti, xif ; Iatiim, 
BiiMre dt Aww depitii let Orifinetfuifu’ d la SMutum. it. i U. 

U 
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In 1338, Orchan, Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, seized on 
Gallipoli,. the fortified town which guarded the eastern 
entrance to the Dardanelles, and the Moslems won a foot- 
ing on European soil A few years later the troops of his 
son Murad L had seized a portion of the Balkan peninsula, 
and hod cut off Constantinople from the rest of Chris- 
tendom. A hundred years after, Constantinople (1463) 
had fallen, the Christian population had been slain or 
enslaved, the great church of the HUy Wisdom (St Sophia) 
had been made a Mohammedan mosque, and the city had 
become the metropolis of the wide-spreading empire of the 
Ottoman Turks. Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina (the Duchy, 
from Herzog, a Duke), Greece, the Peloponnesus, Roumania, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia were incorporated in the Moslem 
Empire. Belgrade and the island of Rhodes, the two 
bulwarks of Christendom, had fallen. Germany was 
threatened by Turkish invasions, and for years the bells 
tolled in hundreds of German parishes calling the people to 
pray against the coming of the Turk. It was not until 
the heroic defence of Vienna, in 1629, that the victorious 
advance of the Moslem was stayed. Only the Adriatic 
sei)arated Italy from the Ottoman Empire, and the great 
mountain wall with the strip of Dalmatian coast which 
lies at its foot was the bulwark between civilisation and 
barbarism. 


§ 2. Consolidatym. 

In Western Europe, and within the limits affected 
directly or indirectly by the Reformation, the distinctive 
political characteristic of the times immediately preceding 
the movement was consolidation or coalescence. Feudalism, 
with its liberties and its lawlessness, was disappearing, and 
compact nations were being formed under monarchies 
which tended to become absolute. If the Scandinavian 
North be excluded, five nations included almost the whole 
field of Western European life, and in all of them the prin- 
ciple of consolidation is to be seen at work. In three, 
England, France, and Spain, there emerged great united 
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kingdoms ; and if in two, Germany and Italy, there was 
no clustering of the people round one dynasty, (he same 
principle of coalescence showed itself in the formation of 
permanent States which had all the appearance of modem 
kingdoms. 

It is important for our purpose to glance at each and 
show the principle at work 


§ 3. England 

By the time that the Earl of Bichmond had ascended 
the English throne and ruled with “ politic governance " as 
Henry vn., the distinctively modem history of England 
had begun. Feudalism had perished on the field of the 
battle of Bosworth. The visitations of the Black Death, 
the gigantic agricultural labour strike under Wat Tyler and 
priest Ball, and the consequent transformation of peasant 
serfs into a free people working for wages, had created a 
new England ready for the changes which were to bridge 
the chasm between mediaeval and modem history. The 
consolidation of the people was favoured by the English 
custom that the younger sons of the nobility ranked as 
commoners, and that the privileges as well as the estates 
went to the eldest sons. This kept the various classes of 
the population from becoming stereotyped into castes, as in 
Germany, France, and Spain, It tended to create an ever- 
increasing middle class, which was not confined to the 
towns, but permeated the country districts also. The 
younger sons of the nobility descended into this middle 
class, and the transformation of the serfs into a wage-earn- 
ing class enabled some of them to rise into it England 
was the first land to become a compact nationality. 

The earlier portion of the reign of Henry vn. was not 
free from attempts which, if successful, would have thrown 
the country back into the old condition of dkintegratioa 
Although the king claimed to nnite the rival lines of York 
and Lancaster, the Yorkists did not cease to raise difficulties 
at home which were eagerly fostered from abroad. Ireland 
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was a Torkist stronghold, and Margaret, the dowager 
Duchess jof Burgundy, the sister of Edward iv., exercised a 
sufficiently powerful influence in Flanders to make that 
land a centre of Torkist intrigua 

Lambert Simnel, a pretender who claimed to be either 
the son or the nephew of Edward nr. (his account of him- 
self varied), appeared in Ireland, and the whole island 
gathered round him. He invaded England, drew to his 
standard many of the old Yorkists, but was defeated at 
Stoke-on-Trent in 1487 This was really a formidable 
rebellion. The rising under Perkin Warbeck, a young 
Burgundian from Toumay, though supported by Margaret 
of Burgundy and James iv. of Scotland, was more easily 
suppressed. A popular revolt against severe taxation was 
subdued in 1497, and it may be said that Henry’s home 
difficulties were all over by the year 1500. England 
entered the sixteenth century as a compact natioa 

The foreign policy of Henry viL was alliance with 
Spain and a long-sighted attempt to secure Scotland b| 
peaceful means. It had for consequences two marriages 
which had far-reaching results. The marriage of Henry's 
daughter Margaret with James iv. of Scotland led to the 
union of the two crowns three generations later ; and that 
between Katharine, the third daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and the son of Henry to. came to be 
the occasion, if not the cause, of the revolt of England from 
Borne. Katharine was married to Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
in 1 5 0 1 (November 1 4th). Prince Arthur died on January 
14th, 1602. After protracted negotiation, lengthened 
by the unwillingness of the Pope (Pius lu.) to grant a 
dispensation, Katharine was contracted to Henry, and the 
marriage took place in the year of Prince Henry's accession 
to the crown. Katharine and Henry were crowned together 
at Westminster on June 28th, 1609. 

England had prospered during the reign of the flrst 
Tudor sovereign. The steady increase in wool-growing and 
wool-exporting is in itself testimony to the (act that the 
period of intemal wars had ceased, (or sheep speedily 
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become extinct when bands of raiders disturb the country. 
The growth in the number of artisan capitalists sjiows that 
money had become the possession of all classes in the com- 
munity. The rise of the companies of merchant adven- 
turers proves that England was taking her share in the 
world-trade of the new era. English scholars like Grocyn 
and Linacre (tutor in Italy of Pope Leo x. and in England 
of the Prince of Wales) had imbibed the New Learning 
in Italy, and had been followed there by John Colet, who 
caught the spirit of the Senaissance from the Italian 
Humanists and the fervour of a religious revival from 
Savonarola’s work in Florence. The country had emerged 
from Medievalism in almost everything when Henry vnL, 
the hope of the English Humanists and reformers, ascended 
the throne in 1609. 


§ 4. France. 

If England entered on the sixteenth century as the 
most compact kingdom in Europe, in the sense that all 
classes of its society were welded together more firmly 
than anywhere else, it may be said of France at the same 
date that nowhere was the central authority of the sovereign 
more firmly established. Many things had worked for this 
state of matters. The Hundred Years’ War with England 
did for France what the wars against the Moors had done 
for Spain. It had created a sense of nationality. It had 
also made necessary national armies and the raising of 
national taxes. During the weary period of anarchy under 
Charles vi. every local and provincial institution of France 
had seemed to crumble or to display its inefficiency to help 
the nation in its sorest need. The one thing which was 
able to stand the storms and stress of the time was the 
kingly authority, and this in spite of the incapacity of the 
man who possessed it The reign of Charles va had made 
it plain that England was not destined to remain in pos- 
session of French territory ; and the succeeding reigns had 
seen the central authority slowly acquiring irresistible 
strength. Charles vii. by his policy of yielding slightly to 
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preBSore and flatting still when he could — hj his inaotiyity, 
perhaps masterly, — Louis xi. by his restless, unscrupulous 
craft, Anne of Beaiyeu (his daughter) by her dear insight 
and prompt decision, had not only laid tiie foundations, but- 
built up and consolidated the edifice of absolute monarchy 
in France. The kingly power had subdued the great nobles 
and feudatories; it had to a large extent mastered the 
Church; it had consolidated the towns and made them 
props to its power ; and it bad made itself the direct lord 
of the peasants. 

The work of consolidation had been as rapid as it was 
complete. In 1464, three years after his succession, 
Louis XL was confronted by a formidable association of the 
great feudatories of France, which called itself the League 
of PvUic Weal. Charles of Ouyenne, the king's brother, 
the Count of Charolais (known as Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy), the Duke of Brittany, the two great families 
of the Armagnacs, the elder represented by the Count of 
Armagnac, and the younger by the Duke of Nemours, 
John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, and the Duke of Bour- 
bon, were allied in arms against the king. Yet by 1466 
Normandy had been wrested from the Duke of Ouyenne ; 
Ouyenne itself had become the king's in 1472 ; the Duke 
of Nemours had been crushed and slain in 1476; the 
Count of Charolais, become Duke of Burgundy, had been 
overthrown, his power shattered, and himself slain by the 
Swiss peasant confederates, and almost all his French 
had b^n incorporated by 1480; and on the death of 
King Ben^ (1480) the provinces of Anjou and Provence 
had been annexed to the Crown of France. The great 
feudatories were so thoroughly broken that their attempt 
to revolt during the earlier years of the reign of Charles Vlll. 
was easily frustrated by Anne of Beaujeu acting on behalf 
of the young king. 

The efforts to secure hold on the Church date back 
from the days of the Council of Basel, when Pope Eugenius 
was at hopeless issue with the majority of its membera 
In 1438 a deputation from the Council waited upon tho 
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king and laid before him the conciliar plana of reform. 
Charles vii. aummoned an assembly of the French clergy tc 
meet at Bourgea He was present himself with his princi- 
pal nobles ; and the meeting was also attended by members 
of the Council and by papal delegatea There the cele- 
brated Pragmatic Sanction of Bourgea was formally pre- 
sented and agreed upon. 

This Pragmatic Sanction embodied most of the cherished 
conciliar plans of reform. It asserted the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of Councils over Popea It demanded a meet- 
ing of a Council every ten years. It declared that the 
selection of the higher ecclesiastics was to be left to the 
Chapters and to the Convents. It denied the Pope’s 
general claim to the reservation of benefices^ and greatly 
limited its use in special cases. It did away with the Pope’s 
right to act as Ordinary, and insisted that no ecclesiastical 
cases should be appealed to Borne without first having 
exhausted the lower courts of jurisdictioa It abolished 
the Annaies^ with some exceptions in favour of the present 
Popa It also made some attempts to provide the churches 
with an educated ministry. All these declarations simply 
carried out the proposals of the Council of Basel ; but they 
had an important influence on the position of the French 
clergy towards the king. The Pragmatic Sanction, though 
issued by an assembly of the French clergy, was neverthe- 
less a royal ordinance, and thereby gave the king indefinite 
rights over the Church within Fiance. The right to elect 
bishops and abbots was placed in the hands of Chapters 
and Convents, but the king and nobles were expressly per- 
mitted to bring forward and recommend candidates, and 
this might easily be extended to enforcing the election of 
those recommended. Indefinite rights of patronage on 
the part of the king and of the nobles over benefices in 
France could not fail to be the result, and the French 
Church could scarcely avoid assuming the appearance 
of a national Church controlled by the king as the head 
of the State. The abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction 
was always a bait which the French king could dangle 
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before the eyes of the Pope, and the promise to maintain 
the Pragi^atio Sanction was always a bribe to secure the 
support of the clergy and the ParUfMnU of Franca 

In 1516, Francis i. and Leo z. agreed on a Concordat, ' 
the practical effect of which was that the king received 
the right to nominate to almost all the higher vacant 
benefices in France, while the Popes received the Annates, 
The results were not beneficial to the Church. It left 
the clergy a prey to papal exactions, and it compelled 
them to seek for promotion through subserviency to the 
king and the court ; but it had the effect of ranging the 
monarch on the side of the Papacy when the Baformation 
cama 

It can scarcely be said that France was a compact 
nation. The nobility were separated from the middle and 
lower classes by the fact that all younger sons retained the 
status and privileges of nobles. In ancient times they had 
paid no share of the taxes raised for war, on the ground 
that they rendered personal service, and the privilege of 
being free from taxation was retained long after the ser- 
vices of a feudal militia had disappeared. The nobility in 
France became a caste, numerous, poor in many instances, 
and too proud to belittle themselves by entering any of the 
professions or engaging in commerce. 

Louis XL had done his best to encourage trade, and 
had introduced the silkworm industry into France. But 
as the whole weight of taxation fell upon the rural 
districts, the middle classes took refuge in the towns, and 
the peasantry, between the dues they had to pay to their 
lords and the taxation for the king, were in an oppressed 
condition. Their grievances were set forth in the petition 
they addressed, in the delusive hope of amelioration, to 
the States-General which assembled on the accession of 
Charles VUL During the past thirty-four years,” they 
say, ^ troops have been ever passing through France and 
living on the poor peopla When the poor man has 
managed, by the sale of the coat on his back, and after 
hard toil, to pay his iaiUe. and hopes he may live out the 
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year on the little he has left, then oome fresh troops to 
his cottage, eating him up. In Normandy, multitudes have 
died of hunger. From want of cattle, men and women 
have to yoke themselves to the carts ; and others, fearing 
that if seen in the daytime they will be seized for not 
having paid their totUs, are compelled to work at night. 
The king should have pity on his poor people, and relieve 
them from the said taXUes and charges.” This was in 1463, 
before the Italian wars had further increased the burdens 
which the poorest class of the community had to pay. 

The New Learning had begun to filter into France at a 
comparatively early date. In 1468 an Italian of Greek 
descent had been appointed to teach Greek by the Uni- 
versity of Paris. But that University had been for long 
the centre of medisaval scholastic study, and it was not 
until the Italian campaigns of Charles vm, who was in 
Italy when the Benaissance was at its height, that France 
may be said to have welcomed the Humanist movement. 
A Greek Press was established in Paris in 1607, a group 
of French Humanists entered upon the study of the authors 
of classical antiquity, and the new learning gradually dis- 
placed the old scholastic disciplines. French Humanists 
were perhaps the earliest to make a special study of Koman 
Law, and to win distinction as eminent jurists. Francis, 
like Henry vm. of England, was welcomed on his accession 
as a Humanist king. Such was the condition of France 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

§ 6. Spain, 

Spain had for centuries been under Mohammedan 
domination. The Moslems had overrun almost the whole 
country, and throughout its most fertile provinces the 
Christian peasantry lived under masters of an alien faith. 
At the beginning of the tenth century the only independent 
Christian principalities were small states lying along the 
southern shore of the Bay of Biscay and the south-western 
dopes of the Pyreneea Tlie Gothic and Vandal chiefs slowly 
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recovered the northern districts, while the Moors retained 
the more, fertile provinces of the south. The political 
conditions of the country at the close of the fifteenth 
century inevitably reflected this gradual reconquest, wliich 
had brought the Christian principalities into existence. 
In 1474, when Isabella (she had been married in 1469 
to Ferdinand, the heir to Aragon) succeeded her brother 
Henry iv. in the sovereignty of Castile, Spain was divided 
into five separate principalities : Castile, with Leon, contain- 
ing 62 per cent ; Aragon, with Valentia and Catalonia, 
containing 16 per cent ; Portugal, containiitg 20 per cent ; 
Navarre, containing 1 per cent; and Granada, the only 
remaining Moslem State, containing 2 per cent of the 
entire surface of the country. 

Castile had grown by almost continuous conquest of 
lands from the Moslems, and these additions were acquired 
in many waya If they had been made in what may be 
termed a national war, the lands seized became the 
property of the king, and could be retained by him or 
granted to his lords spiritual and temporal under varying 
conditions. In some cases these grants made the possessors 
almost independent princes. On the other hand, lands 
might be wrested from the aliens by private adventurers, 
and in such cases they remained in possession of the con- 
querors, who formed municipalities which bad the right of 
choosing and of changing their overlords, and really formed 
independent communitiea Then there were, as was natural 
in a period of continuous warfare, waste lands. These 
became the property of those who settled on them. Lastly, 
there were the dangerous frontier lands, which it was the 
policy of king or great lord who owned them to people 
with settlers, who could only be induced to undertake the 
perilous occupation provided they received charters {futroa)^ 
which guaranteed their practical independence. In such a 
condition of things the central authority could not be 
strong. It was further weakened by the fact that the 
great feudatories claimed to have both civil administration 
and military rule over their lands, and assumed an almost 
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r^l stata Military religious orders abounded, and were 
possessed of great w^th. Their Grand Mastei^i in virtue 
of their office, were independent military commanders, and 
had great gifts, in the shape of rich commandries, to bestow 
on their followers. Their power overshadowed that of the 
sovereign. The great ecclesiastics, powerful feudal lords 
in virtue of their lands, claimed the rights of civil admini- 
stration and military rule like their lay compeers, and, 
being personally protected by the indefinable sanctity of 
the priestly character, were even more turbulent Almost 
universal anarchy had prevailed during the reigns of the 
two weak kings who preceded Isabella on the throne of 
Castile, and the crown lands, the support and special pro- 
tection of the sovereign, had been alienated by lavish gifts 
to the great noblea This was the situation which faced 
the young queen when she came into her inheritanca It 
was aggravated by a rebellion on behalf of Juanna, the 
illegitimate daughter of Henry rv. The rebellion was 
successfully crushed. The queen and her consort, who was 
not yet in possession of the throne of Aragon, then tried 
to give the land security. The previous anarchy had pro- 
duced its usual resulta The country was infested with 
bands of brigands, and life was not safe outside the walls 
of the towns. Isabella instituted, or rather revived, the 
Holy Brotherhood {Httmaridad), a force of cavalry raised 
by the whole country (each group of one hundred houses 
was bound to provide one horseman). It was an army of 
mounted police. It had its own judges, who tried criminals 
on the scene of their crimes, and those convicted were 
punished by the troops according to the sentences pro- 
nounced. Its avowed objects were to put down all crimes 
of violence committed outside the cities, and to hunt 
criminals who had fled from the towns’ justice. Its judges 
superseded the justiciary powers of the nobles, who pro- 
tested in vain. The Brotherhood did its work very effectively, 
and the towns and the common people rallied round the 
monarchy which had given them safety for limb and 
property. 



The sovereignB next attacked the position of the 
nobles, wl\pse mutual feuds rendered them a compara- 
tively easy foe to rulers who had proved their strength 
of government The royal domains, which had 
alienated during the previous reign, were restored to the 
sovereign, and many of the most abused privileges of the 
nobility were curtailed. 

One by one the Grand Masterships of the Crusading 
Orders were centred in the person of the Grown, the Pope 
acquiescing and granting investitura The Church was 
stripped of some of its superfluous wealth, and the civil 
powers of the higher ecclesiastics were abolished or curtailed. 
In the end it may be said that the Spanish clergy were 
made almost as subservient to the sovereign as were those 
of France. 

The paciflcation and consolidation of Castile was fol- 
lowed by the conquest of Granada. The Holy Brother- 
hood served the purpose of a standing army, internal feuds 
among the Moors aided the Christians, and after a pro- 
tracted struggle (1481-1492) the city of Granada was 
taken, and the Moorish rule in the Peninsula ceased. All 
Spain, save Portugal and Navarre (seized by Ferdinand in 
1612), was thus united under Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Catholic Sovereigns as they came to be called, and the 
civil unity increased the desire for religious uniformity. 
The Jews in Spain were numerous, wealthy, and influential 
They had intermarried with many noble families, and 
almost controlled the finance of the country. It was 
resolved to compel them to become Christians, by force if 
necessary. In 1478 a Bull was obtained from Pope 
Sixtus rv. establishing the Inquisition in Spain, it being 
provided that the inquisitors were to be appointed by the 
sovereign. The Holy Office in this way became an instru- 
ment for establishing a civil despotism, as well as a means 
for repressing heresy. It did its work with a ruthless 
severity hitherto unexampled. Sixtus himself and some 
of his successors, moved by repeated complaints, endea- 
voured to restrain its savage energy ; but the InquisitioD 
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was too nseful an instrument in the hands of a despotic 
sovereign, and the Popes were forced to allow itj^ proceed- 
ings, and to refuse all appeals to Borne against its sen- 
tences. It was put in use against the Moorish subjects 
of the Catholic kings, notwithstanding the terms of the 
capitulation of Granada, which provided for the exercise of 
civil and religious liberty. The result was that, in spite of 
fierce rebellions, all the Moors, save small groups of 
families under the special protection of the Crown, had 
become nominal Christians by 1502, although almost a 
century had to pass before the Inquisition had rooted out 
the last traces of the Moslem faith in the Spanish Peninsula. 

The death of Isabella in 1504 roughly dates a formid- 
able rising against this process of repression and consolida- 
tion. The severities of the Inquisition, the insistence of 
Ferdinand to govern personally the lands of his deceased 
wife, and many local causes led to widespread conspiracies 
and revolts against his rule. The years between 1504 and 
1522 were a period of revolutions and of lawlessness which 
was ended when Charles v., the grandson of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, overcame all resistance and inaugurated a reign of 
personal despotism which long distinguished the kingdom 
of Spain. Spanish troubles had something to do with pre- 
venting Charles from putting into execution in Germany, 
as he wished to do, the ban issued at Worms against 
Martin Luther. 


§ 6. Germany and Italy. 

Germany and Italy, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, had made almost no progress in becoming united 
and compact nations. The process of national consolida- 
tion, which was a feature of the times, displayed itself in 
these lands in the creation of conqmcc principalities rather 
than in a great and effective national movement under one 
sovereign power. It is a commonplace of history to say 
that the main reason for this was the presence within these 
two lands of the Pope and the Emperor, the twin powers 
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His Yicsr in temporal things, and the Roman Bishop, His 
Vicar in spirituid things. This belief did not interfere 
with the existence either of separate commonwealths 
principalities, or of national Churches. But it was held that 
the Roman Emperor, who was the Lord of the World, was 
of right the head of all temporal States, and the Roman 
Bishop, the Pope, was the head of all the Churches.” This 
idea was a devout imagination, and was never actually and 
fully expressed in fact No Eastern nation or Church ever 
agr^ with it ; and the temporal lordship of the Emperors 
was never completely acknowledged even in the West 
Still it ruled in men’s minds with all the force of an ideal. 
As the modem nations of Europe came gradually into 
being, the real headship of the Emperor became more and 
more shadowy. But both headships could prevent the 
national consolidation of the countries, Germany and Italy, 
in which the possessors dwelt All this is, as has been 
said, a commonplace of history, and, like all commonplaces, 
it contains a great deal of truth. Still it may be questioned 
whether the mediaeval idea was solely responsible for the 
disintegration of either Germany or Italy in the sixteenth 
century. A careful study of the conditions of things in 
both countries makes us see that many causes were at 
work besides the mediaeval idea — conditions geographical, 
social, and historical Whatever the causes, the disinte- 
gration of these two lands was in marked contrast to the 
consolidation of the three other nationa 


8 7. Italy, 

In the end of the fifteenth century, Italy contained a 
very great number of petty principalities and five States 
which might be called the great powers of Italy — Venice, 
Milan, and Florence in the north, Naples in the south, 
and the States of the Church in the centre. Peace was 
kept by a delicate and highly artificial balance of powers. 
Venice was a commercial republic, ruled by an oligarchy 
of noblea The city in the lagoons had been founded 
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city of Boma The helplessness of the Popes to oontrol 
their vassals perhaps reached its lowest stage yn the days 
of Innocent VUL His successors Alexander yl (fiodrigo 
Borgia, 1492-1503), Julius n. (Cardinal della Roveie, 
1503-1613), and Leo x. (Giovanni de Medici, 1513- 
1521), strove to create, and partly succeeded in forming, a 
strong central dominion, the States of the Church. The 
troubled times of the French invasions, and the continual 
warfare among the more powerful States of Italy, furnished 
them with the occasion. They pursued their policy with a 
craft which brushed aside all moral obligations, and with 
a ruthlessness which hesitated at no amount of bloodshed. 
In their hands the Papacy appeared to be a merely tem- 
poral power, and was treated as such by contemporary 
politicians. It was one of the political States of Italy, and 
the Popes were distinguished from their contemporary 
Italian rulers only by the facts that their spiritual position 
enabled them to exercise a European influence which the 
others could not aspire to, and that their sacred character 
placed them above the obligations of ordinary morality in 
the matter of keeping solemn promises and maintaining 
treaty obligations made binding by the most sacred oaths. 
In one sense their aim was patriotic. They were Italian 
princes whose aim was to create a strong Italian central 
power which might be able to maintain the independence 
of Italy against the foreigner; and in this they were 
partially successful, whatever judgment may require to be 
passed on the means taken to attain their end. But the 
actions of the Italian prince placed the spiritual Head of 
the Church outside all those influences, intellectual, artistic, 
and religious (the revival under Savonarola in Florence), 
which were working in Italy for the regeneration of 
European society. The Popes of the Renaissance set the 
example, only too faithfully followed by almost every 
prince of the age, of believing that political far outweighed 
all moral and religious motivea 
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§ 8 . Omfumy. 

Oennany, or the Empire, as it was called, iDcIuded, 
in the days of the ileformation, the Low Countries in 
the north-west and a large part of what are now the Austro- 
Hungarian lands in the east It was in a strange condi- 
tion. On the one hand a strong popular sentiment for 
unity had arisen in all the German-speaking portions, and 
on the other the country was cut into sections and slices, 
and was more hopelessly divided than was Italy itself. 

Nominally the Empire was ruled over by one supreme 
lord, with a great feudal assembly, the Diet, under him. 

The Empire was elective, though for generations the 
rulers chosen had always been the heads of the House of 
Hapsburg, and since 1366 the election had been in the 
hands of seven prince-electors — three on the Elbe and 
four on the Rhine. On the Elbe were the King of 
Bohemia, the Elector of Saxony, and the Elector of 
Brandenburg; on the Rhine, the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine and the Archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and Kola 

This Empire, nominally one, and full of the strongest 
sentiments of unity, was hopelessly divided, and — for this 
was the peculiarity of the situation — all the elements 
making for peaceful government, which in countries like 
France or England supported the central power, were on 
the side of disunioa 

A glance at the map of Germany in the times of the 
Reformation shows an astonishing multiplicity of separate 
principalities, ecclesiastical and secular, all the more be- 
wildering that most of them appeared to be composed of 
patches lying separate from each other. Almost every 
ruling prince had to cross some neighbour’s land to visit 
the outlying portions of his dominions. It must also be 
remembered that the divisions which can be represented 
on a map but faintly express the real state of thinga The 
territories of the imperial cities — the lands outside the 
walls ruled by the civic fathers — were for the most part 
too small to figure on any map, and for the same reason 
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the tiny principalities of the hordes of free nobles are also 
invisibla So we have to imagine all those little medueval 
republics and those infinitesimal kingdoms camped on the 
territories of the great princes, and taking from them even 
the small amount of unity which the map shows. 

The greater feudal States, Electoral and Ducal Saxony, 
Brandenburg, Bavaria, the Palatinate, Hesse, and many 
others, had meetings of their own Estates, — Councils of 
subservient nobles and lawyers, — their own Supreme Courts 
of Justice, from which there was no appeal, their own fiscal 
system, their own finance and coinage, and largely con- 
trolled their clergy and their relations to powers outside 
Germany. Their princes, hampered as they were by the 
great Churchmen, thwarted continually by the town re- 
publics, defied by the free nobles, were nevertheless actual 
kings, and profited by the centralising tendencies of the 
times. They alone in Germany represented settled central 
government, and attracted to themselves the smaller units 
lying outside and around them. 

Tet with all these divisions, having their roots deep 
down in the past, there was pervading all classes of 
society, from princes to peasants, the sentiment cf a united 
Germany, and no lack of schemes to convert the feeling 
into fact. The earliest practical attempts began with the 
union of German Churchmen at Constance and the scheme 
for a National Church of Germany; and the dream of 
ecclesiastical unity brought in its train the aspiration after 
political oneness. 

The practical means proposed to create a German 
national unity over lands which stretched from the Straits 
of Dover to the Vistula, and from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, were the proclamation of a universal land’s 
Peace, forbidding all internecine war between Germans; 
the establishment of a Supreme Court of Justice to decide 
quarrels within the Empire ; a common coinage, and a com- 
mon Customs Union. To bind all more firmly together 
there was needed a Common Council or governing body, 
which, under the Emperor, should determine the Home 
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and Foreign Policy of the Empire. The only authorities 
which coul^ create a governmental unity of this kind were 
the Emperor on the one hand and the great princes on the 
other, and the two needed to be one in mutual confidence 
and in intention. But that is what never happened, and 
all through the reign of Maximilian and in the early years 
of Charles we find two different conceptions of wtet the 
central government ought to be— the one oligarchic and 
the other autocratic. The princes were resolved to keep 
their independence, and their plans for unity always im- 
plied a governing oligarchy with serious restraint placed 
on the power of the Emperor ; while the Emperors, who 
would never submit to be controlled by an oligarchy of 
Oerman princes, and who found that they could not carry 
out their schemes for an autocratic unity, were at least able 
to wreck any other. 

The Oerman princes have been accused of preferring 
the security and enlargement of their dynastic possessions 
to the unity of the Empire, but it can be replied that in 
doing so they only followed the example set them by their 
Emperors. Frederick m., Maximilian, and Charles V. in- 
variably neglected imperial interests when they clashed 
with the welfare of the family possessions of the House of 
Hapsburg. When Maximilian inherited the imperial Bur- 
gundian lands, a fief of the Empire, through his marriage 
with Maiy, the heiress of Charles the Bold, he treated the 
inheritance as part of the family estates of his House. 
The Tyrol was absorbed by the House of Hapsburg when 
the Swabian League prevented Bavaria seizing it (1487). 
The same fate fell on the Duchy of Austria when Vienna 
was recovered, and on Hungary and Bohemia ; and when 
Charles v. got hold of Wurteraborg on the outlawry of 
Duke Ulrich, it, too, was detached from the Empire and 
absorbed into the family possessions of the Hapsburga 
There was, in short, a persistent policy pursued by three 
successive Emperors, of despoiling the Empire in order to 
increase the family possessions of the House to which they 
belonged. 
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The last attempt to give a constitutional unity to the 
Gherman Empire was made at the Diet of Wocms (1521) 
— ^the Diet before which Luther appeared. There the 
Emperor, Charles v., agreed to accept a BeUhsregi'mrii, 
which was in all essential points, though differing in some 
details, the same as bis grandfather Maximilian had pro- 
posed to the Diet of 1496. The Central Council was 
composed of a President and four members appointed by 
the Emperor, six Electors (the King of Bohemia being ex- 
cluded), who might sit in person or by deputies, and twelve 
members appointed by the rest of the Estates. The cities 
were not represented. This BeicksTegwunt was to govern 
all German lands, including Austria and the Netherlands, 
but excluding Bohemia. Switzerland, hitherto nominally 
within the Empire, formally withdrew and ceased to form 
part of Germany. The central government needed funds to 
carry on its work, and especially to provide an army to 
enforce its decisions ; and various schemes for raising the 
money required were discussed at its earlier meetinga It 
was resolved at last to raise the necessary funds by im- 
posing a tax of four per cent, on all imports and exports, 
and to establish custom-houses on all the frontiers. The 
practical effect of this was to lay the whole burden of 
taxation upon the mercantile classes, or, in other words, to 
make the cities, who were not represented in the Beichi- 
regiment, pay for the whole of the central government. 
This BeichsregimerU was to be simply a board of advice, 
without any decisive control so long as the Emperor was in 
Germany. When he was absent from the country it had 
an independent power of government. But all important 
decisions had to be confirmed by the absent Emperor, who, 
for his part, promised to form no foreign leagues involving 
Germany without the consent of the Council 

As soon as the Beicharegiment had settled its scheme 
of taxation, the cities on which it was proposed to lay the 
whole burden of providing the funds required very natur- 
ally objected. They met -by representatives at Speyer 
(1628), and sent delegates to Spain, to Valladolid, where 
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CharleB happened to be, to protest against the soheme of 
taxation. ^ They were supported by the great German 
capitalists. The Emperor received them graciously, and 
promised to take the government into his own hands. In 
this way the last attempt to give a governmental unity to 
Germany was destroyed by the joint action of the Emperor 
and of the cities. It is unquestionable that the Beformation 
under Luther did seriously assist in the disintegration of 
Germany, but it must be remembered that a movement 
cannot become national where there is no nation, and that 
German nationality had been hopelossly destroyed just at 
the time when it was most needed to unify and moderate 
the great religious impulses which were throbbing in the 
hearts of its citizens. 

Maximilian had been elected King of the Romans in 
1486, and hod succeeded to the Empire on the death of 
his father, Frederick iiL, in 1493. His was a strongly 
fascinating personality — a man full of enthusiasms, nevei 
lacking in ideas, but singularly destitute of the patient 
practical power to make them workable. He may almost 
be called a type of that Germany over which he was called 
to rula No man was fuller of the longing for German 
unity as an ideal ; no man did more to perpetuate the very 
real divisions of the land. 

Ho was the patron of German learning and of German 
art, and won the praises of the German Humanists: no 
ruler was more celebrated in contemporary song. He pro- 
tected and supported the German towns, encouraged their 
industries, and fostered their culture. In almost every- 
thing ideal he stood for German nationality and unity. 
He placed himself at the head of all those intellectual and 
artistic forces from which spread the thought of a united 
Germany for the Germans. On the other hand, his one 
persistent practical policy, and the only one in which he 
was almost uniformly successful, was to unify and con- 
solidate the family possessions of the House of Hapsburg. 
In this policy he was the leader of those who broke up 
Germany into an aggregate of separate and independent 
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principalities. The greater German princes followed hia 
example, and did their best to transform themselves into 
the civilised rulers of modem States. 

Maximilian died somewhat unexpectedly on January 
12th, 1619, and five months were spent in intrigues 
by the partisans of Francis of France and young Charles, 
King of Spain, the grandson of Maximilian. The French 
party believed that they had secured by bribery a majority 
of the Electors ; and when this was whispered about, the 
popular feeling in favour of Charles, on account of his 
German blood, soon began to manifest itself. It was 
naturally strongest in the Bhine provinces. Papal dele- 
gates could not get the Bhine skippers to hire boats to 
them for their journey, as it was believed that the Pope 
favoured the French king. The Imperial Cities accused 
Francis of fomenting internecine war in Germany, and 
displayed their hatred of hia candidatura The very 
Landskiiechten clamoured for the grandson of their 
** Father'* Maximilian. The eyes of all Germany were 
turned anxiously enough to the venerable town of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main, where, according to ancient usage, 
the Electors met to select the ruler of the Holy Boman 
Empire. On the 28th of June (1519) the alarm bell 
of the town gave the signal, and the Electors assembled 
in their scarlet robes of State in the dim little chapel of 
St. Bartholomew, where the conclave was always held. 
The manifestation of popular feeling had done its work. 
Charles was unanimously chosen, and all Germany rejoiced, 
— ^the good burghers of Frankfurt declaring that if the 
Electors had chosen Francis they would have been ** playing 
with death." 

It was a wave of national excitement, the desire for 
a Otrman ruler, that had brought about the unanimous 
election ; and never were a people more mistaken and, in 
the end, disappointed. Charles was the heir of the House 
of Hapsburg, the grandson of Maximilian, his veins full 
of German blood. But he was no German. Maximilian 
was the last of the real German Hapsburgs. History 
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THE RENAISSANCE.* 

I 1. Tht TrantUion from the Mediceval to the Modem 
World. 

Thk movement called the Renaissance, in its widest extent, 
may be described as the transition from the mediaeval to 
the modem world. All our present conceptions of life 
and thought find their roots within this period. 

It saw the beginnings of modem science and the 
application of true scientific methods to the investigation 
of nature. It witnessed the astronomical discoveries of 
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Copernicus and Calileo, and the foundation of anatomy 
under Vesgalius. 

It was the age of geographical explorations. The 
discoveries of the telescope, the mariner’s compass, and 
gunpowder gave men mastery over pn^viously unknown 
natural forces, and multiplied their powi^rs, their daring, 
and their capacities for adventure. When these geogra- 
phical discoveries had made a world -trade a possible thing, 
there began that change from mediaeval to modem methods 
in trade and commerce which lusted from the close of 
the fourteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the modem commercial conditions were 
thoroughly established. The transition period was marked 
by the widening area of trade, which was no longer 
restricted to the Mediterranean, the Black and the North 
Seas, to the Baltic, and to the east coasts of Africa. The 
rigid groups of artisans and traders — the guild system of 
the Middle Ages — began to dissolve, and to leave freer 
space for individual and new corporate effort Prices 
were gradually freed from official regulation, and became 
subject to the natural effects of bargaining. Adventure 
companies were started to share in the world-trade, and a 
beginning was made of dealing on commissions. All these 
changes belong to the period of transition between the 
mediaeval and the modern world. 

In the art of governing men the Benaissance was the age 
of political concentration. In two realms — Germany and 
Italy — the mediaeval conceptions of Emperor and Pope, 
world-king and world-priest, were still strong enough to 
prevent the union of national forces under one political 
head ; but there, also, the principle of coalescence may be 
found in partial operation, — in Germany in the formation 
of great independent principalities, and in Italy in the 
growth of the States of the Church, — and its partial failure 
subjected both nationalities to foreign oppression. Every- 
where there was the attempt to assert the claims of the 
secular powers to emancipate themselves from clerical 
tutelage and ecclesiastical usurpation. While, underlying 
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all, there was the beginning of the aeeertion of the 
supreme right of individual revolt against eveqr custom, 
law, or theory which would subordinate the man to the 
caste or class. The Swiss peasantry began it when they 
made pikes by tying their scythes to their alpenstocks, 
and, standing shoulder to shoulder at Morgarten and 
Sempach, broke the fiercest charges of mediaaval knight- 
hood. They proved that man for man the peasant was 
as good as the noble, and individual manhood asserted 
in this rude and bodily fashion soon began to express 
itself mentally and morally. 

In jurisprudence the Renaissance may be described as 
the introduction of historical and scientific methods, the 
abandonment of legal fictions based upon collections of 
false decretals, the recovery of the true text of the Roman 
code, and the substitution of civil for canon law as the 
basis of legislation and government There was a 
complete break with the past. The substitution of civil 
law based upon the lawbooks of Justinian for the canon 
law founded upon the Decretum of Oratian, involved such 
a breach in continuity that it was the most momentous of 
all the changes of that period of transition. For law 
enters into every human relation, and a thorough change 
of legal principles must involve a revolution which is none 
the less real that it works almost silently. The codes of 
Justinian and of Theodosius completely reversed the 
teachings of the canonists, and the civilian lawyers learned 
to look upon the Church as only a department of the 
State. 

In literature there was the discovery of classical 
manuscripts, the introduction of the study of Greek, the 
perception of the beauties of language in the choice and 
arrangement of words under the guidance of classical 
modela The literary powers of modem languages were 
also discovered, — Italian, English, French, and German, — 
and with the discovery the national literatures of Europe 
came into being. 

In art a complete revolution was eCTected in architeo- 
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tore, painting, and soulpture by the reoovery of anoieni 
models and the study of the principles of their con- 
stniction. 

The manufacture of paper, the discoyery of the arts 
of printing and engraving, multiplied the possession of the 
treasures of the intelligence and of artistic genius, and 
combined to make art and literature democratic. What 
was once confined to a favoured few became common pro- 
perty. New thoughts could act on men in masses, and 
began to move the multitude. The old mediaaval barriers 
were broken down, and men came to see that there was 
more in religion than the mediaeval Church had taught, 
more in social life than feudalism had manifested, and 
that knowledge was a manifold unknown to their 
fathers. 

If the Kenaissance be the transition from the mediaeval 
to the modem world, — and it is scarcely possible to regard 
it otherwise, — then it is one of those great movements of 
the mind of mankind that almost defy exact description, 
and there is an elusiveness about it which confounds us 
when we attempt definition. ** It was the emancipation of 
the reason,” says Symonds, " in a race of men, intolerant 
of control, ready to criticise canons of conduct, enthusiastic 
of antique liberty, freshly awakened to the sense of beauty, 
and anxious above all things to secure for themselves free 
scope in spheres outside the region of authority. Men 
so vigorous and independent felt the joy of exploration. 
There was no problem they feared to face, no formula 
they were not eager to recast according to their new con- 
ceptions.” ^ It was the blossoming and fructifying of the 
European intellectual life; but perhaps it ought to be 
added that it contained a new conception of the universe 
in which religion consisted less in a feeling of dependence 
on God, and more in a faith on the possibilities lying in 
mankind. 

‘ Sjmondi, JUnainana im lUUy, Revival ^ LRJUn (London, 1S77). 
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S 2. Tht Bevival of lAJUroJturo and Art 

But the BenaiflsancA has generally a more limited 
meaning, and one defined by the most potent of the new 
forces which worked for the general intellectual regenera- 
tion. It means the revival of learning and of art conse- 
quent on the discovery and study of the literary and 
artistic masterpieces of antiquity. It is perhaps in this 
more limited sense that the movement more directly pre- 
pared the way for the Reformation and what followed, and 
deserves more detailed examination. It was the discovery 
of a lost means of culture and the consequent awakening 
and diffusion of a literary, artistic, and critical spirit. 

A knowledge of ancient Latin literature had not 
entirely perished during the earlier Middle Ages. The 
Benedictine monasteries had preserved classical manuscripts 
—especially the monastery of Monte Cassino for the 
southern, and that of Fulda for the northern parts of 
Europe. These monasteries and their sister establishments 
were schools of learning as well as libraries, and we read 
of more than one where the study of some of the classical 
authors was part of the regular training. Virgil, Horace, 
Terence and Martial, Livy, Suetonius and Sallust, were 
known and studied. Greek literature had not survived to 
anything like the same extent, but it had never entirely 
disappeared from Southern Europe, and especially from 
Southern Italy. Ever since the days of the Roman 
Republic in that part of the Italian peninsula once called 
Magna Graecia, Greek had been the language of many of 
the common people, as it is to this day, in districts of 
Calabria and of Sicily ; and the teachers and students of 
the mediaeval University of Salerno had never lost their 
taste for its study.' But with all this, the fourteenth 
century, and notably the age of Petrarch, saw the begin- 

' There ia evidence that Thomas Aquinas was not dependent, as is oom- 
monly supposed, for his acquaintance with Greek phUosophy ou translations 
into Latin of the Arabio translations of portions of Aristotle, but that he 
proQUced Latu vsnioDa made directly from the original Greek. 
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Dings of new zeal for the literature of the past, and was 
really the Jbeginning of a new era. 

Italy was the first land to become free from the 
conditions of medieeval life, and ready to enter on the new 
life which was awaiting Europa There was an Italian 
language, the feeling of distinct nationality, a considerable 
advance in civilisation, an accumulation of wealth, and, 
during the age of the despots, a comparative freedom from 
constant changes in political conditiona 

Dante’s great poem, interweaving as it does the imagery 
and mysticism of Giacchiuo di Fiore, the deepest spiritual 
and moral teaching of the medioeval Church, and the 
insight and judgment on men and things of a great poet, 
was the first sign that Italy had wakened from the sleep 
of the Middle Agea Petrarch came next, the passionate 
student of the lives, the thoughts, and emotions of the 
great masters of classical Latin literature. They were real 
men for him, his own Italian ancestors, and they as he 
had felt the need of Hellenic culture to solace their souls, 
and serve for the universal education of the human raca 
Boccaccio, the third leader in the awakening, preached the 
joy of living, the universal capacity for pleasure, and the 
sensuous beauty of the world. He too, like Petrarch, felt 
the need of Hellenic cultura For both there was an 
awakening to the beauty of literary form, and the con- 
viction that a study of the ancient classics would enable 
them to achieve it Both valued the vision of a new 
conception of life derived from the perusal of the classics, 
freer, more enlarged and joyous, more rational than the 
Middle Ages had witnessed. Petrarch and Boccaccio 
yearned after the life thus disclosed, which gave unfettered 
scope to the play of the emotions, to the sense of beauty, 
and to the manifold activity of the human intelligenca 
Learned Greeks were induced to settle in Itdy — men 
who were able to interpret the ancient Greek poets and 
prose writers — Manuel Chrysoloras (at Florence, 1397- 
1400), George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza (whose Greek 
Otamma/r Erasmus taught from while in England), Gemistos 
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Plethon, a diBtingaished Flatonist, under whom the Chris- 
tian Platonism received its impulse, and John A^rgyropoulos, 
who was the teacher of Reuchlin. The men of the early 
Itenaissanoe were their pupils. 


§ 3. lU earlier relation to Christianity, 

There was nothing hostile to Christianity or to the 
mediseval Church in the earlier stages of this intellectual 
revival, and very little of the neo-paganism which it 
developed afterwards. Many of the instincts of mediaeval 
piety remained, only the objects were changed. Petrarch 
revered the MS. of Homer, which he could not read, as an 
ancestor of his might have venerated the scapulary of a 
saint^ The men of the early Benaissance made collections 
of MSS. and inscriptions, of cameos and of coins, and 
worshipped them as if they had been reUca The Medicean 
library was formed about 1460, the Vatican Library in 
1463, and the age of passionate collection began. 

The age of scholarship succeeded, and Italian students 
began to interpret the ancient classical authors with a 
mysticism all their own. They sought a means of recon- 
ciling Christian thought with ancient pagan philosophy, 
and, like Clement of Alexandria and Origen, discovered it 
in Platonism. Platonic academies were founded, and 
Cardinal Bessarion, Marsiglio Ficino, and Pico della Mir- 
andola became the Christian Platonists of Italy. Of course, 
in their enthusiasm they went too far. They appropriated 
the whole intellectual life of a pagan age, and adopted its 
ethical as well as its intellectual perceptions, its basis of 
sensuous pleasures, and its joy in sensuous living. Still 
their main thought was to show that Hellenism as well 
as Judaism was a pathway to Christianity, and that the 
Sibyl as well as David was a witness for Christ 

The Papacy lent its patronage to the revival of litera- 

‘ H« embnoed it, lighed orar it, and told it how he longed to hear it 
epeak : Fraoaeetti, IVondlan MnuncAw, EpiMm /aeitfiom St vowim^ U. 
47a-47S. 
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tare and art, and put itself at the head of the movement 
of intellectual life. Pope Nicolas v. (1447-1456) was the 
first Bishop of Some who fostered the Benaissanoe, and he 
himself may be taken as representing the sincerity, the 
simplicity, and the lofty intellectual and artistic aims of 
its earliest period. Sprung from an obscure family belong- 
ing to Sarzana a small town near Spezzia, and oast on his 
own resources before he had fairly quitted boyhood, he bad 
risen by his talents and his character to the highest position 
in the Church. He had been private tutor, secretary, 
librarian, and through all a genuine lover of hooka They 
were the only personal luxury he indulged in, and perhaps 
no one in his days knew more about them. He was the 
confidential adviser of Lorenzo de Medici when he founded 
his great library in San Marco. He himself began the 
Vatican Library. He had agents who ransacked the 
monasteries of Europe, and he collected the literary relics 
which had escaped destruction in the sack of Constanti- 
nople. Before his death his library in the Vatican contained 
more than 6000 MSS. He gathered round him a band 
of illustrious artists and scholars. He filled Some with 
skilled and artistic artisans, with decorators, jewellers, 
workers in painted glass and embroidery. The famous Leo 
Alberti was one of his architects, and Fra Angelico one 
of his artists. Laurentius Valla and Poggio Bracciolini, 
Cardinal Bessarion and George of Trebizond, were among 
his scholara He directed and inspired their work. Valla's 
critical attacks on the Donation of Constantine, and on the 
tradition that the Twelve had dictated the Apostles' Creed, 
did not shake his confidence in the scholar. The principal 
Greek authors were translated into Latin by bis orders. 
Europe saw theology, learning, and art lending each other 
mutual support under the leadership of the head of the 
Church. Perhaps Julius ii. (1503-1613) conceived more 
definitely than even Nicolas had done that one duty of 
the head of the Church was to assume the leadership of 
the intellectual and artistic movement which was making 
wider the thought of Europe,— only his restless energy 
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never permitted him leisure to give efifeot to his con- 
ception. *'The instruction which Pope Julius u. gave 
to Michelangelo to represent him as Moses can bear but 
one interpretation: that Julius set himself the mission 
of leading forth Israel (the Church) from its state of 
degradation, and showing it — though he could not grant 
possession — the Promised Land at least from afar, that 
blessed land which consists in the enjoyment of the 
highest intellectual benefits, and the training and con- 
secration of all the faculties of man’s mind to union 
with God.”' 

The classical revival in Italy soon exhausted itself. 
Its sensuous perceptions degenerated into sensuality, its 
instinct for the beauty of expression into elegant trifling, 
and its enthusiasm for antiquity into neo-paganism. It 
failed almost from the flrst in real moral earnestness; 
scarcely saw, and still less understood how to cure, the 
deep-seated moral evils of the age. 

Italy had given birth to the Renaissance, but it soon 
spread to the more northern lands. Perhaps Germany 
first felt the impulse, then France and England last of all. 
In dealing with the Reformation, the movement in Germany 
is the most important. 

The Germans, throughout the Middle Ages, had con- 
tinuous and intimate relations with the southern peninsula, 
and in the fifteenth century these were stronger than ever. 
German merchants had their factories in Venice and Genoa ; 
young German nobles destined for a legal or diplomatic 
career studied law at Italian universities; students of 
medicine completed their studies in the famous southern 
schools; and the German wandering student frequently 
crossed the Alps to pick up additional knowledge. There 
was such constant scholarly intercourse between Germany 
and Italy, that the New Learning could not fail to spread 
among the men of the nortL 

^ Ph>liMMr Knust, CwmJbridg$ Modtm HuCory, iL a 
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§ 4. Ths Brethren of (he Common Lot 

Germany and the Low Countries had been singalarly 
prepared for that revival of letters, art, and science which 
had come to Italy. One of the greatest gifts bestowed by 
the Mystics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries on 
their native land had been an excellent system of school 
education. Gerard Groot, a disciple of the Flemish mystic 
Jan van Rysbroeck, had, after long consultations with his 
Master, founded a brotherhood called the Brethren qf the 
Common Life} whose aim was to better the religious con- 
dition of their fellow-men by the multiplication of good 
books and by the careful training of the young. They 
were to support themselves by copying and selling manu- 
scripts. All the houses of the Brethren had a large 
room, where a number of scribes sat at tables, a reader 
repeated slowly the words of the manusciipt, and books 
were multiplied as rapidly as was possible before the 
invention of printing. They filled their own libraries 
with the best books of Christian and pagan antiquity. 
They multiplied small tracts containing tho mystical and 
practical theology of the Friends of Ood, and sent them 
into circulation among the peopla One of the intimate 
followers of Groot, Florentius Badewynsohn, proved to be 
a distinguished educationalist, and the schools of the Order 
soon beoune famous. The Brethren, to use the words 
of their founder, employed education for the purpose 
of ** raising spiritual pillars in the Temple of the Lord." 
They insisted on a study of the Vulgate in their classes; 
they placed German translations of Christian authors in 
the hands of their pupils ; they took pains to give them 
a good knowledge of Latin, and read with them selections 
from the best known ancient authors; they even taught 
a little Greek; and their scholars learned to sing the 
simpler, more evangelical Latin hymns. 

The mother school was at Deventer, a town situated at 

* G. H. Ddprot, Vwrhtmdding 0 wr d§ Bradtrkkai^ wtm 0§rmrd Oroek 
(Irahtim, 186S). 
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the 80 uth-weet comer of the great episcopal territory ot 
Utrecht, now the Dutch province of Ober-Yess^l. It lies 
on the bank of that branch of the Bhine (the Yessel) which 
flowing northwards glides past Zutphen, Deventer, Zwolle, 
and loses itself in the Zuyder Zee at Kampen. A large 
number of the more distinguished leaders of the fifteenth 
century owed their early training to this great school at 
Deventer. During the last decades of the fifteenth century 
the headmaster was Alexander Hegius (Haage, 1433-1498), 
who came to Deventer in 1471 and remained thereuntil his 
death.^ The school reached its height of fame under this 
renowned master, who gathered 2000 pupils around him, 
— among them Erasmus, Conrad Mutti (Mutianus Rufus), 
Hermann von Busch, Johann Murmellius, — and, rejecting 
the older methods of grammatical instruction, taught 
them to know the niceties of the Latin tongue by leading 
them directly to the study of the great writers of classical 
antiquity. He was such an indefatigable student that he 
kept himself awake during the night-watches, it is said, by 
holding in his hands the candle which lighted him, in order 
to be wakened by its fall should slumber overtake him. 
The glory of Deventer perished with this great teacher, 
who to the last maintained the ancient traditions of the 
school by his maxim, that learning without piety was rather 
a curse than a blessing. 

Other famous schools of the Brethren in the second 
half of the fifteenth century were Schlettstadt,* in Elsass, 
some miles from the west bank of the Bhine, and about 
half-way between Strassburg and Basel ; Munster on the 
Ems, the Monasterium of the earlier Middle Ages ; Emme- 
rich, a town on the Bhine near the borders of Holland, and 
Altmarok, in the north-west Schlettstadt, under its master 
Ludwig Dringenberg, almost rivalled the fame of Daventer, 
and many of the members of the well-known Strassburg circle 
which gathered round Jacob Wimpheling, Sebastian Brand, 

^ H. Haitfelder, Der Zustand dtr dsulkKen Hoehaehylm am Bade dm 
MiMaUtn. HiM, Zmitehr. hdw, 60-107, 1800. 

* StniTW, DU SekuU van SchUUdatU (Leipilg, 1880). 
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and the Oerman Savonarola, John Geiler von Keysenberg, 
had been Qupilfl in this school Besides these more famous 
establishments, the schools of the Brethren spread all over 
Germany. The teachers were commonly called the JZott- 
Bnuder, and under this name they had a school in Magde- 
burg to which probably Luther was sent when he spent a 
year in that town. Their work was so pervading and their 
teaching so effectual, that we are informed by chroniclers, 
who had nothing to do with the Brethren, that in many 
German towns, girls could be heard singing the simpler 
Latin hymns, and that the children of artisans could 
converse in Latin. 


§ 6. Oerman UniversUiee^ Schools, and ScKotarskip. 

The desire for education spread all over Germany in 
the fifteenth century. Princes and burghers vied with each 
other in erecting seats of learning. Within one hundred 
and fifty years no fewer than seventeen new universities 
were founded. Frag, a Bohemian foundation, came into 
existence in 1348. Then followed four German founda- 
tions, Vienna, in 1365 or 1384 ; Heidelberg, in 1386 ; Eoln, 
in 1388; and Erfurt, established by the townspeople, in 
1392. In the fifteenth century there were Leipzig, in 
1409 ; Bostock, on the shore of what was called the East 
Sea, almost opposite the south point of Sweden, in 1419 ; 
Cracow, a Polish foundation, in 1420 ; Greifswald, in 1466 ; 
Freiburg and Trier, in 1467 ; Basel, in 1460 ; Ingolstadt, 
founded with the special intention of training students in 
obedience to the Pope, a task singularly well accomplished, 
in 1472; Tiibingen and Mainz, in 1477 ; Wittenberg, in 
1502; and Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, in 1607. Marburg, the 
first Beformation University, was founded in 1627. 

The craving for education laid hold on the burgher 
class, and towns vied with each other in providing superior 
schools, with teachers paid out of the town's revenues. 
Some German towns had several such foundations. 
Breslau, the student's paradise," had seven. Nor was 
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the education of girls neglected. Frankfurt-on-the-Main 
founded a high school for girls early in thp fifteenth 
century, and insisted that the teachers were to be learned 
ladies who were not nuns.^ Besides the classrooms, the 
towns usually provided hostels, where the boys got lodging 
and sometimes firewood (they were expected to obtain food 
by begging through the streets of the town), and frequently 
hospitals where the scholars could be tended in illness.^ 
These possibilities of education attracted boys from all 
parts of the country, and added a new class of vagrants to 
the tramps of all kinds who infested the roads during the 
later Middle Ages. The wandering scholar, with his yellow 
scarf, was a feature of the era, and frequently not a reput- 
able one. He was usually introduced as a character into 
the FcLstncichtapitle^ or rude popular carnival comedies, and 
was almost always a rogue and often a thief. Children 
of ten and twelve years of age left their villages, in charge 
of an older student, to join some famous school But 
these older students were too often mere vagrants, with just 
learning enough to impose upon the simple peasantry, 
to whom they sold charms against toothache and other 
troublea The young children entrusted to them by con- 
fiding parents were often ti*eated with the greatest cruelty, 
employed by them to beg or steal food, and sent round to 
the public-houses with cans to beg for beer. The small 
unfortunates were the prisoners, the slaves, of their dis- 
reputable masters, and many of them died by the roadside. 
We need not wonder that Luther, with his, memory full of 
these wandering students, in after days denounced the 
system by which men spent sometimes ** twenty and even 
forty years ” in a so-called student life, which was often 
one of the lowest vagrancy and debauchery, and in the end 
knew neither Cennan nor Latin, “ to say nothing,” he adds 
with honest indignation, ” of the shameful and vicious life 
by which our worthy youth have been so grievously oor- 

^ Kriegk, Ikut$ch«9 Bilr^firihwm im MiiUUUitr^ iMoe Folge (Ftftnkfiirt a. 
M. 1868), pp. 77 ff. 

•Boot, T’komof «MMi A/tx (Updg, 1878), pp. 20 ff. 
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nipted.” Two or three of the autobiographies U these 
wanderiug students have survived ; and two of them, those 
of Thomas Platter and of Johann Butzbach, belong to 
Luther's time, and give a vivid picture of their lives.^ 

Germany had no lack of schools and universities, but it 
can scarcely be said that they did more than serve as a 
preparation for the entrance of the Henaissance move- 
ment. During the fifteenth century all the Universities 
were under the influence of the Church, and Scholasticism 
prescribed the methods of study. Very little of the New 
Learning was allowed to enter. It is true that if Ebln and 
perhaps Ingolstadt be excepted, the Scholastic which was 
taught represented what were supposed to be the more 
advanced opinions — those of John Duns Scotus, William 
of Occam, and Gabriel Biel, rather than the learning 
of Thomas Aquinas and other great defenders of pa))al 
traditions ; but it lent itself as thoroughly as did the older 
Scholastic to the discussion of all kinds of verbal and 
logical subtleties. Knowledge of every kind was discussed 
under formulce and phrases sanctioned by long scholastic 
usa It is impossible to describe the minute distinctions 
and the intricate reasoning based upon them without 
exceeding the space at our disposal It is enough to say 
that the prevailing course of study furnished an imposing 
framework without much solid content, and provided an 
intellectual gymnastic without much real knowledge. A 
survival can be seen in the Formal Logic still taught. 
The quantity of misspent ingenuity called forth to produce 
the figures and moods, and bestowed on discovering and 
arranging all possible moods under each figure and in 
providing all with nmemonic names, — Barbara^ Celareni, 
Darii, Ferioque priaris, etc., — affords some insight into the 
scholastic methods in use in these universities of the 
fifteenth century. 

Then it must be remembered that the scholarship 

‘ H. Boos, Thonuu wnd FfAim PlaUer (Leipzig, 1870) ; Beoksr, Chrmutm 
dufaknnden SdwUn oder WtmierhiUihUin du /oAoniMf B%izUuh (Batis* 
boo, 1809). 
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took a qnari-eccTesiastical form. The nniversities were 
all monastic institutions, where the teachers ^ were pro- 
fessional and the students amateur celibates. The scholars 
were gathered into hostels in which they lived with 
their teachers, and were taught to consider themselves 
very superior persona The statutes of medieval Oxford 
declare that God created "clerks” with gifts of intelli- 
gence denied to mere lay persons ; that it behoved " clerks ” 
to exhibit this difference by their outward appearance ; and 
that the university tailors, whose duty it was to make men 
ixtrinsecus what God had made them irUrinsectts, were to be 
reckoned as members of the University. Those mediseval 
students sometimes assumed airs which roused the passions 
of the laity, and frequently led to tremendous riota Thus 
in 1513 the townsfolk of Erfurt battered in the gates of 
the University with cannon, and after the flight of the 
professors and students destroyed almost all the archives 
and library. About the same time some citizens of Vienna 
having jeered at the sacred student dress, there ensued the 
" Latin war,” which literally devastated the town. This pride 
of separation between " clerks ” and laity culminated in the 
great annual procession, when the newly capped graduates, 
clothed in all the glory of new bachelors' and masters' gowns 
and hoods, marched through the principal streets of the 
university town, in the midst of the university dignitaries 
and frequently attended by the magistrates in their robes. 
Young Luther confessed that when he first saw the pro- 
cession at Erfurt he thought that no position on earth was 
more enviable than that of a newly capped graduata 

Medieval ecclesiastical tradition brooded over all de- 
partments of learning; and the philosophy and logic, or 
what were supposed to be the philosophy and logic, of 
Aristotle ruled that tradition. The reverence for the name 
of Aristotle almost took the form of a religious fervour. 
In a curious mediseval Life qf Aristotle the ancient pagan 
thinker is declared to be a forerunner of Christ. All who 
refused to accept his guidance were heretics, and his 
formal scheme of thought was supposed to justify the 
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‘ H. Boos, Thonuu wnd FfAim PlaUer (Leipzig, 1870) ; Beoksr, Chrmutm 
dufaknnden SdwUn oder WtmierhiUihUin du /oAoniMf B%izUuh (Batis* 
boo, 1809). 
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(1401-1464). He was a man of singaUrly open mind, 
who, while he was saturated with the old learning, was able 
to appreciate the new. He had studied the classics in 
Italy. He was an expert mathematician and astronomer. 
Some have even assert^ that he anticipated the discoverieif 
of Galileo. The instruments with which he worked, 
roughly made by a village tinsmith, may still be seen 
preserved in the Brother-house which he founded at his 
birthplace, Cues, on the Mosel ; and there, too, the sheets, 
covered with his long calculations for the reform of the 
calendar, may still be studied. 

Another scholar, sent out by* the same schools, was 
John Wessel of Groningen (1420-1489), who wandered in 
search of learning from Koln to Paris and from Paris to 
Italy. He finally settled down as a canon in the Brother- 
hood of Mount St. Agnes. There he gathered round him 
a band of young students, whom he encouraged to study 
Greek and Hebrew. He was a theologian who delighted 
to criticise the current opinions on theological doctrinea 
He denied that the fire of Purgatory could be material fire, 
and he theorised about indulgences in such a way as to be 
a forerunner of Luther.^ If I had read his bools before,” 
said Luther, my enemies might have thought that Luther 
had borrowed everything from Wessel, so great is the 
agreement between our spirits. I feel my joy and my 
strength increase, I have no doubt that I have taught 
aright, when I find that one who wrote at a different time, 
in another clime, and with a different intention, agrees so 
entirely in my view and expresses it in almost the same 
words.” 

Other like-minded scholars might be mentioned, 
Budolph Agi’icola* (1442-1485), Jacob Wimpheling* 
(1450-1628), and Sebastian Brand (1457-1521), who 

' WeMeri most important Thesoa on Indnlgenoes an giveu in Ullmanii, 
Rtformnn brfart the Rrformalion (Edinburgh, 1866), ii. 646 f. 

* Trealiug, Fiia et Merita Budoiphi AgriGolm (Ordningen, 1880). 

*Wiakowatoff, Jaeoh Wimphtiimg, mia Leben wed mmm SehrifUn 
(Barlin, 1867). 
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of the library ; and in general made his life a bnrden. He 
struggled on till 1460. Then he spent many years in 
wandering from place to place, teaching the classics pri- 
vately to such scholars as he could find. He was not a 
man of reputable life, was greatly given to drink, a free 
liver in every way, and thoroughly irreligious, with a strong 
contempt for all theology. He seems to have contrived 
when sober to keep his heretical opinions to himself, but to 
have betrayed himself occasionally in his drinking bouts. 
When at Basel he was accused of denying the doctrine of 
Three Persons in the Godhead, and told his accusers that 
he would willingly confess to four if they would only let 
him alona He ended his days as a teacher of medicine 
in Vienna. 

History has preserved the names of several of these 
wandering scholars who sowed the seeds of classical studies 
in Germany, and there wore, doubtless, many who have 
been forgotten. Loose living, irreligious, their one gift a 
genuine desire to know and impart a knowledge of the 
ancient classical literature, careless how they fared pro- 
vided only they could study and teach Latin and Greek, 
they were the disreputable apostles of the New Learning, 
and in their careless way scattered it over the northern 
lands. 


§ 7. Tht Hmumist CireUs in the Citie$. 

The seed-beds of the German Benaissance were at first 
not so much the Universities, as associations of intimates in 
some of the cities. Three were pre-eminent, — Strassburg, 
Augsburg, and Numberg, — all wealthy imperial cities, 
having intimate relations with the imperial court on the 
one hand and with Italy on the other. 

The Humanist circle at Numberg was perhaps the 
most distinguished, and it stood m closer relations than 
any other with the coming Beformation. Its best known 
member was Willibald Firkheimer^ (1470-1528), whose 
training had been more that of a young Florentine patrician 
« Roth, WiUibald PiriMmtr (HaUt, 1887). 
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than of the son of a German burgher. His father, a 
wealthy Ni^berg merchant of great intellectual gifts and 
attainments, a skilled diplomatist, and a confidential friend 
of the Emperor Maximilian, superintended his son’s educa- 
tion. He took the boy with him on the journeys which 
trade or the diplomatic business of his city compelled him 
to make, and initiated him into the mysteries of commerce 
and of German politica The lad was also trained in the 
knightly accomplishments of horsemanship and the skilful 
use of weapons. He was sent, like many a young Gorman 
patrician, to Padua and Pavia (1490-1497) to study juris- 
prudence and the science of diplomacy, and was advised 
not to neglect opportunities to acquire the^Now Learning. 
When he returned, m his twenty-seventh year, he was 
appointed one of the counsellors of the city, and was 
entrusted with an important share in the management of 
its businesa In this capacity it was necessary for him to 
make many a journey to the Diet or to the imperial court, 
and he soon became a favourite with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, who rejoiced in converse with a mind as versatile 
as his own. No German so nearly approached the many- 
sided culture of the leading Italian Humanists as did this 
citizen of NUmberg. On the other hand, he possessed a 
fund of earnestness which no Italian seems to have 
possessed. He was deeply anxious about reformation in 
Church and State, and after the Leipzig disputation had 
shown that Luther’s quarrel with the Pope was no mere 
monkish dispute, but went to the roots of things, he was a 
sedate supporter of the Reformation in its earlier stages. 
His sisters Charitas and Clara, both learned ladies, were 
nuns in the Convent of St Clara at Ntimberg. The elder, 
who was the abbess of her convent, has left an interesting 
collection of letters, from which it seems probable that she 
had great influence over her brother, and prevented him 
from joining the Lutheran Church after it bad finally 
separated from the Boman obedience. 

Pirkheimer gave the time which was not occupied with 
public affairs to learning and intercourse with scholara 
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His house was a palace filled with objects of art His 
library, well stock^ with MSS. and b^ks, open to 
every student who came with an introduction to its owner. 
At his banquets, which were famous, he delighted to 
assemble round his table the most distinguished men of the 
day. He was quite at home in Greek, and made transla- 
tions from the works of Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, and 
Lucian into Latin or German. The description which he 
gives, in his familiar letters to his sisters and intimate 
friends, of his life on his brother-in-law’s country estate is 
like a picture of the habits of a Roman patrician of the 
fifth century in (3auL The morning was spent in study, 
in reading Plato or Cicero ; and in the afternoon, if the 
gout chanced to keep him indoors, he watched from his 
windows the country people in the fields, or the sportsman 
and the fisher at their occupations. He was fond of enter- 
taining visitors from the neighbourhood. Sometimes he 
gathered round him his upper servants or his tenants, with 
their wives and families. The evening was usually devoted 
to the study of history and archaeology, in both of which 
he was greatly interested. He was in the habit of sitting 
up late at night, and when the sky was clear he followed 
the motions of the planets with a telescope ; for, like many 
others in that age, he had faith in astrology, and believed 
that he could read future events and the destinies of 
nations in the courses of the wandering stars. 

In all those civic circles, poets and artists were found 
as members — Hans Holbein at Augsburg ; Albert Durer, 
with Hans Sebaldus Beham, at Nilmberg. The contem- 
porary Italian paintcra, when they ceased to select their 
subjects from Scripture or from the Lives of the Saints, 
turned instinctively to depict scenes from the ancient 
pagan mythology. The (German artists strayed elsewhera 
They turned for subjects to the common life of the peopla 
But the change was gradual The Virgin ceased to be the 
Queen of Heaven and became the purest type of homely 
human motherhood, and the attendant angels, sportive 
children plucking flowers, fondling animals, playing with 
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Crult In Lucas Cranach’s Rest on the Flight to Egypt ” 
two oherul^ have climbed a tree to rob a bird’s nest, and 
the parent birds are screaming at them from the branches. 
In one of Albert Diirer's representations of the Holy 
Family, the Virgin and Child are seated in the middle of 
a farmyard, surrounded by all kinds of rural accessories. 
Then German art plunged boldly into the delineation of the 
ordinary commonplace life — knights and tournaments, mer- 
chant trains, street scenes, pictures of peasant life, and 
especially of peasant dances, university and school scenes, 
pictures of the camp and of troops on the march. The 
coming revolution in religion was already proclaiming that 
all human life, even the most commonplace, could be 
sacred; and contemporary art discovered the picturesque 
in the ordinary life of the people — ^in the castles of the 
nobles, in the markets of the cities, and in the villages of the 
peasants. 

§ 8. Humanism in the Universities. 

The New Learning made its way gradually into the 
Universities. Classical scholars were invited to lecture or 
settle as private teachers in university towns, and the 
students read Cicero and Virgil, Horace and Fropertius, 
Livy and Sallust, Plautus and Terence. One of the earliest 
signs of the growing Humanist feeling appeared in changes 
in one of the favourite diversions of German students. In 
all the mediicval Universities at carnival time the students 
got up and performed plays. The subjects were almost in- 
variably taken from the Scriptures or from the Apocrypha. 
Chaucer says of an Oxford student, that 

**80106110168 to shew hia ]ightn 688 e and hii niaatereye 
ll 6 played Herod on a gallows high.” 

At the end of the fifteenth century the subjects changed, 
and students’ plays were either reproductions from Plautus 
or Terence, or original compositions representing the 
common life of the lima 

The legal recognition of Humanism wlthm a University 
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Qommonly showed itself in the instituticn of a leotnreship 
of Poetry or Oratory — ^for the Gorman Humanists were 
commonly known as the Poets.” Freiburg established a 
chair of Poetry in 1471, and Basel in 1474 ; in Tubingen 
the stipend for an Orator was legally sanctioned in 1481, 
and Conrad Geltis was appointed to a chair of Poetry and 
Eloquence in 1492. 

Erfurt, however, was generally regarded as the special 
nursery of Gorman university Humanism ever since Peter 
Luders had taught there in 1460. From that date 
the University never lacked Humanist teachers, and a 
Humanist circle had gradually grown up among the suc- 
cessive generations of studenta The permanent chief of 
this circle was a German scholar, whose name was Conrad 
Mut (Mudt, Mutta, and Mutti are variations), who Latinised 
his name into Mutianus, and added Bufus because he was 
red-haired. This Mutianus Bufus was in many respects 
a typical German Humanist. He was born in 1472 at 
Homburg in Hesse, had studied at Deventer under Alexander 
Hegius, had attended the University of Erfurt, and had 
then gone to Italy to study law and the New Learning 
He became a Doctor of Laws of Bologna, made friends 
among many of the distinguished Italian Humanists, and 
had gained many patrons among the cardinals in Borne. 
He finally settled in Gotha, where he had received a 
canonry in the Church, He did not win any distinction 
as an author, but has left behind him an interesting 
collection of letters. His great delight was to gather 
round him promising young students belonging to the 
University of Erfurt, to superintend their reading, and to 
advise them in all literary matters. While in Italy he 
had become acquainted with Pico della Mirandola, and had 
adopted the conception of combining Platonism and Christi- 
anity in an eclectic mysticism, which was to be the esoteric 
Christianity for thinkers and educated men, while the 
popular Christianity, with its superstitions, was needed for 
the common herd. Christianity, he taught, had its begin- 
nings long before the historical advent of our Lord. " The 
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true Christ/' he said, “ was not a man, but the Wisdom of 
GU)d ; Ho the Son of God, and is equally imparted to 
the Jews, the Greeks, and the Gormana” ^ ** The true Christ 
is not a man, but spirit and soul, which do not manifest 
themselves in outward appearance, and are not to bo touched 
or seized by the handa"* “The law of God,” he said in 
another place, ” which enlightens the soul, has two heads : 
to love God, and to love one's neighbour as one's self. This 
law makes us partakers of Heaven. It is a natural law ; 
not hewn in stone, as was the law of Moses ; not carved in 
bronze, as was that of the Romans ; not written on parch- 
ment or paper, but implanted in our hearts by the highest 
Teacher.” ** Whoever has eaten in pious manner this memor- 
able and saving Eucharist, has done something divin& For 
the true Body of Christ is peace and concord, and there 
is no holier Host than neighl^urly love.” * He refused to 
believe in the miraculous, and held that the Scriptures were 
full of fables, meant, like those of iEsop, to teach moral 
trutha He asserted that he had devoted himself to ** God, 
the saints, and the study of all antiquity ” ; and the result 
was expressed in the following quotation from a letter to 
Urban (1606), one of his friends and pupils at Erfurt: 

There is but one god and one goddess; but there are 
many forms and many names — Jupiter, Sol, Apollo, Moses, 
Christ, Luna, Geres, Proserpina, Tellus, Mary. But do not 
spread it abroad ; we must keep silence on these Eleusinian 
mysteries. In religious matters we must employ fables 
and enigmas as a veil Thou who hast the grace of 
Jupiter, the best and greatest God, shouldst in secret despise 
the little gods. When I say Jupiter, 1 mean Christ and 
the true God. But enough of these things, which are too 
high for ua” ^ Such a man looked with contempt on the 
Church of his age, and lashed it with his scorn. ** I do 
not revere the coat or the beard of Christ ; I revere the 
true and living God, who has neiiher beard nor coat.”* In 
private he denounced the fasts of the Church, confession, 

> KmiM, Bri^weehael det Mutianus Xu/iu (CmmI, 1855), p. 82. 
p.94. p. 03. p.28. '/MAp. 487. 

5 * 
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and nuMses for the dead, and called the begging friarB 
" cowled monstera.'* He Bays sarcastically q( the Christi- 
anity of his times : We mean by faith not the conformity 
of what we say with fact, but an opinion about divine 
things founded on credulity and a persuasion which seeks 
after profit Such is its power that it is commonly 
believed that to us were given the keys of the kingdom of 
heavexL Whoever, therefore, despises our keys, shall feel 
our nails and our clubs {qtUsquia davea eontenuerit davum 
d danam aerUiet), We have taken from the brnst of 
Serapis a magical stamp to which Jesus of Calilee has 
given authority. With that figure we put our foes to 
flight, we cozen money, we consecrate Ood, we shake hell, 
and we work miracles ; whether we be heavenly minded or 
earthly minded makes no matter, provided we sit happily 
at the banquet of Jupiter.’*^ But he did not wish to 
revolt from the external authority of the Church of the 
day. " He is impious who wishes to know more than the 
Church. We bear on our forehead,’’ he says, ** the seal of 
the Cross, the standard of our King. Let us not be deserters ; 
let nothing base be found in our camp.” * The authority 
which the Humanists revolted against was merely intellec- 
tual, as was the freedom they fought for. It did not 
belong to their mission to proclaim a spiritual freedom or 
to free the common man from his slavish fear of the 
medisBval priesthood; and this made an impassable gulf 
between their aspirations and those of Luther and the 
real leaders of the Beformation movement.* 

The Erfurt circle of Humanists had for members 
Heinrich Urban, to whom many of the letters of Mutianus 
were addressed, Petreius Alperbach, who won the title of 
“ mocker of gods and men ” {dariaoT deorum at hominuwi^ 
Johann Jaeger of Domheim (Crotus Rubeanus), George 
Burkhardt from Spalt (Spalatinus), Henry and Peter 
Eberach. Eoban of Hesse (Helius Eobanus Hessus), the 

^ Kr«u% Brie/vMchmil dM Jfuiianwt Rufiu (Caaael, 1856), p. 79. 

* Ibid, pw 175 : “ Non dt ▼obiscum in outrio (nootrii) nlln torpitndo.'* 

* iWd. ; oH MpooUUy LetUr to Urban, pp. 852, 858, and pp. 168. 190. 
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most gifted of them all, and the hardeot drinker, joined 
the oirole jn 1494. 

Similar uniyerdty circles were formed elsewhere: at 
Basel, where Heinrich* Loriti from Glams (Olareanus), and 
afterwards Erasmus, were the attractions; at Tubingen, 
where Heinrich Bebel, author of the Fa/odim^ encouraged 
his younger friends to study history ; and even at Koln, 
where Hermann von Busch, a pupil of Deventer, and 
Ortuin Gratius, afterwards the butt of the authors of the 
Epistola dbsmrwum wovum^ were looked upon as leaden 
full of the New Learning. 

As in Italy Popes and cardinals patronised the leaden 
of the Benaissanoe, so in Germany the Emperor and some 
princes gave their protection to Humanism. To German 
scholan, who were at the head of the new movement, 
Maximilian seemed to be an ideal ruler. His coffen no 
doubt were almost always empty, and he had not lucrative 
p)sts at his command to bestow upon them ; the position 
of court poet given to Conrad Celtes and afterwards to 
Ulrich von Hutten brought little except coronation in 
presence of the imperial court with a tastefully woven 
laurel crown ; ^ but the character of Maximilian attracted 
peasantry and scholars alike. His romanticism, his abiding 
youthfulnesB, his amazing intellectual versatility, his knight- 
errantry, and his sympathy fascinated them. Maximilian 
lives in the folk-song of Germany as no other mler does. 
The scheme of education sung in the WeiukwMg, and 
illustrated by Hans Burgmaier, entitled him to the name 
^ the Humanist Emperor.” 

§ 9. Reuddin, 

The German Humanists, whether belonging to the 
learned societies of the cities or to the groups in the Uni- 
versities, were too full of individuality to present the 

* Oeigier in hli RenaiatatiM und HunuMiitmui in ItaHen n/nd DtnUcMoind 
(BerUn, 18S2, Oncken'i Senes) hss given n picture of the InsignU of the 
poet lonnete on p. 467, and one of Conrsd Celtes crowned on p. 469. 
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appearance of a body of men leagued together under the 
impulse of a common aim. The Erfurt band ^f scholars 
was called " the M utianic Host ** ; but the partisans of the 
New Learning could scarcely be said to form a solid 
phalanx. Something served, however, to bring them all 
together. This was the persecution of Beuchlin. 

Johann Beuchlin (1466-1622), like Erasmus after 
him, was very much a man by himself. He entered history 
at first dramatically enough. A party of Italian Humanists 
had met in the house of John Argyropoulos in Borne in 
1483. Among them was a young unknown German, who 
had newly arrived with letters of introduction to the host. 
He had come, he explained, to study Greek. Argyropoulos 
gave him a Thucydides and asked him to construe a page 
or two into Latia Beuchlin construed with such ease and 
elegance, that the company exclaimed that Greece had 
fiown across the Alps to settle in Germany. The young 
German spent some years in Italy, enjoying the friendship 
of the foremost Italian scholara He was an ardent 
student of the New Learning, and on his return was the 
first to make Greek thoroughly popular in Germany. But 
he was a still more ardent student of Hebrew, and it may 
almost be said of him that he introduced that ancient 
language to the peoples of Europe. His Ih Budimtntis 
Hehraids (1606), a grammar and dictionary in one, was 
the first book of its kind. His interest in the language 
was more than that of a student He believed that 
Hebrew was not only the most ancient, but the holiest of 
languages. God had spoken in it He had revealed Him- 
self to men not merely in the Hebrew writings of the Old 
Testament, but had also imparted, through angels and other 
divine messengers, a hidden wisdom which has been pre- 
served in ancient Hebrew writings outside of the Scriptures, 
— a wisdom known to Adam, to Noah, and to the Patri- 
archa He expounded his strange mystical theosophy in 
a curious little book, De Verho Mirifieo (1494), full of out- 
of-the-way learning, and finding sublime mysteries in the 
very points of the Hebrew Scriptures. Perhaps his cen- 
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tral thonght ia expressed in the sentence, * God is love ; 
man is hope ; the bond between them is faith. . . . God 
and man may be so combined in an indescribable union 
that the human God and the divine man may be con- 
sidered as one being.” ^ The book is a Symposium where 
Sidonius, Baruch, and Capnion (Beuchlin) hold prolonged 
discourse with each other. 

Beuchlin was fifty-four years of age when a controversy 
began which gradually divided the scholars of Germany 
into two camps, and banded the Humanists into one party 
fighting in defence of free inquiry. 

John Ffefferkom (1469-1522), bom a Jew and con- 
verted to Christianity (1505), animated with the zeal of 
a convert to bring the Jews wholesale to Christianity, 
and perhaps stimulated by the Dominicans of Koln 
(Cologne), with whom he was closely associated, conceived 
an idea that his former co-religionists might be induced to 
accept Christianity if all their peculiar books, the Old 
Testament excepted, were confiscated. During the earlier 
Middle Ages the Jews had been continually persecuted, 
and their persecution had always been popular; but the 
fifteenth century had been a period of comparative rest 
for them ; they had bought the imperial protection, and 
their services as physicians had been gratefully recognised 
in Frankfurt and many other cities.* Still the popular 
hatred against them as usurers remained, and manifested 
itself in every time of social upheaval It was always 
easy to arouse the slumbering antipathy. 

Ffefferkom had written four books against the Jews 
{Jvdenspiegel^ Jvderihsichie, Otismbwk, Jv^nfsi/nd) in the 
years 1507-1509, in which he had suggested that the 
Jews should be forbidden to practise usury, that they 
should bo compelled to listen to sermons, and that their 
Hebrew books should be confiscated. He actually got a 
mandate from the Emperor Maximilian, probably through 
some cormpt secretary, empowering him to seize upon all 

> D$ Vwrho Mirifim (ed. 1S62), p. 71. 

■ Krii^ BSirymiknm im MiBMUm, pp. 1 A , 8S-M. 
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inch books. He began his work in the Rhineland, and 
had already confiscated the books of many Jews, when, in 
the summer of 1609, he came to Reuchlin and requested 
his aid. The scholar not only refused, but pointed out 
some irregularities in the imperial mandate, llie doubtful 
l^lity of the imperial order had also attracted the attention 
of Uriel, the Archbishop of Mainz, who forbade bis clergy 
from rendering Ffefierkom any assistance. 

Upon this Pfefierkom and the Dominicans again applied 
to the Emperor, got a second mandate, then a third, which 
was the important one. It left the matter in the hands 
of the Archbishop of Mainz, who was to collect evidence 
on the subject of Jewish books. He was to ask the opinions 
of Reuchlin, of Victor von Earben (1422-1616), who had 
been a Jew but was then a Christian priest, of James 
Hochstratten (1460-1627), a Dominican and Inquisitor 
to the diocese of Eoln, a strong foe to Humanism, and of 
the Universities of Heidelberg, Erfurt, Eoln, and Mainz 
They were to write out their opinions and send them to 
Pfefferkom, who was to present them to the Emperor. 
Reuchlin was accordingly asked by the Archbishop to 
advise the Emperor ** whether it would be praiseworthy 
and beneficial to our holy religion to destroy such books 
as the Jews used, excepting only the books of the Ten 
Commandments of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalter 
of the Old Testament ? ” Reuchlin’s answer was ready by 
November 1610. He went into the matter very thoroughly 
and impartially. He divided the books of the Jews into 
several classes, and gave his opinion on each. It was out 
of the question to destroy the Old Testament. The Talmud 
was a collection of expositions of the Jewish law at various 
periods ; no one could express an opinion about it unless 
he had read it through ; Reuchlin had only been able to 
procure portions; judging from these, it was likely that 
the book did contain many things contrary to Christianity, 
but that was the nature of the Jewish religion which was 
protected by law ; it did contain many good things, and 
ought not to be destroyed. The Cabala was. according to 
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Benohlin, a very precious book, which assured us as no 
other did ot the divinity of Christ, and ought to be care- 
fully preserved. The Jews had various commentaries on 
the books of the Old Testament which were very useful 
to enable Christian scholars to understand them rightly, 
and they ought not to be destroyed. They had also ser- 
mons and ceremonial books belonging to their religion 
which had been guaranteed by imperial law. They had 
books on arts and sciences which ought to be destroyed 
only in so far as they taught such forbidden arts as magic. 
Lastly, there were books of poetry and fables, and some of 
them might contain insults to Christ, the Virgin, and the 
Apostles, and might deserve burning, but not without 
careful and competent examination. He added that the 
best way to deal with the Jews was not to bum their 
books, but to engage in reasonable, gentle, and kindly 
discussion. 

Beuchlin's opinion stood alone : all the other authorities 
suggested the burning of Jewish books, and the University 
of Mainz would not exempt the Old Testament until it 
had been shown that it had not been tampered with by 
Jewish zealots. 

The temperate and scholarly answer of Reuchlin was 
made a charge against him. The controversy which fol- 
lowed, and which lasted for six weary years, was so managed 
by the Dominicans, that Beuchlin, a Humanist and a liiy- 
man, was made to appear as defying the theologians of the 
Church on a point of theology. Like all mediaBval con- 
troversies, it was conducted with great bitterness and no 
lack of invective, frequently coarse enough. The Humanists 
saw, however, that it was the case of a scholar defending 
genuine scholarship against obscurantists, and, after a fruit- 
less endeavour to get Erasmus to lead them, they joined in 
a common attack. Artists also lent their aid. In one 
contemporary engraving, Beuchlin is seated in a car decked 
with laurels, and is in the act of entering his native town 
of PforzheiuL The Edln theologians march in chains before 
the car ; Pfefferkora lies on the ground with an executioner 
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ready to decapitate him ; dtizenB and their wives in gala 
costume await the hero, and the town's musicians salute 
him with triumphant melody ; while one worthy burghei 
manifests his sympathy by throwing a monk out of a 
window. The other side of the controversy is represented 
by a rough woodcut, in which Pfefferkom is seen break- 
ing the chair of scholarship in which a double-tongued 
Beuchlin is sitting.^ The most notable contribution to 
the dispute, however, was the publication of the famous 
Epistolm Ohseurorum Firorum, inseparably connected with 
the name of Ulrich von Hutten. 


§ 10. **Epigtola Ohscurmm VirorunC 

While the controven^ was raging (1514), Beuchlin 
had collected a series of testimonies to his scholarship, and 
had published them under the title of Letters from Eminent 
Men} This suggested to some young Humanist the idea of 
a collection of letters in which the obscurantists could be 
seen exposing themselves and their unutterable folly under 
the parodied title of Epistolm Ohseurorum Firorum, The 
book bears the same relation to the scholastic disputations 
of the later fifteenth century that Don Quixote does to the 
romances of mediaeval chivalry. It is a farrago of questions 
on grammar, etymology, graduation precedence, life in a 
country parsonagOr and scholastic casuistry. Magister 
Henricus Schafismulius writes from Borne that he went 
one Friday morning to breakfast in the Campo dei Fieri, 

^ A ohroniale and the detaili of the Reuchlin controversy are to be foond 
in the second volume of the supplement to Docking's edition of the works of 
Ulrich von Hutten. Good accounts are to be found in Geiger's Senaistane 
und EumanisfMu in lUUien und Deuttehland^ pp. 510 if. (Berlin, 1882, 
Onoken’s Series) ; in Strauss' Ulrich vcn HuUtn: Hu Life and Timst, pp. 
100-140 (English translation by Mrs. Sturge, London, 1874); and in 
Creighton's Uiatory nf (he Papacy fnm the QreaiSchitm to the SaeitfJlome, 
vol. vi. pp. 87 ff. (London, 1897). 

* The second edition is entitled Ilitutrium Firorum EpisUtm EebraiceBt 
Oneem, ei Latinm ad Jo, Sewhlin/um ; the first edition was entitled 
OUnrofum Vircfrum^ etc. The letters are forty-three in number— the first 
being flrom Erasmus, " the most learned roan of the age.” 
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ordered an egg, which on being opened contained a chicken. 

" Quick,* said hia companion, " swallow it, or the landlord 
will charge the chicken in the bill" He obeyed, forgetting 
that the day was Friday, on which no flesh could be eaten 
lawfully. Id his perplexity he consulted one theologian, 
who told bin> to keep his miitd at rest, for an embryo 
chicken within an egg was like the worms or maggots in 
fruit and cheese, which men can swallow without harm to 
their souls even in Lent But another, equally learned, had 
informed bim that maggots in cheese and worms in fruit 
were to be classed as fish, which everyone could eat 
lawfully on fast days, but that an embryo chicken was 
quite another thing — it was flesh. Would the learned 
Magister Ortuin, who knew everything, decide for him and 
relieve his burdened conscience J The writers send to their 
dear Magister Ortuin short Latin poems of which they 
are modestly proud. They confess that their verses do 
not scan ; but that matters little. The writers of secular 
verse must be attentive to such things ; but their poems, 
which relate the lives and deeds of the saints, do not need 
such refinements. The writers confess that at times their 
lives are not what they ought to be; but Solomon wd 
Samson were not perfect ; and they have too much Christian 
humility to wish to excel such honoured Christian uinta 
The letters contain a good deal of gossip about the wicked- 
ness of the poets (Humanists). These evil men have been 
speaking very disrespectfully about the Holy Coat at Trier 
(Treves); they have said that the Blessed Belies of the 
Three Kings at Koln are the bones of three Westphalian 
peasants. The correspondents exchange confidences about 
sermons they dislike. One preacher, who spoke with un- 
seemly earnestness, had delivered a plain sermon without 
any learned syllogisms or intricate theological reasoning; 
he had spoken simply about Christ and His salvation, 
and the strange thing was that the people seemed to listen 
to him eagerly: such preaching ought to bo forbiddem 
Allusions to Reuchlin and his trial are scattered all through 
the letters, and the writers reveal artlesdy thdr hopes and 
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fean about the result. It is possible, one laments, that the 
rascal maj get off after all : the writer hears that worthy 
Inquisitor Hochstratten's money is almost exhausted, and 
that he has scarcely enough left for the necessary bribery 
at Borne; it is to be hoped that he will get a further 
supply. It is quite impossible to translate the epistles 
and retain the original flavour of the language, — a mixture 
of ecclesiastical phrases, vernacular idioms and words, and 
the worst mediaeval Latin. Of course, the letters contain 
much that is very objectionable : they attack the character 
of men, and even of women; but that was an ordinary 
feature of the Humanism of the times. They were un- 
doubtedly successful in covering the opponents of Beuchlin 
with ridicule, more especially when some of the obscurantists 
failed to see the satire, and looked upon the letters as 
genuine accounts of the views they sympathised with. 
Some of the mendicant friars in England welcomed a book 
against Beuchlin, and a Dominican prior in Brabant bought 
several copies to send to his superiors. 

The authorship of these famous letters is not thoroughly 
known ; probably several Humanist pens were at work. It 
is generally admitted that they came from the Humanist 
circle at Erfurt, and that the man who planned the book 
and wrote most of the letters was John Jaeger of Domheim 
(Crotus Bubeanus). They were long ascribed to Ulrich 
von Hutten ; some of the letters may have come from 
his pen — one did certainly. These Epistolce Obacurorum 
ViroTum, when compared with the Ericomium Morim 
of Erasmus, show how immeasurably inferior the ordi- 
nary German Humanist was to the scholar of the Low 
Countries.' 

^ The best edition of the EpisUHa Obseurorum V^irontm is to be found in 
toL i. of the Supplement to Booking's Ulriei JItUUni Opera, 6 toIs., with 
2 Tols. of Supplement (Leipzig, 1864, 1869). The first edition was published 
in 1615, and consisted of forty-one letters ; the second, in 1616, oontained 
the same number; in the third edition an appendix of seven additional 
letters was added. In 1617 a second part appeared containing sixty-two 
letters, and an appendix of eight letters was added to the second edition 
sf t^e second part 
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I 11. Ulrv^ van HutkiL 

Ulrich Yon Hutten,^ the stormy petrel of the fieforma- 
tion period in Oermany, was a member of one of the oldest 
families of the Franconian nobles — a fierce, lawless, tur- 
bulent nobility. The old hot family blood coursed through 
his veins, and accounts for much in his adventurous career. 
He was the eldest son, but his frail body and sickly dis- 
position marked him out in his father's eyes for a clerical 
life. He was sent at the age of eleven to the ancient 
monastery of Fulda, where his precocity in all kinds of 
intellectual work seemed to presage a distinguished position 
if he remained true to the calling to which his father had 
destined hiuL The boy, however, soon found that he had 
no vocation for the Church, and that, while he was keenly 
interested in all manner of studies, he detested the scholastic 
theology. He appealed to his father, told him how he 
hated the thought of a clerical life, and asked him to be 
permitted to look forward to the career of a scholar and a 
man of lettera The old Franconian knight was as hard as 
men of his class usually wera He promised Ulrich that 
ho could take as much time as he liked to educate himself, 
but that in the end he was to enter the Church. Upon 
this, Ulrich, an obstinate chip of an obstinate block, de- 
termined to make his escape from the monastery and 
follow his own lifa How ho managed it is unknown. 
Ho fell in with John Jaeger of Domheim, and the two 
wandered, German student fashion, from University to 
University ; they were at Koln together, then at Erfurt. 
The elder Hutten refused to assist his son in any way. 
How the young student maintained himself no one knows. 
Ho had wretched health ; he was at least twice robbed and 
half-murdered by ruflBans as he tramped along the unsafe 
highways ; but his indomitable purpose to live the life of a 
literary man or to die sustained him. At last family friends 
patched up a half-hearted reconciliation between father and 

'Strraai, Vlridi von HuIUh, 2 Toli. (2nd td., Upsig, 1874), tniuUtad 
tad subtly nbHdgod by Mn. O^rgi Stnrge (London. 1874). 
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Bon. They pointed out that the young man’s abilities 
might find scope in a diplomatic career since the Church 
was so distasteful to him, and the father was induced to 
permit him to go to Italy, provided he applied himself to 
the study of law. Ulrich went gladly to the land of the 
New Learning, reached Pavia, struggled on to Bologna, found 
that he liked law no better than theology, and began to writa 
It is needless to follow his erratic career. He succeeded 
frequently in getting patrons ; but he was not the man to 
live comfortably in dependence ; he always remembered that 
he was a Franconian noble ; he had an irritable temper, — 
his wretched health furmshing a very adequate excusa 

It is probable that his sojourn in Italy did as much 
for him as for Luther, though in a different way. The 
Reformer turned with loathing from Italian, and especially 
from Roman wickednesa The Humanist meditated on the 
greatness of the imperial idea, now, he thought, the birth- 
right of his Germany, which was being robbed of it by the 
Papacy. Henceforward he was dominated by one per- 
sistent thought 

He was a Humanist and a poet, but a man apart, 
marked out from among his fellows, destined to live in the 
memories of his nation when their names had been for- 
gotten. They might be better scholars, able to write a 
finer Latinity, and pen trifles more elegantly ; but he was 
a man with a purposa His erratic and by no means pure 
life was ennobled by his sincere, if limited and unpractical, 
patriotism. He wrought, schemed, fought, flattered, and 
apostrophised to create a united Germany under a reformed 
Emperor. Whatever hindered this was to be attacked 
with what weapons of sarcasm, invective, and scorn were 
at his command ; and the ons enemy was the Papacy of 
the close of the fifteenth century, and all that it implied. 
It was the Papacy that drained Germany of gold, that kept 
the Emperor in thraldom, that set one portion of the land 
against the other, that gave the separatist designs of the 
princes their promise of success. The Papacy was his 
Carthage, which must be destroyed. 
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Hutten was a master of invective, fearless, oritioallj 
destruotive ; .but he had small constructive faulty. It is 
not easj to discover what he meant bj a reformation of 
the Empire — something loomed before him vague, grand, 
a renewal of an imagined past. Germany might be great, 
it is suggested in the InspidenUi (written in 1520), if the 
Papacy were defied, if the princes were kept in their 
proper place of subordination, if a great imperial army 
were created and paid out of a common imperial fund, — an 
army where the officers were the knights, and the privates 
a peasant infantry (landaknuhts). It is tlm passion for a 
(jerman Imperial Unity which we find in all Hutten’s 
writings, from the early Epistola ad Maodmitianum CcBwnm 
Italim fictitia^ the Vadisctis, or the Roman Triade^ down to 
the InspiderUes — not the means whereby this is to be 
created. He was a bom foeman, one who loved battle for 
battle’s sake, who could never get enough of fighting, — a 
man with the blood of his Franconian ancestors coursing 
hotly through his veins. Like them, he loved freedom 
in things — personal, intellectual, and religious. Like 

them, he scorned ease and luxury, and despised the 
burghers, with their love of comfort and wealth. He 
thought much more highly of the robber-knights than of 
the merchants they plundered. Grermany, he believed, 
would come right if the merchants and the priests could 
be got rid of. The robbers were even German patriots 
who intercepted the introduction of foreign merchandise, 
and protected the German producers in securing the profits 
due to them for their labour. 

Hutten is usually classed as an ally of Luther’s, and 
from the date of the Leipzig Disputation (1519), when 
Luther first attacked the Roman Primacy, he was an 
ardent admirer of the Reformer. But he had very little 
sympathy with the deeper religious side of the Reforma- 
tion movement. He regarded Luther’s protest against 
Indulgences in very much the same way as did Pope 
Leo X. It was a contemptible monkish dispute, and all 
sensible men, he thought, ought to delight to see monks 
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devour one another. " I Istelj said to a friar, who was 
telling me abont it,* he writes, " ' Devour one.another, that 
ye maj be consumed one of another.’ It is my desire that 
our enemies (the monks) may live in as much discord as 
possible, and may he always quarrelling among themselves.” 
fle attached himself vehemently to Luther (and Hutten 
was always vehement) only when he found that the monk 
stood for freedom of conscience (Tk IMjf nf a (Jhrittkn 
M^n) and for a united Germany against Borne (To Hu 
Mim NMHiii of ik 0 mm Mm tk 
hjomtm 0/ ik CMm EMt). As we study his face 
in the engravings which have survived, mark his hollow 
cheeks, high cheek-bones, long nose, heavy moustache, 
shaven chin, whiskers straggling as if frayed by the helmet, 
and bold eyes, we can see the rude Franconian noble, who 
by some strange freak of fortune became a scholar, 1 
Humanist, a patriot, and, in his own way, a reformir. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SOOIAL CONDITION&* 


§ 1 . Tomt and Tradt. 

It has been already said that the times of the Renaissanes 
were a period of transition in the social as well as in 
the intellectual condition of the peoples of Europe. The 
economic changes were so great, that no description of the 
environment of the Reformation would be complete with- 
out some account of the social revolution which was slowly 
progressing. It must be remembered, however, that there 
is some danger in making the merely general statements 

' SouBon t Barack, ZimvuriieKt Ohmik, 4 vola. (2nd ad., Freiburg 1. B. 
1881-1882) ; Chrmikm der ieulachm SUidU, 28 toIi. (in prognaa) ; Oriium, 
Weitthavur, 7 Tola. (Oottingan, 1840-1878); Haabarlin, 24>*r8u(A (Quad* 
liabnig, 1840) ; LUlanoron, Dis kUloriiehm Volktliritr i*r DmMim wm 
iniuhtUt* bis sum ssebsehntenJakrhiuidsrt(l*iptig, 1886-1889) ; Sabaatlan 
Btand’a Aarfana«»(y (Leipag, 1864) ; Oeilar ron Kaysarabarg'a AiugeuiMls 
SkAri/lm (Trier, 1881); Hani Sacha, FaanaOupwU [Ntvdndcs dntsOm 
MUsntmwrks, Noe. 28, 27, 81, 82, 88, 40, 42, 48, 61, 62, 80, 88, 84) ; 
Haaa von Schwainiohan, Ubm mi AbstUsusr dss sMsssisOsn BiUsn, Hams 
a. SthweMdm (Breelau, 1820-1828) ; Vandaro, SseM Lifs in Laser's Tim 
(Waatminatar, 1902) ; Trithemiui, Amslss Uirsanifisnsss{St. Gallan, 1680). 

Lam Books: Alwyn Sch^s, Deulschts Lshsn isn 14Un uni JSlen 
Jakrkuniert (PI»gn^ 1882) ; Kriagk, Dsuise&ss BUrgsrlhum m HilUlaUsr 
(Frankfurt, 1888, 1871) ; Fwytag, BiUer mu der deutsehm VsrgangsnksU, 
IL IL (Leipzig, 1899-tranalation by Mrs. Malcolm of an earlier edition, 
London, 1882) ; the aariaa of Manograj^isn sur dsutsshsn XuUurgssekidUs 
edited by Steinhausan (Leipzig, 1898-1906), era full of valuable information 
and lllnatntiona ; Aloya Schulta, Die Fuggsr in Bm (Leipzig, 1904); 
Oothein, PtlUsscks uni rsligiBss FoUcOeuiegungsn wr der Jt^omalian 
(Brealan, 1878) ; Casnbridgs Modem History, i. i. xv ; v. Bazold, QssMehU 
der deutseksn B^omuHan (Berlin, 1890) ; Oan<a, Hans Baths uni stint Beit 
(Leipzig, 1902) ; Janman, OttekieUe its ieuittken Felka, stU dem Autgang 
its MiUtlaUtrt, L (1897) ; Both v. Sohreokanztain, Das Patriaiat in dsn 
dautsOen SUdten (FMbnig L B., no date). 
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which alone are possible in this chapter. The economic 
forces at work were modified and changed in cojintries and 
in districts, and during decades, by local conditions. Any 
general description is liable to be qualified by numerous 
exceptiona 

Beneath the whole mediseval system lay the idea that 
the land was the only economic basis of wealth. During 
the earlier Middle Ages this was largely true everywhere, 
and was specially so in Germany. Each little district pro- 
duced almost all that it needed for its own wants ; and the 
economic value of the town consisted in its being a cor- 
poration of artisans exchanging the fruits of their industries 
for the surplus of farm produce which the peasants brought 
to their market-placa But the increasing trade of the 
towns, developed at first along the greater rivers, the 
arteries of the countries, gradually produced another source 
of wealth ; and this commerce made great strides after the 
Crusades had opened the Eastern markets to European 
traders. Trade, commerce, and manufactures were the life 
of the towns, and were rapidly increasing their importance. 

In mediaeval times each town was an independent 
economic centre, and the relation of industry and of 
trade was an exclusively municipal affair. This state of 
matters had changed in some countries before the time 
of the Beformation, and statesmen had begun to recognise 
the importance of a national trade, and to take steps to 
further it ; but in Germany, chiefly owing to its hopeless 
divisions, the old state of matters remained, and the 
municipalities continued to direct and control all com- 
mercial and industrial affairs. 

The towns had originally grown up under the protection 
of the Emperor, or of some great lord of the soil, or of an 
ecclesiastical prince or foundation, and the early officials 
were the representatives of these fostering powers. The 
descendants of this early official class became known as 
the ‘‘patricians** of the city, and they regarded all the 
official positions as the hereditary privileges of their clasa 
The town population was thorougUy organised in associa- 
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tioDB of workmen, commonly called “ gilds/' which at first con- 
cerned themselves simply with the regulation and improve- 
ment of the industry carried on, and with the education and 
recreations of the workers. But these ** gilds '* soon assumed 
a political character. The workmen belonging to them 
formed the fighting force needed for the independence and 
protection of the city. Each “gild" had its fighting 
organisation, its war banner, its armoury ; and its members 
were trained to the use of arms, and practised it in their 
hours of recreation. The “ gilds " therefore began to claim 
some share in the government of the town, and in most 
German cities, in the decades before the Reformation, the 
old aristocratic government of the “ patricians " had given 
place to the more democratic rule of the “gilda" The 
chief offices connected with the “ gilds " insensibly tended 
to become hereditary in a few leading families, and this 
created a second “ patriciat," whose control was resented by 
the great mass of the workmen. Niirnberg was one of 
the few great German cities where the old “ patricians " 
continued to loile down to the times of the Kcformation. 

These “ gilds ” were for the most part full of business 
energy, which showed itself in the twofold way of making 
such regulations as they believed would insure good work- 
manship, and of securing facilities for the sale of their wares. 
All the workmen, it was believed, wore interested in the 
production of good articles, and the bad workmanship of one 
artisan was regarded as bringing discredit upon alL Hence, 
as a rule, every article was tested in private before it 
was exposed for public sale, and various punishments were 
devised to check the production of inferior goods. Thus 
in Bremen every badly made pair of shoes was publicly 
destroyed at the pillory of the town. Such regulations 
belonged to the private administration of the towns, and 
differed in different places. Indeed, the whole municipal 
government of the German cities presents an endless variety, 
due to the local history and other conditions affecting the 
individual towns. While the production was a matter for 
private regulation in each centre of industry, distributios 
6 * 
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involved the towns in something like a common policy. 
It demanded safe means of communication between one 
town and another, between the towns and the rural dis- 
tricts, and safe outlets to foreign lands. It needed roads, 
bridges, and security of travel. The towns banded them- 
selves together, and made alliances with powerful feudal 
nobles to secure these advantages. Such was the origin 
of the great Hanseatic League, which had its beginnings 
in Flanders, spread over North Germany, included the 
Scandinavian countries, and grew to be a European power.^ 
The less known leagues among the cities of South Germany 
did equally good service, and they commonly secured 
outlets to Venice, Florence, and Genoa, by alliances with 
the peasantry in whose hands were the chief passes of the 
Alps. All this meant an opposition between the burghers 
and the nobles — an opposition which was continuous, which 
on occasion fiamed out into great wars, and which com- 
pelled the cities to maintain civic armies, composed partly 
of their citizens and partly of hired troops. It was 
reckoned that Strassburg and Augsburg together could 
send a fighting force of 40,000 men into the field. 

The area of trade, though, according to modern ideas, 
restricted, was fairly extensive. It included all the coun- 
tries in modem Europe and the adjacent seaa The sea- 
trade was carried on in the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
in the Baltic and North Seas, and down the western coasts 
of France and Spain. The North Sea was the great fishing 
ground, and large quantities of dried fish, necessary for the 
due keeping of Lent, were despatched in coasting vessels, 
and by the overland routes to the southern countries of 
Europe. Furs, skins, and corn came from Bussia and the 
northern countriea Spain, some parts of Germany, and 
above all England, were the wool-exporting countries. The 
eastern counties of England, many towns in Germany and 
France, and especially the Low Countries, were the centres 
of the woollen manufactures. The north of France was 

' Daenell, O^aekichU dtr deuUthen Hatif m dar MweUen HUJlfU dss 14 
/(■araitiMferto (Leipiig, 1897). 
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the great flax-growing country. In Italy, at Barcelona in 
Spain, an\J at Lyons in France, silk was produced and 
manufactured The spices and dried fruits of the East, 
and its silks and costly brocades and feathers, came froip 
the Levant to Venice, and were carried north through the 
great passes which pierce the range of the Alps, 

Civic statesmen did their best, by mutual bargains and 
the establishment of factories, to protect and extend trading 
facilities for their townsmen. The German merchant had 
his magnificent Fondaeo dei Tedeschi in Venice, his factories 
of the Hanseatic League in London. Bruges. Bergen, and 
oven in far-off Novgorod ; and Englishmen had also their 
factories in foreign parts, within which they could buy and 
sell in peace. 

The perils of the German merchant, in spite of all 
civic leagues, were at home rather than abroad. II is country 
swarmed with Free Nobles, each of whom looked upon 
himself as a sovereign power, with full right to do as he 
pleased within his own dominions, whether these were an 
extensive principality or a few hundred acres surrounding 
his castle. He could impose what tolls or customs dues 
he pleased on the merchants whose heavily-laden waggons 
entered his territories. He had customary rights which 
made bad roads and the lack of bridges advantages to the 
lord of the soil If an axle or wheel broke, if a waggon 
upset in crossing a dangerous ford, the bales thrown on 
the path or stranded on the banks of the str(3am could be 
claimed by the proprietor of the land. Worse than all 
were the perils from the robber-knights — men who insisted 
on their right to make private war even when that took 
the form of highway robbery, and who largely subsisted on 
the gains which came, as they said, from making their 
" horses bite off the purses of travellers." 

In spite of all these hindrances, a capitalist class 
gradually arose in Germany. Large profits, altogether 
apart from trade, could be made by managing, collecting, 
and forwarding the money coming from the universal 
system of Indulgences. It was in this way that the 
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Fuggen of Augsburg first rose to wealth. Monqr soon 
bred money. During the greater part of the Middle Ages 
there was no such thing as lending out money on interest, 
save among the Italian merchants of North Italy or 
among the Jews. The Church had always prohibited 
what it called usury. But Churchmen were the first to 
practise the sin they had condemned. The members of 
ecclesiastical corporations began to make useful advances, 
charging an interest of from 7 to 12 per cent — ^moderate 
enough for the times. Gradually the custom spread among 
the wealthy laity, who did not confine themselves to these 
reasonable profits, and we find Sebastian Brand inveighing 
against the ** Christian Jews,*’ who had become worse 
oppressors than the Israelite capitalists whom they copied. 

But the great alteration in social conditions, following 
change in the distribution of wealth, came when the age 
of geographical discovery had made a world commerce a 
possible thing. 

S 2. Otographieal Discoveries and the beginning of a 
World Trade, 

The fifteenth century from its beginning had seen one 
geographical discovery after another. Perhaps we may 
say that the sailors of Genoa had begun the new era 
by reaching the Azores and Madeira. Then Dom 
Henrique of Portugal, Governor of Ceuta, organised 
voyages of trade and discovery down the coast of Africa. 
Portuguese, Venetian, and Genoese captains commanded 
his vessels. From 1426, expedition after expedition was 
sent forth, and at his death in 1460 the coast of Africa 
as far as Guinea had been explored. His work was 
carried on by his countrymen. The Guinea trade in 
daves, gold, and ivory was established as early as 1480 ; 
the Congo was reached in 1484; and Portuguese ships» 
under Bartholomew Diaz, rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1486. During these later years a new motive hiul 
prompted the voyages of exploration. The growth of the 
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Turkish power in the eut of Europe had destroyed the 
commeroi^ colonies and factories on the 

jaUey of the Danube; and Venice had a monopoly 5 the 
^e with Egypt imd Syria, the only remaining Lnnels 
by which the merchandise from the East reached Eurone. 
The great commercial problem of the times was how to 
get some hold of the direct trade with the East It was 
tlm tM inspi^ Bristol skippers. famUiar with Iceland, 
with the idea that by following old Norse traditions they 
might tod a path by way of the North Atlantic; that 
sent Columbus across the Mid-Atlantic to discover the 
Bahamas and the continent of Americd ; and that drove 
the more fortunate Portuguese round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Young Vasco da Gama reached the goal first, 
when, after doubling the Cape, he sailed up the eastern 
coast of Africa, reached Mombasa, and then boldly crossed 
the Indian Ocean to Calicut, the Indian emporium fof 
rich trade which all the European nations were anxious to 
share. The possihilities of a world commerce led to the 
creation of trading companies; for a larger capital was 
needed than individual merchants possessed, and the 
formation of these companies overshadowed, discredited, 
and finally destroyed the gild system of the mediaval 
trading citiea Trade and industry became capitalised to 
8 degm previously unknown. One great family of 
capitalists, the Welser, had factories in Borne, Mil*", 
Genoa, and Lyons, and tapped the rich Eastern trade by 
their houses in Antwerp, Lisbon, and Madeira. They 
oven tried, unsuccessfully, to establish a German colony 
on the new continent — ^in Venezuela. Another, the 
Fuggors of Aupburg, were interested m aU of 

trade, but especially in the mining industry. It is said 
ttot^ the mines of Thuringia, Caiinthia, and the 1^1 
^thin Germany, and those of Hungary and Spain outside 
it, were almost all in their hands. The capital of the 
family was estimated in 1646 at sixty-three millions of 
gulden, This increase of wealth does not seem to have 
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been confined to a few favourites of fortune. It belcmged 
to the mass of the members of the great trading gompanies. 
Von Bezold instances a "certain native of Augsburg” 
whose investment of 600 gulden in a merchant company 
brought him in seven years 24,600 gulden. Merchant 
princes confronted the princes of the State and those of 
the Church, and their presence and power dislocated the 
old social relations. The towns, the abodes of these rich 
merchants, acquired a new and powerful influence among 
the complex of national relations, until it is not too much 
to say, that if the political future of Germany was in the 
hands of the secular princes, its social condition came to 
be dominated by the burgher clasa 

§ 3. IncreoH in WeaUh a/nd luxurious Living, 

Culture, which had long abandoned the cloisters, came 
to settle in the towns. We have already seen that they 
were the centres of German Humanism and of the New 
Learning. The artists of the German Benaissance belonged 
to the towns, and their principal patrons were the wealthy 
burghers. The rich merchants displayed their civic 
patriotism in aiding to build great churches ; in erecting 
magnificent chambers of commerce, where merchandise 
could be stored, with halls for buying and selling, and 
rooms where the merchants of the town could consult 
about the interests of the civic trade; in building 
Artushofe or assembly rooms, where the patrician burghers 
had their public dances, dinners, and other kinds of 
social entertainments; in raising great towers for the 
honour of the town. They built magnificent private 
housea Mneaa Sylvius tells us that in Niimberg he 
saw many burgher houses that befitted kings, and that 
the King of Scotland was not as nobly housed as a 
Ntlmberg burgher of the second rank, lliey filled these 
dwellings vrith gold and silver plate, and with costly 
Venetiui glass ; their furniture was adorned with delicate 
wood-carving ; costly tapestries, paintings, and engravings 
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decorated the walls ; and the reception-room or siube was 
the place of greatest display. The towns in which all 
this wealth was accumulated were neither populous nor 
powerful. They cannot be compared with the city 
republics of Italy, where the town ruled over a large 
territory: the lands belonging to the imperial cities 
of Germany were comparatively of small extent. Nor 
could they boast of the population of the great cities 
of the Netherlands. Niimberg, it is said, had a population 
of a little over 20,000 in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Strassburg, a somewhat smaller one. The 
population of Frankfurt-on-the-Main was about 10,000 
in 1440.^ The number of inhabitants had probably 
increased by one-half more in the decades immediately 
preceding the Beformation. But all the great towns, 
with their elaborate fortifications, handsome buildings, and 
massive towers, had a very imposing appearance in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

There was, however, another side to all this. TTjere was 
very little personal “comfort" and very little personal 
refinement among the rich burghers and nobles of Germany 
— much less than among the corresponding classes in Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Franca The towns were badly 
drained, if drained at all ; the streets were seldom paved, 
and mud and filth accumulated in almost indescribable 
ways ; the garbage was thrown out of the windows ; and 
troops of swine were the ordinary scavengers. The increase 
of wealth showed itself chiefly in all kinds of sensual living. 
Preachers, economists, and satirists denounce the luxury 
and immodesty of the dress both of men and women, the 
gluttony and the drinking habits of the rich burghers and 
of the nobility of Germany. We learn from Hans von 
Schweinichen that noblemen prided themselves on having 
men among their retainers who could drink all rivals 


* These flgares have been taken from Dr. F. von Bezold (OwehMls dar 
Berlin, 1890, p. 88). When the Olkron. 
Biidatheim. sajs that dnrina » visitation of the plagna 10,000 persons died 
in Nttrnberg alone, the territorj as well as the eitj must be included. 
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beneath the table, and that noble personages seldom met 
without such a drinking contest^ The wealthy, learned, 
and artistic city of Nlimberg possessed a public waggon, 
which every night was led through the streets to pick up 
and convey to their homes drunken burghers found lying 
in the filth of the streets. The GhronicU of ths Zvnrntf 
FamMy relates that at the castle of Count Andrew of Son- 
nenberg, at the conclusion of a carnival dance and after the 
usual “ sleeping drink ” had been served round, one of the 
company went to the kennels and carried to the baU-room 
buckets of scraps and slops gathered to feed the hounds, 
and that the loi^s and ladies amused themselves by fiinging 
the contents at each other, ** to the great detriment,” the 
chronicler adds, of their clothes and of the room.” * A like 
licence pervaded the relations between men and women, of 
which it will perhaps suffice to say that the public baths, 
where, be it noted, the bathing was often promiscuous, were 
such that they served Albert Diirer and other contemporary 
painters the purpose of a ** life school ” to make drawings 
of the nude.* The conversation and behaviour of the nobles 
and wealthy burghers of Germany in the decades before the 
Reformation displayed a coarseness which would now be 
held to disgrace the lowest classes of the population in any 
country.^ 

The giudual capitalising of industry had been sapping 
the old “ gild ” organisation within the cities ; the extension 
of commerce, and especially the shifting of the centre of ex- 
ternal trade from Venice to Antwerp, in consequence of the 
discovery of the new route to the Eastern markets, and 

' Bans von Schweiniehen, i. 185. 

* Zimmerisehe Chronik, ii. 68, 69. 

* Ephnusi, Lea Bains des Femmes d* Albert Dflrer (Ntimborg, no date). 

* It has recently become a fashion among some Anglican and Roman 
Oatholio writers to dwell on the ** coarseness" of Luther displayed in his 
writings. One is tempted to ask whether these writers have STer read the 
Zimmer Chronicle, if they know anything about the Fastnachtspisle in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, of the Bollwagen, of Thomas Mumer 
and Rebel, Humanists ; above all, if they have ever heard of the parable of 
the mote and the beam 1 
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above all, the growth of the great merchant oompaniea, 
whose world-trade required enormous capital, overshadowed 
the " gilds ” and destroyed their influence. The rise and 
power of this capitalist order severed the poor from the 
rich, and created, in a sense unknown before, a proletariat 
class within the cities, which was liable to be swollen by 
the influx of discontented and ruined peasants from the 
country districta The corruption of morals, which reached 
its height in the city life of the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century, intensified the growing hatred between 
the rich burgher and the poor workman. The ostentatious 
display of burgher wealth heightened the natural antipathy 
between merchant and nobla The universal hatred of the 
merchant class is a pronounced feature of the timea “ They 
increase prices, make hunger, and slay the poor folk," was 
a common saying. Men like Ulrich von Hutten were 
prepared to justify the robber-knights because they attacked 
the merchants, who, he said, were ruining Germany. Yet 
the merchant class increased and flourished, and with them, 
the towns which they inhabited. 

§ 4. Tht Condition of the Peasantry, 

The condition of the peasantry in Germany has also to 
be described. Tlie folk who practise husbandry usually 
form the most stable element in any community, but they 
could not avoid being touched by the economic movements 
of the time. The seeds of revolution bad long been 
sown among the German peasantry, and peasant risings 
had taken place in different districts of south-central 
Europe from the middle of the fourteenth down to the 
opening years of the sixteenth centuries. It is difficult 
to describe accurately the state of these German 
peasanta The social condition of the nobles and the 
burghers has had many an historian, and their modes 
of life have left abundimt traces in literature and archsBO- 
logy \ but peasant houses and implements soon perished, 
and the chronicles seldom refer to the world to which the 
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" land-folk " belonged, save when some local peasant rising 
or the tragedy of the Feasants’ War thrust them into 
history. Our main difficulty, however, does not arise so 
much from lack of descriptive material — for that can be 
found when diligently sought for— as from the varying, 
almost contradictory statements that are mada Some 
contemporary writers condescend to describe the peasant 
clasa A large number of collections of Weiithilmer^ the 
consuetudinary laws which regulated the life of the village 
communities, have been recovered and carefully edited ; ^ 
folk-songs preserve the old life and usages ; many of the 
FiuAntiehtspiiU or rude carnival dramas deal with peasant 
scenes; and Albert Diirer and other artists of the times 
have sketched over and over again the peasant, his house 
and cot-yard, his village and his daily Ufa We can, in 
part, reconstruct the old peasant life and its surroundings. 
Only it must be remembered that the life varied not only 
in Afferent parts of Germany, but in the same districts and 
decades under different rural proprietors ; for the peasant 
was so dependent on his over-lord that the character of 
the proprietor counted for much in the condition of the 
peopla 

The village artisan did not exist. The peasants lived by 
themselves apart from all other classes of the population. 
That is the universal statement. They carried the produce 
of their land and their Uve-stock to the nearest town, sold 
it in the market-place, and bought there what they needed 
for their life and work. 

They dwelt in villages fortified after a fashion ; for the 
group of houses was surrounded sometimes by a wall, but 
usually by a stout fence, made with strong stakes and 
interleaved branches. This was entered by a gate that 
oould be locked. Outside the fence, circling the whole was 

‘ The most oompleta collection of the WeiathAmtr ii in eeren volnmee. 
Volnmee i-iT. edited by J. Grimm, and rolnmee T.-rii. edited by B. 
Sohroeder, Gottingen, 1840-1842, 1886, 1869, 1878. Important eztracte 
are given by Alwin ^hulti in hia Ik m tmihH LAtn tm 14 vnd IS Jahr- 
hw m dn i^ Vienna, 1892, pp. 146-178 (Groaae Anagabe). 
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a deep ditch crossed by a "falling door” or drawbridge. 
Within the fence among the houses there was usually a 
small church, a public-house, a house or room {Spidh/Mu) 
where the village council met and where justice was dis- 
pensed. In front stood a strong wooden stake, to which 
criminals were tied for punishment, and near it always the 
stocks, sometimes a gallows, and more rarely the pole and 
wheel for the barbarous medieval punishment " breaking 
on the wheel” 

The houses were wooden frames filled in with sun- 
dried bricks, and were thatched with straw ; the chimneys 
were of wood protected with clay. The cattle, fuel, fodder, 
and family were sheltered under the one large roof. The 
timber for building and repairs was got from the forest 
under regulations set down in the WeisthUfMf^ and the 
peasants had leave to collect the fallen branches for fire- 
wood, the women gathering and carrying, and the men 
cutting and stacking under the eaves. All breaches of 
the forest laws were severely punished (in some of the 
WeiathiLwsr the felling of a tree without leave was pun- 
ished by beheading) ; so was the moving of landmarks \ for 
wood and soil were precious. 

Most houses had a small fenced garden attached, in 
which were grown cabbages, greens, and lettuce ; small onions 
cibolle, Scottici syboes), parsley, and peas ; poppies, garlic, 
md hemp ; apples, plums, and, in South Germany, grapes ; 
IS well as other things whose mediaeval German names are 
lot translatable by ma Wooden beehives were placed in 
he garden, and a pigeon-house usually stood in the yard. 

The scanty undercloliiing of the peasants was of wool 
nd the outer dress of linen — the men’s, girt with a belt 
Pom which hung a sword, for they always went armed, 
heir furniture consisted of a table, several three-legged 
tools, and one or two chests. Eude cooking utensils hung 
Q the walls, and dried pork, fruits, and baskets of gram 
1 the rafters. The drinking-cups were of coarse clay ; 
id we find regulations that the table-cloth or covering 
ight to be washed at least once a year ! Their ordinary 
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food was ^ some poor bread, oatmeal porridge, and cooked 
▼egetablea ; and their drink, water and whej.” The live- 
Bt^ included horses, cows, goats, sheep, pigs, and hens.^ 
The villagers elected from among themselves four men, 
the Bauernmeister, who weie the Fathers of the community. 
They were the arbiters in disputes, settled quarrels, 
and arranged for an equitable distribution of the various 
feudal assessments and services. They had no judicial or 
administrative powers; these belonged to the over-lord, 
or a representative appointed by him. This official sat 
in the justice room, heard cases, issued sentences, and 
exercised all the mediseval powers of “pit and gallowa” 
The whole list of mediaeval punishments, ludicrous and 
gruesome, were at his command. It was he who ordered 
the scolding wife to be carried round the church three 
times while her neighbours jeered ; who set the unfortunate 
charcoal-burner, who had transgressed some forest law, into 
the stocks, with his bare feet exposed to a slow fire till 
his soles were thoroughly burnt ; who beheaded men who 
out down trees, and ordered murderers to be broken on the 
wheel. He saw that the rents, paid in kind, were duly 
gathered. He directed the forced services of ploughing, 
sowing, and harvesting the over-lord’s fields, what wood 
was to be hewn for the castle, what ditches dug, and what 
roads repaired. He saw that the peasants drank no wine 

‘ In the interesting collection of medisval eonge, of date 1470 or 1471, 
LimUrbwh der Clara Hdtxlerin (Quedlinbnrg and Leipzig, 1840), No. 67 
(p. 269), entitled Fan Mair BeUeny describee a peasant wedding, and telle 
ns what each of the pair contributed to the ** plenishing.” The bridegroom, 
Betze or Bartholomew Mair, gave to his bride an acre {Juchart) of land well 
sown with flax, eight bushels of oats, two sheep, a cook and fourteen hens, 
and a small sum of money {fUt^pfuiU pfenning) ; while Metze Nodnng, the 
bride, brought to the common stock two wooden beehives, a mare, a goat, 
a oalf, a dun cow, and a young pig. It is perhaps worth remarking that, 
according to the almost universal custom in medieval Germany, and in 
spite of ecclesiastical commands and threats, the actual marriage ceremony 
ooniisted in the father of the bride demanding from the young people whether 
thqr took each other for man and wife, and in their promising themselves 
to each other before witneeses. It was not nntU the morning after the 
maniage had been consummated that the wedded pair went to church to get 
tim priest's blessing on a marriage that had taken place. 
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bat what came from the proprietor's yineTards* and that 
thej drank it in sufBcient quantity ; that they ground their 
grain at the proprietor’s mill, and fired their bread at the 
estate bakehouse. He exacted the two most valuable of 
the moveable goods of a dead peasant — the hated death- 
tax.* There was no end to his powers. Of course, accord- 
ing to the Weisthilmer^ these powers were to be exercised 
in eustamary ways; and in some parts of Germany the 
indefinite " forced services ” had been commuted to twelve 
days’ service in the year, and in others to the payment of 
a fixed rate in lieu of servica 

This description of the peasant life has been taken 
entirely from the Weisthiimer^ and, for reasons to be seen 
immediately, it perhaps represents rather a “ golden past * 
than the actual state of matters at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It shows the peasants living in a state 
of rude plenty, but for the endless exactions of their lords 
and the continual robberies to which they were exposed from 
bands of sturdy rogues which swarmed through the country, 
and from companies of soldiers, who thought nothing of 
carrying oflf the peasant’s cows, slaying his swine, maltreat- 
ing his womenkind, and even firing his house. 

The peasants had their diversions, not always too 
seemly. On the days of Church festivals, and they were 
numerous, the peasantry went to church and heard Mass 
in the morning, talked over the village business under the 
lime-trees, or in some open space near the village, and 
spent the afternoon in such amusements as they liked 
best — eating and drinking at the public-house, and dancing 
on the village green. In one of his least known poems, 
Hans Sachs describes the scene — the girls and the pipers 
waiting at the dancing-place, and the men and lads in the 
public-house eating calf’s head, tripe, liver, black puddings, 
and roast pork, and drinking whey and the sour country 
wine, until some sank under the benches ; and there was 
such a jostling, scratching, shoving, bawling, and singing, 
that not a word could be heard. Then three young men 
came to the dancing-place, his sweetheart had a garland 
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ready for one of them, and the dancing began; other 
couples joined, and at last sixteen pairs of feet were in 
motion. Bough jests, gestures, and caresses went round. 

"Nach dem der Mesaner von Hirschau, 

Der tanzet mil dea Pfarrhaua Fna 
Yon Budenheim, die hat er lieb, 

Yiel Scheizena am Tanz mit ihr trieb.” 

The men whirled their partners off their feet and spun 
them round and round, or seized them by the waist and 
tossed them as high as they could ; while they themselves 
leaped and threw out their feet in such reckless ways that 
Hans Sachs thought they would all fall down. 

The winter amusements gathered round the spinning 
house. For it was the custom in most German villages 
for the young women to resort to a large room in the mill, 
or to the village tavern, or to a neighbour’s house, with 
their wool and flax, their distaffs and spindles, some of 
them old heirlooms and richly ornamented, to spin all 
evening. The lads came also to pick the fluff off the 
lasses’ dresses, they said; to hold the small beaker of 
water into which they dipped their fingers as they span ; 
and to cheer the spinsters with songs and recitations. 
After work came the dancing. On festival evenings, and 
especially at carnival times, the lads treated their sweet- 
hearts to a late supper and a dance ; and escorted them 
home, carrying their distaffs and spindlea^ All the old 
(German love folk-songs are full of allusions to this peasant 
courtship, and it is not too much to say that from the 
singing in the spinning house have come most of the 
oldest folk-songa 

These descriptions apply to the German peasants of 
Central and South Germany. In the north and north-east, 
the agricultural population, which was for the most part 
of Slavonic descent, had been reduced by their con- 
kiuerors to a serfdom which had no parallel in the more 
hvoured districta 

‘ Btftok, Z$itkkri/if9ir C^urguekichUt !▼. (1869) 86 it 
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§ 6. Earlier jSbdo/ lUvolte. 

It was among the peasants of (German descent that 
ihere had been risings, successful and unsuccessful, for 
more than a century. The train for revolution had been 
laid not where serfdom was at its worst, but where there 
was ease enough in life to allow men to think, and where 
freedom was nearest in sight. It may be well to refer to 
the earlier peasant revolts, before attempting to investigate 
the causes of that permanent unrest which was abundantly 
evident at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The first great successful peasant rebellion was the 
fight for freedom made by the people of the four forest 
cantons in Switzerland. The weapons with which they 
overthrew the chivalry of Europe, rude pikes made by 
tying their scythes to their alpenstocks, may still be seen 
in the historical museums of Basel and Constance. They 
proved that man for man the peasant was as good as the 
nobla The free peasant soldier had come into being. These 
free peasants did not really secede from the Empire till 
1499, and were formally connected with it till 1648. The 
Emperor was still their over-lord. But they wore his free 
peasants, able to form leagues for their mutual defence 
and for the protection of their rights. Other cantons and 
some neighbouring cities joined them, and the Swiss Con- 
federacy, with its fiag, a white cross on a red ground, and 
its motto, “ Each for all and all for each,” became a new 
nation in Europe. During the next century (1424-1471) 
the peasants of the Bhastian Alps also won their freedom, 
and formed a confederacy similar to the Swiss, though 
separate from it. It was called the Oravbund. 

The example of these peasant republics, strong in the 
protection which their mountains gave them, fired the 
imagination of the German peasantry of the south and the 
south-west of the Empire, and the leaders of lost popular 
found a refuge in the Alpine valleys while they 
meditoted on fresh schemes to emancipate their followers. 
We have evidence of the popularity of the Swiss in the 
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towns and country districts of Germany all through the 
fifteenth and into the sixteenth century.^ 

But while the social tumults and popular uprisings 
against authority, which are a feature of the dose of the 
Middle Ages, are usually and rightly enough called peasant 
insurrections, the name tends to obscure their real char- 
acter. They were rather the revolts of the poor against 
the rich, of debtors against creditors, of men who had 
scanty legal rights or none at all against those who had 
the protection of the existing laws, and they were joined 
by ^e poor of the towns as well as by the peasantry 
of the country distriota The peasants generally began 
the revolt and the townsmen followed; but this was 
not always the casa Sometimes the mob of the cities 
rose first and the peasants joined afterwards. In many 
cases, too, the poorer nobles were in secret or open sym- 
pathy with the insurrectionary movement. On more than 
one occasion they led the insurgents and fought at their 
head. The union of poor nobles and peasants had made 
the Bohemian revolt successful 

It must also be remembered that from the end of the 
fourteenth century on to the beginning of the sixteenth, 
however varied the cries and watchwords of the insurgents 
may be, one persistent note of detestation of the priests 
(the pfaffen) is always heard ; and, from the way in which 
Jews and priests are continually linked together in one 
common denunciation, it may be inferred that the hatred 
arose more from the intolerable pressure of clerical ex- 
tortion than from any feeling of irreligion. The tithes, 
great and small, and the means taken to exact them, were 
a galling burden. The priests,” says an English writer, 
~ have their tenth part of all the com, meadows, pasture, 
grass, wood, colts, lambs, geese, and chickens. Over and 
besides the tenth part of every servant’s wages, wool, milk, 
honey, wax, cheese, and butter; yea, and they look so 
narrowly after their profits that the poor wife must be 

' Droyaen, OeachichU dar prauaaiaehen PolUik, ii. i p. 809 ff. (6 toU., 
Barlin. 1855-1886) ; Boot, Thomaa wad Felix PloUat (Leipsio, 1876), p. 81- 
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countable to them for every tenth egg, or else she getteth 
not her rights at Easter, and shall be taken as a heretia" 
As matter of fact, many of these tithes, extorted in the 
name of the Church, did not go into the pockets of the 
clergy at all, but were seized by the feudal superior and 
went to increase his revenues. Popular feeling, however, 
seldom discriminates, and feudal and clerical dues were 
regarded as belonging to one system of intolerable oppres- 
sion. Besides, the rapacity of Churchmen went far beyond 
the exaction of the tithes. "I see," said a Spaniard, 
" that we can scarcely get anything from Christ's ministers 
but for money ; at baptism money, at bishoping money, 
at marriage money, for confession money— no, not extreme 
unction without money I They will ring no bells without 
money, no burial in the church without money ; so that it 
seemeth that Paradise is shut up from them that have no 
money. The rich is buried in the church, the poor in the 
churchyard The rich man may marry with his nearest 
kin, but the poor not so, albeit he be ready to die for love 
of her. The rich may eat flesh in Lent, but the poor znay 
not, albeit fish perhaps be much dearer. The rich man 
may readily get large Indulgences, but the poor none, 
because he wanteth money to pay for them."^ 

In spite of this hatred of the priests, it will be found 
that almost eveiy insurrectionary movement was im- 
pregnated by some sentiment of enthusiastic religion, with 
which was blended some confused dream that the kingdom 
of Ood might be set up on earth, if only the priests were 
driven out of the land This religious element drew some 
of its strength from the Lollard movement in England and 
from the Taborite in Bohemia, but after 1476 it had a dis- 
tinctly Qerman character. Its connection with what may 
almost be called the epidemic of pilgrimages, the strongly 
increased veneration for the Blessed Virgin, and the in- 
junctions laid upon the confederates in some of the 
revolutionary movements to repeat so many Paier Nodm 

* ThaM quotationa bara bean takaa from Saabobm, Eir^ ^ ths iW» 
JUvOuHait, pp. 57, 58 (Londoa, 1875). 

7 * 
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and Ave Marias, seem to lead to the conclusion that much 
of that revival of an enthusiastic and superstitious religion 
which marked the last half of the fifteenth century may be 
regarded as an attempt to create a popular religion apart 
from priests and clergy of all kinds. 

One of the earliest of these popular uprisings occurred 
at Gk>tha in 1391, when the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood and many of the burghers of the town rose against 
the exactions of the Jews, and demanded their expulsion 
It was an insurrection of debtors against usurers, and was 
in the end put down by the majority of the citizens. From 
this date onwards to 1470 similar risings took place in 
many parts of Germany, prompted by the same or like 
causes — the exactions of Jews, priests, or nobles. The 
years 1431-1432 saw a great Hussite propaganda carried 
on all over Europe. Countries were fiooded with Hussite 
proclamations, and traversed by Hussite emissaries. Paul 
Crawar was sent to Scotland, and others like him to Spain, 
to the Netherlands, and to East Prussia. They taught 
among other things that the Old Testament law about 
tithes had no place within the Christian Church, and that 
Christian tithes were originally free-will offerings, — a state- 
ment peculiarly acceptable to the German peasantry. All 
Germany had learnt by this time how Bohemian peasants, 
trained and led by men belonging to the lesser nobility, 
had routed in two memorable campaigns the imperial 
armies led by the Emperor himself, and how they had 
begun even to invade Germany. The chroniclers speak of 
the anxiety of the governing classes, civic and rural, when 
they recognised the strength of the feelings excited by this 
propaganda. The Hussite doctrine of tithes appears here- 
after in most of the peasant programmes. 

A still more powerful impulse to revolts was given by 
the tragic fate of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. Charles 
was the ideal feudal autocrat He was looked up to and 
imitated by the feudal princes of Germany in the fifteenth 
as was Louis xiv. by their descendants in the end of the 
seventeenth century. The common people regarded him as 
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thb typical feudal tyrant, and the hateful impression which 
his arrogance, his vindictiveness, and his oppression of the 
poor made upon them comes out in the folk-songs of the 
period: 

** Er achazt sich kUnig Alexander gleich ; 

Er wolt bezwingen alle Reich, 

Dae wante Qot in kurzer stund.* 

He even came to be considered by them as one of the 
Antichrists who were to appear, and for years after his 
death at Nancy (1477) many believed that he was alive, 
expiating his sins on a prolonged pilgrimage. 

When this great potentate, who was believed to have 
boasted that there were three rulers — God in heaven, 
Lucifer in hell, and himself on earth — was defeated at 
Granson, routed at Morat, routed and slain at Nancy, and 
that by Swiss peasants, the exultation was immense, and it 
was believed that the peasantry might inherit the earth.^ 


§ 6. The religious Socialism of Hans Bohm, 

During the last years of this memorable Burgundian 
war a strange movement arose in the very centre of 
Germany, within the district which may be roughly defined 
as the triangle whose points were the towns of Aschaffen- 
burg, Wurzburg, and Crailsheim, in the secluded valleys of 
the Spessart and the Taubergrund. A young man, Hans 
Bohm (Boheim, Bohaim), belonging to the very lowest 
class of society, below the peasant, who wandered from 
one country festival or church ale to another, and played 
on the small drum or on the dudelsack (rude bagpipes), or 


’ Ulieneron, Die hUiorUcKen Vclkelieder der DeuJs^chtn vom dreitehnlme 
bit turn teehzehnien JoArhundert, it No. 140 (Leipzig, 1806-1800) ; of. alio 
181, 182, 138, 130, 137, 188-147. Konrad Stolle, fiaitorat Erfurt, collected 
all the information he could from ''prieata, clerical and lajatudenti, mer* 
chanta, burghers, peasants, pilgrims, knights and other good people^" and 
wore it all into a Thuringian Chronicle which forms the 88rd rolume of the 
Bihliothek det lUeraritehen Vereint in Stntigart. It reSecti the opinions of 
the time almost as faithfully as the foUt-songs do, and contains thoabofi 
quoted saying of Charles ; cf. pp. 01 (f. 
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BongB for the dancers, was suddenly awakened to a 
sense of spiritual things by the discourse of a wandering 
Franciscan. He was utterly uneducated. He did not 
even know the Creed. He had visions of the Blessed 
Virgin, who appeared to him in the guise of a lady dressed 
in white, called him to be a preacher, and promised him 
further revelations, which he received from time to time. 
His home was the village of Helmstadt in the Tauber 
valley ; and the most sacred spot he knew was a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin at the small village of Niklashausen 
on the Tauber. The chapel had been granted an indulg- 
ence, and was the scene of small pilgrimages. Hans Bohm 
appeared suddenly on the Sunday in Mid-Lent (March 
24th, 1476), solemnly burnt his rude drum and bagpipes 
before the crowd of people, and declared that he had 
hitherto ministered to the sins and vanities of the villagers, 
but that henceforth he was going to be a preacher of grace. 
He had been a lad of blameless life, and his character 
gave force to his worda He related his visions, and the 
people believed hinL It was a period when an epidemic of 
pilgrimage was sweeping over Europe, and the pilgrims 
spread the news of the prophet far and wide. Crowds 
came to hear him from the neighbouring valleya His 
fame spread to more distant parts, and chroniclers declare 
that on some days he preached to audiences of from twenty 
to thirty thousand persona His pulpit was a barrel set on 
end, or the window of a farmhouse, or the branch of a tree. 
He assured his hearers that the holiest spot on earth, holier 
by far than Home, was the chapel of Our Lady at Niklas- 
hausen, and that true religion consisted in doing honour 
to the Blessed Virgin. He denounced all priests in un- 
measured terms : they were worse than Jews ; they might 
be converted for a while, but as soon as they went back 
among their fellows they were sure to become backsliders. 
He railed against the Emperor : he was a miscreant, who 
supported the whole vile crew of princes, over-lords, tax- 
gatherers, and other oppressors of the poor. He scoffed at 
the Popa He denied the existence of Pui^toiy: good 
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men went directly to heaven and bad men went to helL 
The day was coming, he declared, when every prince, even 
the Emperor himself, must work for his day’s wages like all 
poor peopla He asserted that taxes of all kinds were evil, 
and should not be paid ; that fish, game, and meadow lands 
were common property ; that all men were brethren, and 
should share alike. When his sermon was finished the 
crowd of devotees knelt round the ** holy youth,” and he, 
blessing them, pardoned their sins in Gkxl's name. Then 
the crowd surged round him, tearing at his clothes to get 
some scrap of cloth to take home and worship as a relic; 
and the Niklashausen chapel became rich with the ofier- 
ings of the thousands of pilgrims. 

The authorities, lay and clerical, paid little attention 
to him at first. Some princes and some cities (Niimberg, 
for example) prohibited their subjects from going to Nik- 
lashausen ; but the prophet was left untouched. Ho 
came to believe that his words ought to be translated into 
actions. One Sunday be asked his followers to meet him 
on the next Sunday, bringing their swords and leaving their 
wives and children at home. The Bishop of Wiirzburg, 
hearing this, sent a troop of thirty-four horsemen, who 
seized the prophet, flung him on a horse, and carried him 
away to the bishop's fortress of Frauen berg near Wiirzburg. 
His followers had permitted his capture, and seemed dazed 
by it In a day or two they recovered their courage, and, 
exhorted by an old peasant who had received a vision, 
and headed by four Franconian kniglits, they marched 
against Frauenberg and surrounded it. They expected its 
walls to fall like those of Jericho ; when they were dis- 
appointed they lingered for some days, and then gradually 
dispersed. Hans himself, after examination, was condemned 
to be burnt as a heretia He died singing a folk-hymn in 
praise of the Blessed Virgin. 

His death did not end the faith of his followers. In 
spite of severe prohibitions, the pilgrimages went on and 
the gifts accumulated. A neighbouring knight sacked the 
ohapd and carried away the ti^ure^ which he was foroed 
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to share with his neighbours. Still the pilgrimages oon* 
turned, until at last the ecclesiastical authorities removed 
the priest and tore down the building, hoping thereby to 
destroy the movement 

The memory of Hans Bohm lived among the common 
people, peasants and artisans; for the lower classes of 
Wiirzburg and the neighbouring towns had been followers 
of the movement A religious social movement, purely 
German, had come into being, and was not destined to die 
soon. The effects of Hans Bohm’s teaching appear in 
almost all subsequent peasant and artisan revolts.^ Even 
Sebastian Brand takes the Niklashausen pilgrims as his 
type of those enthusiasts who are not contented with the 
revelations of the Old and New Testaments, but must seek 
a special prophet of their own : 

** Man weiii doch aua der Schrift bo vicl, 

Aub altem and aua neuem Bunde, 

Eb braucbt nicht wieder neucr Kunde. 

Dennoch wallfahrten aie ziir Klausen 
Dea SackpfeiferB von NicklaahauBen.*’ * 

And the Niklashausen pilgrimage was preserved in the 
memories of the people by a lengthy folk-song which Lili- 
encron has printed in his collection.’ 

From this time onwards there was always some tinge 
of religious enthusiasm in the social revolts, where peasant 
and poor burgher stood shoulder to shoulder against the 
ruling powers in country and in town. 

The peasants within the lands of the Abbot of Eempten, 
north-east of the Lake of Constance, had for two genera- 
tions protested against the way in which the authorities 

* Tht beft icoount of thia movement is to be found in an article oon- 
tributid to tbe Arehiv da historischm Fertint von Unltrfranktn nnd 
Avehe^tnburg, xiv. iii. 1, where Hans Bobm’a aayinge have been carefuUj 
aollected. Pastor Konr^ StoUe’s Chronidt^ pablished in the library of 
the Stuttgart Literary Society {BiblvMk da /iferarikAen Vmin» in 
StnUffarl, zzziiL), ia alao valuable. A lift of authoritiea may alao be foond 
Ib Ullmann'B Rrfonnm bt/or$ Rtfvrmatwn (Eng. Irani.), L 877 fll 

* JVofrMieAf/, o. zi. 1. 14-18. 

* DU hUlorUAtn VoUaiUdtr d$r DtnUchin vcm IS bU IS JakrkmiUrl 
H. No. 14S. 
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were treating them (1420-1490). They roee in open 
revolt in 1491-1492. It was a purely agrarian rising 
to begin with, caused by demands made on them by their 
over-lord not sanctioned by the old customs expressed in 
the WeisthilmBr\ but the lower classes of the town of 
Kempten made common cause with the insurgents. Yet 
there are distinct traces of impregnation with religious 
enthusiasm not unlike that which inspired the Hans Bohm 
movement The rising was crushed, and the leaders who 
escaped took refuge in Switzerland. 

§ 7. Bundschuh BevoUs, 

In the widespread social revolt which broke out in 
Elsass in 1493, the peasants were supported by the towns ; 
demands were made for the abolition of the imperial and 
the ecclesiastical courts of justice, for the reduction of 
ecclesiastical property, for the plundering of Jews who 
had been fattening upon usury, and for the curbing of the 
power of the priests. The Germans had a proverb, ** llie 
poor man must tie his shoes with string," and the ** tied 
shoe " (Bundschuh), the poor man’s shoe, became the emblem 
of this and subsequent social revolts, whUe their motto was, 
" Only what is just before God." This rebellion, which 
was prematurely betrayed, did not lack prominent leaders. 
One of them was Hans Ulman, the burgomeister of 
Schlettstadt, who died on the scaffold affirming the justice 
of the demands which he and his companions had made, 
and predicting their future triumph. 

In 1501 the peasants of Kempten and the neighbour- 
ing districts again rose in rebellion, and were again joined 
by the poorer townspeopla In the year following, 1602| a 
revolt was planned having for its headquarters the village 
of Untergrombacb, near Speyer ; it spread into Elsass, along 
the Neclmr and down the Bhina The ButuUehuh banner 
was again unfurled. It was made of blue silk, with a 
white cross, the emblem of Switzerland, in the centra It 
was adorned with a picture of the crucified Christ, a Btmd- 
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uikuh on the one side, and a kneeling peasant on the other. 
The motto was again, ‘‘Only what is just before God.” 
Every associate promised to repeat five times a day the 
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One of these was Joss Fritz, who had been a soldier 
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threads of the Buridschuh League. He mingled with the 
poorer people in the taverns, at church ales, on the village 
greens on festival daya He spoke of the justice of 
God and the wickedness of the world. He expounded 
the old principles of the Bundschuh with some few varia- 
tiona Indiscriminate hatred of priests seems to have been 
abandoned. Most of the village priests were peasants, 
and suffered, like them, from overbearing superiora The 
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were treating them (1420-1490). They roee in open 
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and predicting their future triumph. 
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between the Vosges and the Blaek Forest, inolnding the 
whole of Baden and Elsass. The plot was again betrayed 
before the plans of the leaders were matured, and the 
partial risings were easily put down ; but when the 
authorities set themselves to make careful investigations, 
they were aghast at the extent of the movement. The 
peasants of the country districts and the populace of the 
towns had been bound together to avenge common wrongs. 
The means of secret communication had been furnished by 
country innkeepers, old lartddcnechU, pedlars, parish priests, 
as well as by the vagrants above mentioned ; and the names 
of some of the subordinate leaders — “ long '* John, "crooked” 
Peter, “old” Kuntz — show the classes from which they 
were drawn. It was discovered that the populace of Weisen- 
burg had come to an agreement with the people of Hagenau 
(both towns were in Elsass) to slay the civic councillors 
and judges and all the inhabitants of noble descent, to 
refuse payment of all imperial and ecclesiastical dues, and 
that the Swiss had promised to come to their assistanca 
^ One might almost say that between the years 1503 
and 1517 the social revolution was permanently established 
in the southern districts of the Empire, from Elsass in the 
west to Carinthia and the Steiermarck in the east. It is 
needless to describe the risings in detail. They were not 
purely peasant rebellions, for the townspeople were almost 
always involved ; but they all displayed that mingling of 
communist ideas and religious enthusiasm of which the 
Bundschuh banner had become the emblem, and which may 
be traced back to the movement under Hans Bohm as its 
German source, and perhaps to the earlier propaganda 
of the Hussite revolutionaries or Taborites. The later 
decades of the fifteenth and the earlier years of the six- 
teenth century were a time of permanent social unrest 

§ 8. The Causes of the eontinuom Revolts. 

If we ask why it was that the peasants, whose lot, 
iccoitling to the information given in the WeiethiLmsf^ 
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could not have been such a very hard one, were so ready 
to rise in rebellion during the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century, the answer seems to be that there must have 
been a growing change in their circumstances. Some 
chroniclers have described the condition of the peasants 
in the end of the fifteenth and in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and they always dwell upon their misery. 
John Bohm, who wrote in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, says that " their lot was hard and pitiable,” and 
calls them ** slaves.”^ Sebastian Frank (1634), Sebastian 
Munster (1646), H. Pantaleono (1670), an Italian who 
wrote a description of Germany, all agree with Bohm. 
Frank adds that the peasants hate every kind of cleric, 
good or bad, and that their speech is full of gibes against 
priests and monks ; while Fantaleone observes that many 
skilled workmen, artisans, artists, and men of learning 
have sprung from this despised peasant class. There must 
have been a great change for the worse in the condition of 
the poorer dwellers both in town and in country. 

So far as the townsmen are concerned, nothing need be 
added to what has already been said ; but the causes of 
the growing depression of the peasantry were more com- 
plicated. The universal testimony of contemporaries is 
that the gradual introduction of Boman law brought the 
greatest change, by placing a means of universal oppression 
in the hands of the over-lords. There is no need to 
suppose that the lawyers who introduced the new juris- 
prudence meant to use it to degrade and oppress the 
peasant class. A slight study of the WeisthUmer shows 
how complicated and varied was this consuetudinary law 
which regulated the relations between peasant and over- 
lord. It was natural, when great estates grew to be 
principalities, whether lay or clerical, that the over-lords 
should seek for some principle of codification or reduction 
to uniformity. It had been the custom for centuries to 
attempt to simplify the ruder and involved German codes 
by bringing them into harmony with the principles of 
* Omnium OenUum Jforu, ill. ziL (Snt prutad Id 1676). 
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So far as the townsmen are concerned, nothing need be 
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the growing depression of the peasantry were more com- 
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* Omnium OenUum Jforu, ill. ziL (Snt prutad Id 1676). 
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dress and gait imitated by the yonng burghers, — he became 
a centre of admiration, and his relations began to hold 
themselves high on his account They acquired a new 
independence of character, a new impatience against all 
that prevented them from rising in the world. It has 
scarcely been sufficiently noted how most of the leaders 
in the plebeian risings were disbanded laTidtknMhis} 

The new jurisprudence was a very effectual instrument 
in the hands of an impoverished landlord class to ease the 
peasant of his superfluous wealth, and to keep him in his 
proper placa It was used almost universally, and the 
peasant rebellions were the natural consequences. But the 
more determined peasant revolts, which began with the 
BuniacKuh League, arose at a time when life was hard for 
peasant and artisan alike. 

The last decade of the fifteenth century and the first 
of the sixteenth contained a number of years in which 
the harvest failed almost entirely over all or in parts 
of Germany. They began with 1490, and in that year 
contemporary writers, like Trithemius, declare that the lot 
of the poor was almost unbearabla The bad harvests 
of 1491 and 1492 made things worsa In 1493, the year 
which saw the foundation of the Bundschuh^ the state of 
matters may be guessed from the fact that men came all 
the way from the Tyrol to the upper reaches of the Main, 
where the harvest was comparatively good, bought barley 

* LandtkntdU or lanxknedU (for the words are the same) is often trans- 
literated lanee-kniyfU in English State Papers of the sixteenth century. The 
English word, suggesting as it does cavalry armed with lances, is very mis- 
leading. The Tiotories of the Swiss peasants, and their reputation as soldiers, 
suggested to the Emperor Frederick, and especially to his son, the Emperor 
Maximilian, the formation of troops of infantry recruited from the peasantry 
and from the lower classes of townsmen. Troops of cavalry of a like origin 
ware also formed, and they were called rnters or reiriger. These meroenariea 
frequently gained much money both from pay and from plunder, and were 
regarded as heroes by the members of the classes from whom they bad 
sprung. Liliencron's Die hiitoritehen VolksliaUr vom ISUn bii turn I6Un 
JahrkwuUrt contains many folk-songs celebrating their prowess. The 
history of the gradual rise and growing importance of these peasant soldiers 
Is given in Schults, Deutsches Leben im IJ^Un und ISten Jahrkuudsri, pp 
189 f. (Qroiae Ausgabe), and in the aathorities there quoted. 
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there for five times its usual price, carried it on pack- 
horses hj little frequented paths to their own country, and 
sold it at a profit. 

In 1499 the Swiss refused to submit to the imperial 
proposals for consolidating the Empira Maximilian or 
his government in the Tyrol resolved to punish them, and 
the Swabian League were to be the executioners. The 
Swiss, highly incensed, had declared that if they were 
forced into war it would be a war of extermination. They 
were as bad as their word. An eye-witness saw whole 
villages in the wasted districts forsaken by the men, and 
the women gathered in troops, feeding on herbs and roots, 
and seeing with the apathy of despair their ranks diminish 
day by day.^ The Swiss war was worse than many bad 
harvests for the Hegau and other districts in South Ger- 
many. 

In 1500 the harvest failed over all Germany ; 1501 
and 1502 were years when the crops failed in a number of 
districts; and in 1603 there was another universally bad 
harvest These years of scarcity pressed most heavily on the 
peasant class. In some districts of Brandenburg, peasants 
were found in the woods dead of starvation, with the grass 
which they had been trying to eat still in their moutha 
Cities like Augsburg and Strassburg bought grain, stored 
it in magazines, and kept the poor alive by periodical 
distributiona This cycle of famine years from 1490 to 
1503 was the period when the most determined and 
desperate social risings took place, and largely explains 
them.^ 

Our description of the social conditions existing during 
the period wldch ushered in the Reformation has been 
confined to Germany. The great religious movement took 
its origin in that land, and it is of the utmost importance 
to study the environment thera But the universal economic 

* Willibald Pirkheimer in hia book on the Swiaa war, chap. U. (Oormaa 
■d., BaMl, 1826). 

* Oothein, MUitchs wnd rtligidm f^oU n tM^ ag wigm «ar dir R ^r ma M m 
(Bnalaa, 1878), p. 78. 
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ohaiig6B were produoing social disturbances everywhere^ 
modified in appearance and character by the special con- 
ditions of the various countries of Europa The popular 
risings in England, which began with the gigantic labour 
strike under Wat Tyler and priest Ball, and ended with 
the disturbances during the reign of Edward vi., were the 
counterpart of the social revolt in Germany. 

From all that has been said, it will be evident that on 
the eve of the Beformation the condition of Europe, and 
of Germany in particular, was one of seething discontent 
and full of bitter class hatreds, — the trading companies and 
the great capitalists against the ** gilds," the poorer classes 
against the wealthier, and the nobles against the towns. 
^Hiis state of things is abundantly reflected in the folk-songs 
of the period, which best reveal the intimate feelings of 
the people. For it was an age of song everywhere, and 
especially in Germany. Nobles and knights, burghers and 
peasants, lamdsknuhts and Swiss soldiers, priests and clerks, 
lawyers and merchants — all expressed the feelings of their 
class when they sang ; and the folk-songs give us a wonder- 
ful picture of the class hatreds which were rending asunder 
the old conditions of mediseval life, and preparing the way 
for a new world. 

This social ferment was increased by a sudden and 
mysterious rise in prices, afiecting first the articles of 
foreign produce, to which the wealthier classes had become 
greatly addicted, and at last the ordinary necessaries of 
lifa The cause, it is now believed, was not the debasing 
of the coinage, for that affected a narrow circle only ; nor 
was it the importation of precious metals from America, 
for that came later ; it was rather the increased output of 
the mines in Europe. Whatever the cause, the thing was 
to contemporaries an irritating mystery, and each class in 
sodety was disposed to blame the others for it We have 
thus at the banning of the sixteenth century a restless 
socisl condition in Germany, caused in great measure by 
economic causes which no one understood, but whose re- 
sults were painfully manifest in the crowds of study 
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beggars who thronged the roods — the refuse of all classes 
in societyi from the broken noble and the disbanded mer- 
cenarj soldier to the ruined peasant, the workman out of 
employment, the begging friar, and the wandering student^ 
It was into this mass of seething discontent that the spark 
of religious protest fell — the one thing needed to fire the 
train and kindle the social conflagration. This was the 
society to which Luther spoke, and its discontent was the 
soondiing-board which made bis words reverberaca 



CHAPTER V. 


FAMILY AND POPULAR RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
DECADES BEFORE THE REFORMATION.* 

§ 1. Devotion of Oemany to the Roman Church. 

The real roots of the spiritual life of Luther and of the 
other Reformers ought to be sought for in the family and 
in the popular religious life of the times. It is the duty of 
the historian to discover, if possible, what religious instruc- 
tion was given by parents to children in the pious homes 
out of which most of the Reformers came, and what 
religious influences confronted and surrounded pious lads 
after they had left the family circle Few have cared to 

‘ To Sources given to Chapter IV. add : Wackemagel, Das diutseKs 
KirchitUied von dor dlteston Zoit sum Avfang des 17 Jahrhunderts 
(lisipzig, 1864-1877) vols. i. ii. ; **Rainerii Saehoni Summa de Cathariset 
Leonistis" in the Magna Biblioiheea Patrumf vol. xiii. (Col. Agrip. 1618)| of. 
‘‘Comiu. Crit. de Rainerii Saehoni Summa" Osterprogramm ol 

1834); Uabler, Das Wallfahrtbuch des Hermann van VaeK, und die Pil- 
gtmisen der Deuisehen nach Zanliago de Cmposlella (Straasburg, 1899) ; 
MirabUia Roma (reprint by Parthey, Berlin, 1869) ; Munzenbergor, Frank- 
furter vnd Magdeburger Beichtbuehlein (Mainz, 1883) ; Hasak, [He letMte 
Ross, eto. (Ratisbon, 1883) ; Hasak, Der christliche Olaube des deuisehen 
Velkes heim Schlussdes Mittelallers (Ratisbon, 1868) ; Hofler, Denkwilrdig- 
keitender Charitas Pirekheimer (QuellensammL z,/rdnk. Oesek, iv., 1858) ; 
Kunrad Stolle, Tharingisehe Chronik (in Bibliothek d. lU, Fereins (Stntt- 
gardt), xxxiii.). 

Latkr Books : v. Bexold, OesehiehU der deuisehen Re/ormalion (BerUn, 
1890) ; Janssen, OesehiehU des deuisehen Volkeseeii dem Ausgang des Millel- 
aiUrs (17th ed., 1897), vol. i. ; Bnlck, Der rtligiAse UnUrriehl fUr Jugend 
ufpi Folk in Deutschland in der zwilen Hidfie desfilnfuhnUn Jahrhunderts ; 
Cruel, OesehiehU der deuisehen Predigi im MilUlalUf (Detwold, 1879); 
Dicbeux, Jean Otiler de Keysersbery (Paris, 1876) ; Walther, Die dsuUdu 
Bibdaberseixung dss MiUelaBtrs (Brunswick, 1889); Uhlhom, Die ehrist- 
liehs Liebeslhdligkeit im MilUlaUer (Stuttgart, 1887) ; Wilken, Qesehidhk 
der geulliehen Spiels in Dsulsehland (Oottingen, 1878). 
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prosecute the difficult task; and it is only within late 
years that the requisite material has been accumulated. 
It has to be sought for in autobiographies, diaries, and 
private letters; in the books of popular devotion which 
the patience of ecclesiastical archaeologists is exhuming and 
reprinting ; in the references to the pious confraternities of 
the later Middle Ages, and more especially to the Rolands 
among the artisans, which appear in town chronicles, and 
whose constitutions are being slowly unearthed by local 
historical societies ; in the police regulations of towns and 
country districts which aim at curbing the power of the 
clergy, and in the edicts of princes attempting to enforce 
some of the recommendations of the Councils of Constance 
and Basel ; in the more popular hymns of the time, and in 
the sermons of the more fervent preachers ; in the pilgrim 
songs and the pilgrim guide-books; and in a variety of 
other sources not commonly studied by Clmrch historiana 
On the surface no land seemed more devoted to the 
mediseval Church and to the Po})e, its head, than did 
Germany in the half century before the lieformation. A 
cultivated Italian, Aleander, pajml nuncio at the Diet of 
Worms, was astonished at the signs of disaffection he met 
with in 1520.' He had visited Germany frecjuently, and 
he was intimately acquainted with many of the northern 
Humanists; and his opinion was that down to 1510 (the 
date of his last visit) he had never been among a people so 
devoted to the Bishop of Borne. No nation had exhibited 
such signs of delight at the ending of the Schism and the 
re-establishment of the " Peace of the Church." The 
Italian Humanists continually express their wonder at the 
strength of the religious susceptibilities of the Germans; 
and the papal Curia looked upon German devotion as a 
never-failing source of Boman revenue. The Germans dis- 
played an almost feverish anxiety to profit by all the 
ordinary and extraordinary means of grace. They built 
innumerable churches ; their towns were full of conventual 

‘ KtUroff, Dit Depekktn ds$ Nuniius Aleandtr, etc. (Halle a. 8. 18e7\ 
PP. 2«. 46-4S. 
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foundatioDB ; thej bought Indulgences, went on pilgrimages, 
visited shrines, reverenced relics in a way that no other 
nation did. The piety of the Germans was proverbial 
The number of churches was enormous for the popula- 
tion. Almost every tiny village had its chapel, and every 
town of any size had several churches. Church building 
and decoration was a feature of the age. In the town of 
Dantzig 8 new churches had been founded or completed 
during the fifteenth century. The “holy” city of Koln 
(Cologne) at the close of the fifteenth century contained 
11 great churches, 19 parish churches, 22 monasteries, 12 
hospitals, and 76 convents; more than a thousand Masses 
were said at its altars every day. It was exceptionally 
rich in ecclesiastical buildings, no doubt ; but the smaller 
town of Brunswick had 15 churches, over 20 chapels, 6 
monasteries, 6 hospitals, and 12 Beguine-houses, and its 
great church, dedicated to St Blasius, had 26 altars served 
by 60 ecclesiastica So it was all over Germany. 

Besides the large numbers of monks and nuns who 
peopled the innumerable monasteries and convents, a large 
part of the population belonged to some semi-ecclesiastical 
association. Many were tertiaries of St Francis; many 
were connected with the Beguines: Koln (Cologne) had 
106 Beguine-houses; Strassburg, over 60, and Basel, 
over 30. 

The churches and chapels, monasteries and religious 
houses, received all kinds of offerings from rich and poor 
alike. In those days of unexampled burgher prosperity 
and wealth, the town churches became “ museums and 
treasure-houses.” The windows were filled with painted 
glass; weapons, armour, jewels, pictures, tapestries were 
stored in the treasuries or adorned the walls. Ancient 
inventories have been preserved of some of these ecclesias- 
tical accumulations of wealth. In the cathedral church in 
Bern, to take one example, the head of St Vincentius, the 
patron, was adorned with a great quantity of gold, and with 
one jewel said to be priceless; the treasury contained 
70 gold and 60 silver cups, 2 silver coffers, and 450 costly 
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Baoramental robes decked with jewels of great valua The 
luxury, the artistic fancy, and the wealth which could 
minister to both, all three were characteristic of the times, 
were lavished by the Germans on their churchea 

§ 2. Preaching. 

On the other hand, preaching took a place it had never 
previously held in the medifisval Church. Some dis- 
tinguished Churchmen did not hesitate to say that it was 
the most important duty the priest could perform — more 
important than saying Mass. It was recognised that when 
the people began to read the Bible and religious books in 
the vernacular, it became necessary for the priests to be 
able to instruct their congregations intelligently and sym- 
pathetically in sermons. Attempts were made to provide 
the preachers with material for their sermon-making. The 
earliest was the Biblia Pauperum (the Bible for the 
Pauperee Christi, or the preaching monks), which collects 
on one page pictures of Bible histories fitted to explain 
each other, and adds short comments. Thus, on the twenty- 
fifth leaf there are three pictures — in the centre the Cruci- 
fixion ; on the left Abraham about to slay Isaac, with the 
lamb in the foreground ; and on the left the Brazen Serpent 
and the healing of the Flagua More scholarly preachers 
found a valuable commentary in the PostUla of the learned 
Franciscan Nicolas de Lyra (Lira or lire, a village in 
Normandy), who was the first real exegetical scholar, and 
to whom Luther was in later days greatly indebted.^ 

of Pastoral Theology were also written and 
published for the benefit of the parish priests, — the most 
famous, under the quaint title, Dormi Secure (sleep in safety). 
It describes the more important portions of the service, and 
what makes a good sermon ; it gives the Lessons for the 
Sunday services, the chief articles of the Christian faith, 
and adds directions for pastoral work and the cure of souls. 

^ Vo ftnror fix .ditloiit of bit Petittu wot. pnblidiwl botwm 147J 
•adlMW. 
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It is somewhat difficult to describe briefly the character 
of the preaching. Some of it was very edifying and de- 
servedly popular. The sermons of John Herolt were 
printed, and attained a very wide circulation. No fewer 
t-Lftw forty-one editions appeared. Much of the preaching 
was the exposition of themes taken from the Scholastic 
Theology treated in the most technical way. Many of the 
preachers seem to have profaned their office in the search 
after popularity, and mingled very questionable stories and 
coarse jokes with their exhortations. The best known of 
the preachers who flourished at the close of the flfteenth 
century was John Oeiler of Keysersberg (in Elsass near 
Colmar), the friend of Sebastian Brand, and a member of 
the Humanist circle of Strassburg. The position he fllled 
illustrates the eagerness of men of the time to encourage 
preaching. A burgher of Strassburg, Peter Schott, left a 
sum of money to endow a preacher, who was to be a doctor 
of theology, one who had not taken monk’s vows, and who 
was to preach to the people in the vernacular ; a special 
pulpit was erected in the Strassburg Minster for the preacher 
provided by this foundation, who was John Goiler. His 
sermons are full of exhortations to piety and correct living. 
He lashed the vices and superstitions of his time. He 
denounced relic worship, pilgrimages, buying indulgences, 
and the corruptions in the monasteries and convents. He 
spoke against the luxurious living of Popes and prelates, 
and their trafficking in the sale of benefices. He made 
sarcastic references to the papal decretals and to the 
quibblings of Scholastic Theology. He paints the luxuries 
and vices he denounced so very dearly, that his writings 
are a valuable mine for the historian of popular morals. 
He was a stern preacher of morals, but his sermons con- 
tain very little of the gospel messaga As we read 
them we can understand Luther’s complaint, that while 
he had listened to many a sermon on the sins of the age, 
and to many a discourse expounding scholastic themes, he 
had never heard one which declared the love of Ood to 
man in the mission and work .of Jesus Christ 
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§ 3. Chwrch FeMvah, 

The Church itself, reoognismg the fondness of the 
people for all kinds of scenic display, delighted to gratify 
the prevailing taste by magnificent processions, by gorgeous 
church ceremonial, by Passion and Miracle Flays. Such 
scenes are continually described in contemporary chroniclea 
The processions were arranged for Corpus Christ! Day, 
for Christmas, for Harvest Thanksgivings, when the civic 
fathers requested the clergy to pray for rain, or when 
a great papal oflScial visited the town. We hear of one 
at Erfurt which began at five o’clock in the morning, 
and, with its visits to the stations of the Cross and the 
services at each, did not end till noon. The school chil- 
dren of the town, numbering 948, headed the procession, 
then came 312 priests, then the whole University, — ^in 
all, 2141 persons, — and the monks belonging to the five 
monasteries followed. The Holy Sacrament carried by the 
chief ecclesiastics, and preceded by a large number of 
gigantic candles, occupied the middle of the procession. 
The town council followed, then all the townsmen, then 
the women and maidens. The troop of maidens was 
2316 strong. They had garlands on their heads, and their 
hair flowed down over their shoulders ; they carried lighted 
candles in their hands, and they marched modestly looking 
to the ground. Two beautiful girls walked at their head 
with banners, followed by four with lantema In the 
centre was the fairest, clad in black and barefoot, carrying 
a large and splendid cross, and by her side one of the town 
councillors chosen for his good looks. Everything was 
arranged with a view to artistic effect^ 

The Passion and Miracle Plays ■ were of great use Id 
instructing the people in the contents of Scripture, being 
almost always composed of biblical scenes and histories. 

^ T. Bezold, OuchiehU dir diuUtihtn Erfcrmaiien, p. SlU 

* Heinxel, BudvrtOywig ds§ g$itUi€hmt BthmugiUi im diii< 0 eA#ii MiUd^ 
^dUr (Hunfa^ Mid Leipdg, 1898) ; V. J. Hon*, d§§ MUUt* 

•ItiTB, a ToU (KArimlM, 1848 ). 
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They were often very elaborate ; sometimes more than one 
hundred actors were needed to fill the parts ; and the plajs 
were frequently so lengthy that they lasted for two or three 
days. The ecclesiastical managers felt that the continuous 
presentation of grave and lofty scenes and sentiments might 
weary their audiences, and they mixed them with lighter 
ones, which frequently degenerated into buffoonery and 
worse. The sacred and severe pathos of the Passion was 
interlarded with coarse jokes about the devil ; and the most 
solemn conceptions were profaned. These Mysteries were 
generally performed in the great churches, and the build- 
ings dedicated to sacred things witnessed scenes of the 
coarsest humour, to the detriment of all religious feeling. 
The more serious Churchmen felt the profanation, and tried 
to prohibit the performance of plays interlarded with rude 
and indecent scenes within the churches and churchyards. 
Their interference came too late ; the rough popular taste 
demanded what it had been accustomed to ; sacred histories 
and customs coming down from a primitive heathenism 
were mixed together, and the people lost the sense of 
sacredness which ought to attach itself to the former. The 
Feast of the Ass, to mention one, was supposed to com- 
memorate the Flight to Egypt. A beautiful girl, holding a 
child in her lap, was seated on an ass decked with splendid 
trappings of gold cloth, and was led in procession by the 
clergy through the principal streets of the town to the parish 
church. The girl on her ass was conducted into the church 
and placed near the high altar, and the Mass and other 
services were each concluded by the whole congregation 
braying. There is indeed an old MS. extant with a rubric 
which ordera the priest to bray thrice on elevating the 
Host^ At other seasons of popular licence, all the parts 
of the church service, even the most solemn, were parodied 
by the profane youth of the towns • 

* Hampson, Afedii JBvi Kaltndarium (London, 1841), i. 140f. 

* Tilliot, Alimoires pour Bervir d Vhiiloirt tU la /iU dss /oim (Lau- 
none, 1761) ; cf. Floegel’a OBtehiekUdei OroUtk‘Komitehm{etd ed., Laipzlg, 
1886), pp. 199-842. 
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All this, however, telle us littlo about the mfimato 
religious life and feelings of the people, which is the 
important matter for the study of the roots of the great 
ecclesiastical revolt 

When the evidence collected from the sources ts sifted, 
it will be found that the religious life of tlie people at 
the close of the fifteenth and beginning of tho sixteenth 
centuries is full of discordant elements, and makes what 
must appear to us a very incongruous mosaic. If classifica- 
tion be permissible, which it scarcely is (for religious types 
always refuse to be kept distinct, and always tend to run 
into each other), one would be disposed io speak of the 
simple homely piety of the family circle — the religion 
taught at the mother’s knee, the Kinderlthrt, as Luther 
called it ; of a certain flamboyant religion which inspired 
the crowds ; of a calm anti-clerical religion which grew and 
spread silently throughout Germany ; of the piety of the 
praying-circles, the descendants of the fourteenth century 
Mystica 

§ 4. The Family Beligious Life, 

The biographies of some of the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion, when they relate the childish reminiscences of the 
writers, bear unconscious witness to the kind of religion 
which was taught to the children in pious buigher and 
peasant familiea We know that Luther learned the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. He knew 
such simple evangelical hymns as ** Ein kindelein so lobe- 
lich,” ^ “Nun bitten wir don heiligen Goist," and “ Crist ist 
erstanden.” Children were rocked to sleep while the mothers 
sang: 

'*Ach lieber Heere Jhesu Christ 
Sid Da ein Kind gewesen bist^ 

So gib ouch disem Kindelin 
Din Onod and ouch den Segen den. 

Ach Jheau, Heere min, 

Behut dix Kindelin. 

’ The old Scottish version is, **To ns is borne s heme of bliss," Owie 
emd OodlU BaJUalu (Soot. Text Society, Edinburgh, 1897), pp, 61, 2M. 
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Nan sIoiT, nun doff, min Kindelin, 

Jhesns der aol din bulli sin, 

Der well, dai dir getroome wol 
Und werdest aller Tugent voL 
Ach JheauB, Heere min, 

Behut diz Eindelin.” > 

These songs or hymns, common before the Beformation, 
were sung as frequently after the break with Boma The 
continuity in the private devotional life before and after 
the advent of the Beformation is a thing to be noted. Few 
hymns were more popular during the last decade of the 
fifteenth century than the “ In dulci Jubilo " in which Latin 
and German mingled. The first and last verses were : 

" In dulci jubilo. 

Nun singet und seid froht 
Unsers Herzens Wonne 
Lcit in prsBsepio, 

Und leucbtet als die Sonno 
Matris in gremio. 

Alpha es et 0, 

Alpha es et 0 1 

Ubi sunt gaudiaf 
Nirgends mehr denn da, 

Da die Engel singen 
Nova cantica, 

Uud die Schellen klingen 
In regis curia. 

Eya, war’n wir da, 

Eya, war’n wir da ! ” 

^Thii may be translated : 

“ Oh Jesus, Master, meek and mild. 

Since Thou wast once a little child, 

Wilt Thou not give this baby mine 
Thy Grace and every blessing thine I 
Oh Jesus, Master mild, 

Protect my little child. 

Now sleep, now sleep, my little child, 

He loves thee, Jesus, meek and mild : 

He'll never leave thee nor forsake, 

He'll make thee wise and good and greaA 
Oh Jesus, Master mild, 

Protect my little child. ** 
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This hymn continued to enjoy a wonderful popularity 
in the German Protestant churches and families until quite 
recently, and during the times of the Eeformation it spread 
far beyond Germany.* In the fifteenth-century version it 
eontained one vei’se in praise of the Virgin : 

“ Mater et filia 
Du bist, Jungfraw Maria. 

Wir weren all verloreu 
Per noBtra crimina, 

So hat ay una ervrorbea 
Celorum gaudia. 

Eya, war’ll wir da, 

Eya, wiir’n wir da!" 


' The old Scotch veraion woa : 

** In dulci jubilo, 

Now let ua aing with mirth and Jo I 
Our hartia oonaolation 
Liea in praaepio; 

And achynia aa the Sonne 
Matria in gremio. 

Alpha ea et 0, 

Alpha ea et 01 

0 Jean parvule, 

1 thirat aair after Thee ; 

Comfort my hart and mind, 

0 Puer optimal 

God of all grace ao kind, 

Et Princepa OloriiBp 
Trahe me poat Te, 

Trahe me jnist Tel 

Ubi aunt gaudia 
In any place but there, 

Where that the angela aii^ 

Nova oantica, 

But and the bellia ring 
In Regia curia! 

God gif 1 were there, 

God gif 1 were there I " 

— (Guds md Oodlie BallaUi (Scot Text Society, Edinburgh, 1897), pp. 68. 
260.) 

There ia a rarietj of Engllah Teriiona: **Let Jnbil trumpeta blow, 
end hearta in rapture flow " ; In dulci jubilo, to the Houae of God well 
go"; **In duld jubilo, aing and about all below." Cf. Julian, DietUmar^ 
^ Bymrwiogyt p, 604. 
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which was either omitted in the post-Beformation vendonsL 
or there was substituted : 

**0 Pstris eharitaa^ 

0 Nati lenitas I 
Wir weren all verloren 
Per nostra erimina, 

So hat Er nna erworben 
CoBlorum gandiiL 
Eya, war’n wir dai 
Eya, war’n wir da.”^ 

Nor was direct simple evangelical instruction lacking. 
Friedrich Mecum (known better hj his Latinised name of 
Myconius), who was bom in 1491, relates how his father, 
a substantial burgher belonging to lichtenfels in Upper 
Franconia, instructed him in religion while he was a child. 
** My dear father,** he says, " had taught me in my child- 
hood the Ten Commandments, the Lord*s Prayer, and the 
Creed, and constrained me to pray always. For, said he, 
• Everything comes to us from God alone, and that grcUw, 
free of cost, and He will lead us and rule us, if we 
only diligently pray to Him.* *' We can trace this simple 
evangelical family religion away back through the Middle 
Ages. In the wonderfully interesting Chronicle of Brother 
Salimbene of the Franciscan Convent of Parma, which 
comes from the thirteenth century, we are told how many 
of the better-disposed burghers of the town came to the 
convent frequently to enjoy the religious conversation of 
Brother Hugh. On one occasion the conversation turned 
upon the mystical theology of Abbot Oiaocchino di Fiora 
The burghers professed to be greatly edified, but said that 
they hoped that on the next evening Brother Hugh would 
confine himself to telling them the simple words of JesMS. 

The central thought in all evangelical religion is that 
the believer does not owe his position before God, and 
his assurance of salvation, to the good deeds which he 
really can do, but to the grace of God manifested in the 
mission and the work of Christ; and the more we turn 

‘ Waokernagel, Dob dnUBdU KMuelUd^ eto., iL 488 IL 
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from the thought of what we do to the thought of 
what Qod has done for us, the stronger will be the oon- 
viotion that simple trust in God is that by whioh the 
pardoning grace of Ood is appropriated This double con- 
ception — God’s grace coming down upon us from above, 
and the believer’s trust rising from beneath to meet and 
appropriate it — ^was never absent from the simplest religion 
of the Middle Agea It did not find articulate expression 
in medisBval theology, for, owing to its enforced connection 
with Aristotelian philosophy, that theology was largely 
artificial ; but the thought itself had a continuous and con- 
stant esdstence in the public consciousness of Christian men 
and women, and appeared in sermons, prayers, and hymns, 
and in the other ways in which the devotional life mani- 
fested itself. It is found in the sermons of the greatest 
of mediseval preachers, Bernard of Clairvaux, and in the 
teaching of the most persuasive of religious guides, Francis 
of AssisL The one, Bernard, in spite of his theological 
training, was able to rise above the thought of human 
merit recommending the sinner to Ood; and the other, 
Francis, who had no theological training at all, insisted that 
he was fitted to lead a life of imitation simply because he 
had no personal merits whatsoever, and owed everything 
to the marvellous mercy and grace of God given freely to 
him in the work of Christ. The thought that all the good 
we can do comes from the wisdom and mercy of God, and 
that without these gifts of gprace we are sinful and worth- 
less — the feeling that all pardon and all holy living are 
free gifts of God’s grace, was the central thought round 
which in medissval, as in all times, the faith of simple and 
pious people twined itself. It found expression in the 
simpler medisval hynms, Latin and German. The utter 
need for sin-pardoning grace is expressed and taught in the 
prayer of the Canon of (he Man. It found its way, in 
spite of the theology, even into the official agenda of the 
Church, where the dying are told that they must repose 
their confidence upon Christ and His Passion as the sole 
ground of confidence in their salvation. If we take the 
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fonrih book of Thomas k Eempis' ImUatio Chruti, it k 
impossible to avoid seeing that his ideas about the saora- 
ment of the Supper (in spite of the mistakes in them) kept 
slive in his mind the thought of a free grace of Gk>d, and 
that be had a clear conception that God’s grace was freely 
given, and not merited by what man can do. For the 
main thought with pious medisval Christians, however it 
might be overlaid with superstitious conceptions, was 
they received in the sacrament a gifi of overwhelming 
grestnesA Many a modem Christian seems to think that 
the main idea is that in this sacrament one does something 
— ^makes a profession of Christianity. The old view went 
a long way towards keeping people right in spite of errors, 
while the modem view does a great deal towards leading 
them wrong in spite of troth. 

All these things combine to show us how there was a 
simple evangelical faith among pious mediseval Christians, 
and that their lives were fed upon the same divine troths 
which lie at the basis of Reformation theology. The 
truths were all there, as poetic thoughts, as earnest suppli- 
cation and confession, in fervent preaching or in fireside 
teao^g. When medueval Christians knelt in prayer, stood 
to sing their Redeemer’s praises, spoke as a dying man 
to dying men, or as a mother to the chUdren about her 
knees, the words and thoughts that came were what Luther 
and Zwingli and Calvin wove into Reformation creeds, 
and expanded into that experimental theology which was 
characteristic of the Reformation. 

When the printing-press began in the last decades of 
the fifterath century to provide little books to aid private 
aind fainily devotion, it is not surprising, after what has 
been said, to find how full many of them were of simple 
evangeUcal piety. Some contained the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and occasionally 
a translation or paraphrase of some of the Psalms, notably 
the 61st Psalm. Popular religious instructions and cate- 
ohisuM for family use were printed. The Catechism of 
Dietrich Koelde (written in 1470) says : “ Man must p lace 
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hifl faith and hope and love on Ood alone, and not in any 
oreature; he must trust in nothing but in the work of 
Jesus Christ” The Sulenwurzgartl^n, a widely used book 
of devotion, instructs the penitent : ** Thou must place all 
thy hope and trust on nothing else than on the work and 
death of Jesus Christ" The Geistliche Streii of Ulrich 
Erafit (1503) teaches the dying man to place all his trust 
on the “ mercy and goodness of God, and not on his own 
good works." Quotations might be multiplied, all proving 
the existence of a simple evangelical piety, and showing 
that the home experience of Friedrich Meoum (Myconius) 
was shared in by thousands, and that there was a simple 
evangelical family religion in numberless German homes in 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

§ 5. ^ superstitious Religion hosed on Fear, 

When sensitive, religiously disposed boys left pious 
homes, they could not fail to come in contact with a very 
different kind of religion. Many did not need to quit the 
family circle in order to meet it. Near Mansfeld, Luther’s 
home, were noted pilgrimage places. Pilgrims, singly or 
in great bands, passed to make their devotions before the 
wooden cross at Kyffhauser, wliich was supposed to effect 
miraculous cures. The Bruno Quertfort Chapel and the 
old chapel at Welfesholz were pilgrimage placea Sick 
people were carried to spots near the cloister church at 
Wimmelberg, where they could best hear the sound the 
cloister bells, which were believed to have a healing virtue. 

The latter half of the fifteenth century witnessed a 
great and widespreading religious revival, which prolonged 
itself into the earlier decades of the sixteenth, though the 
year 1475 may perhaps be taken as its high-water mark. 
Its most characteristic feature was the impulse to make 
pilgrimages to favoured shrines; and these pilgrimages 
were always considered to be something in the nature of 
satisfactions made to God for sins. With some of the 
earlier phenomena we have nothing here to do. 
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The impetus to pilgrimages given after the great 
Schism by the celebration in 1456 of the first Jubilee 
** after healing the wounds of the Church ” ; the relation 
of these pilgrimages to the doctrines of Indulgences which, 
formulated by the great Schoolmen of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, had changed the whole penitential system of the 
mediaeval Church, must be passed over; the curious socialist, 
anti-clerical, and yet deeply superstitious movement led by 
the cowherd and village piper, Hans Bohm, has been 
described. But one movement is so characteristic of the 
times, that it must be noticed. In the years 1465—1469 
all the chroniclers describe great gatherings of children from 
every part of Oermany, from town and village, who, with 
crosses and banners, went on pilgrimage to St. Michael in 
Normandy. The chronicler of Lubeck compares the spread 
of the movement to the advance of the plague, and wonders 
whether the prompting arose from the inspiration of God 
or from the instigation of the devil When a band of 
these child-pilgrims reached a town, carrying aloft crosses 
and banners blazoned with a rude image of St. Michael, 
singing their special pilgrim song,^ the town's children 
were impelled to join them. How this strange epidemic 
arose, and what put an end to it, seems altogether doubt- 
ful ; but the chronicles of almost every important town in 
Germany attest the facts, and the contemporary records 
of North France describe the bands of youthful pilgrims 
who traversed the country to go to St. Michael’s Mount. 

During these last decades of the fifteenth century, a 
great fear seems to have brooded over Central Europe 

^ The eong began : 

'* WSllent ir geren hSren 
Von eant Michel'a wunn ; 

In Gaigan ist er geween 
Drei mil im menagnmd. 

* 0 heilger man, aant Miohal, 

Wie haatn dan gmindt, 

Dan da eo tief hast buwen 
Wol in dn morn grand t'** 

— iWackeriiagel, Daa deutack$ ITirehmUied, ete. ii 1008. t 
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The countries were scourged by incessant visits of the 
plague ; new diseases, never before heard of, came to swell 
the terror of the people. The alarm of a Turkish invasion 
was always before their eyes. Bells tolled at midday in 
hundreds of German parishes, calling the parishioners 
together for prayer against the incoming of the Turks, and 
served to keep the dread always present to their minda 
Mothers threatened their disobedient children by calling 
on the Turk to come and take them. It was fear that lay 
at the basis of this crude revival of religion which marks 
the closing decades of the fifteenth century. It gave rise 
to an urgent restlessness. Proplio(‘iV.s of. evil were easily 
believed in. Astrologers assumed a place and wielded 
a power which was as new as it was strange. The 
credulous people welcomed all kinds of revelations and 
proclamations of miraculous signs. At Wilsnack, a village 
in one of the divisions of Brandenburg (Priegnitz), it h^ 
been alleged since 1383 that a consecrated wafer secreted 
the Blood of Christ. Suddenly, in 1475, people were 
seized with a desire to make a pilgrimage to this shrine. 
Swarms of child-pilgrims again filled the roads — boys and 
girls, from eight to eighteen years of age, bareheaded, clad 
only in their shirts, shouting, 0 Lord, have mercy upon 
US ” — going to Wilsnack. Sometimes schoolmasters headed 
a crowd of pilgrims ; mothers deserted their younger 
children ; country lads and maids left their work in the 
fields to join the processiona These pilgrims came mostly 
from Central Germany (1100 from Eisleben alone), but 
the contagion spread to Austria and Hungary, and groat 
bands of youthful pilgrims appeared from these countries. 
They travelled without provisions, and depended on the 
charity of the peasants for food. Large numbers of these 
child-pilgrims did not know why they had joined the 
throng ; they had never heard of the BU^dvn/g Hod towards 
which they were journeying ; when asked why they had set 
out, they could only answer that they could not help it, 
that they saw the red cross at the head of their Uttle 
band, and had to follow it. Many of them could not 
9 * 
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speak, all went weeping and groaning, Bhivering as if 
they had a fit of agua An unnatural strength supported 
them. Little boys and girls, some of them not eight years 
old, from a small village near Bamberg, were said to have 
marched, on their first setting forth, all day and the first 
night the incredible distance of not less than eighty miles I 
Some towns tried to put a stop to these pilgrimages. Erfurt 
shut its gates against the youthful companiea The pil- 
grimages ended as suddenly as they had begun.^ 

Succeeding years witnessed sin^r astonishing pilgrim- 
ages — in 1489, to the “ black Mother of God '* in Altotting ; 
in 1492, to the **Holy Blood” at Sternberg; in the same 
year, to the ** pitiful Bone” at Domach; in 1499, to the 
picture of the Blessed Virgin at Orimmenthal ; in 1500, to 
the head of St Anna at Diiren; and in 1519, to the 
” Beautiful Mary ” at Eegensburg. 

Apart altogether from these sporadic movements, the 
last decades of the fifteenth century were pre-eminently a 
time of pilgrimagea German princes and wealthy mer- 
chants made pilgrimages to the Holy Land, visited the 
sacred places there, and returned with numerous relics, 
which they stored in favourite churchea Frederick the 
Wise, the Elector of Saxony, to be known afterwards as the 
protector of Luther, mode such a pilgrimage, and placed the 
relics he had acquired in the Castle Church (the Church of 
All Saints) in Wittenberg. He became an assiduous col- 
lector of relics, and had commissioners on the Rhine, in the 
Netherlands, and at Venice, with orders to procure him 
any sacred novelties they met with for sale.* He procured 
from the Pope an Indulgence for all who visited the col- 
lection and took part in the services of the church on All 
Saints’ Day ; for it is one of the ironies of history that the 
church on whose door Luther nailed his theses against 
Indulgences was one of the sacred edifices on which an 
Indulgence had been bestowed, and that the day selected 

* Konnd Stolle, TkikrvngiKkt Chnmik^ pp. 128-181 {BMiotkek dtt 
i4Urari$ehm Fereins in Stuttgart, xzziii.). 

* Koldt, IHedriek der and dis Anfting$ dtr R^armat/im. p. 14. 
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hj Lnther was the jearlj anniversarj, whioh drew crowds 
to benefit by it^ 

A pilgrimage to the Holy Land was too costly and 
dangerous to be indulged in by many. The richer 
Germans made pilgrimages to Home, and the great pilgrim- 
age place for the middle-class or poorer Germans was 
Compostella in Spain. Einsiedeln, in Switzerland, also 
attracted yearly swarms of pilgrims. 

Guide-books were written for the benefit of these pious 
travellers, and two of them, the most popular, have recently 
been reprinted. They are the Mirdbilia Romm for Roman 
pilgrims, and the Walfart und Strasse m SarU Jacob for 
travellers to Compostella. These little books had a wonder- 
ful popularity. The Miraiilia Romm went through nine- 
teen Latin and at least twelve German editions before the 
year 1600 ; it was also translated into Italian and Dutch. 
It describes the various shrines at Rome where pilgrims 
may win special gifts of grace by visiting and worshipping 
at them. Who goes to the Lateran Church and worships 
there has ** forgiveness of all sins, both guilt and penalty." 
There is ** a lovely little chapel " (probably what is now 
called the Lateran Baptistry) near the Lateran, where the 
same privileges may be won. The pilgrim who goes with 
good intention to the High Altar of St. Peter's Church, 
even if he has murdered his father or his mother," is freed 
from all sin, “ guilt as well as penalty," provided be repents. 
The virtues of St Croce seem to have been rated even 
higher. If a man leaves his house with the intention of 
going to the shrine, even if he die by the way, all his sins 
are forgiven him ; and if he visits the church he wins a 
thousand years' relief from Purgatory.* 

Compostella in Spain was the people's pilgrimage placa 
Before the invention of printing wo find traces of manu- 

^ Luom Cnntch, fTiUenbergur HeiligejUhymalnuh vem John 1500, in 
Birth's LiMaber-BiblioUiek alUr Illudraioren in FaeMimilien-JUprodnk^ 
Han, No. riL (Ifunioh, 1S96). 

* MiaMiia Rohub, ed. bj O. PArthojr : the quoUtions m from aa old 
Qonnon tranaUtioD. 
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script guides to travellers, which were no doubt circulated 
among intending pilgrims, and afterwards the services of 
the printing-press were early called in to assist In the 
Spanish archives at Simancas there are two single sheets, 
one of which states the numerous Indulgences for the 
benefit of visitors at the shrine of St James, while the 
other enumerates the relics which are to be seen and visited 
thera It mentions thirty-nine great relics — from the 
bones of St James, which lay under the great altar of the 
cathedral, to those of St Susanna, which were interred in a 
church outside the walls of the town.^ These leaflets were 
sold to the pilgrims, and were carried back by them to 
Germany, where they stimulated the zeal and devotion of 
those who intended to make the pilgrimaga Our pilgrim's 
guide-book, the Walfart und Strasse zu Sant Jacob? deals 
almost exclusively with the road. The author was a 
certain Hermann Eilnig of Vach, who calls himself a 
Mtrgen-kncckt, or servant of the Virgin Mary. The well- 
known pilgrim song, ** Of Saint James " ( Von Sard Jac6b\ 
told how those who reached the end of their journey got, 
through the intercession of St James, forgiveness from ihe 
guilt and penalty {von Pein und Schuldt) of all their sins ; 
it tells the pilgrims to provide themselves with two pairs 
of shoes, a water-bottle and spoon, a satchel and staff, 
a broad-brimmed hat and a cloak, both trimmed with 
leather in the places likeliest to be frayed, and both needed 
as a protection against wind and rain and snow.* It 

* Th« title li Hm tunU rdiquim qwB habenlwr in hoc aanetiuima ecduia 
CmnpoaUlloMa in qua wrpuM BeaLi Jacobi Zebedoi in intcgmm, 

* No. i. of Drueko und HoUsehniUo dos IS und 16 JahrhundtrU (Stn» 
bvg. 1899). 

* Zwey per acbueoh der derff er wol, 

Ein echtlnel bei der fleschen; 

Eixi breiten huet den sol er ban, 

Und en mental sol er nit gan 
Myt leder wol beeeiet; 

Ee aclmei oder regn oder wehe der wlnt, 

Daae in die Inflt nicht neiet; 

Sagkh nnd stab iet anoh der bey." 

^Waokemegd, Daodoulache KirckmiiodvondoroilUtUnleiihiim 
im tt JakriiMmd tr U, U. 100».) 
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charges them to take permits from their parish priests 
to dispense with confession^ for they were going to 
foreign lands where they would not find priests who spoke 
German. It warns them that they might die far from 
home and find a grave on the pilgrimage routa Our 
guide-book omits all these things. It is written by a 
who has made the pUgrimage on foot ; who had observed 
minutely all the turns of the road, and could warn fellow- 
pilgrims of the difficulties of the way. He gives the 
itinerary from town to town ; where to turn to the right 
and where to the left; what conspicuous buildings mark 
the proper path ; where the traveller will find people who 
are generous to poor pilgrims, and where the inhabitants 
are uncharitable and food and drink must be paid for; 
where hostels abound, and those parts of the road on 
which there are few, and where the pilgrims must buy 
their provisions beforehand and carry them in their 
satchels ; where sick pilgrims can find hospitals on the way, 
and what treatment they may expect there at what 
hostels they must change their money into French and 
Spanish coin. In brief, the booklet is a mediaeval 
** Baedeker,” compiled with German accuracy for the 

‘ The hospital at Romans is mnch praised : 

** Da selbst ejn gutter spital ist, 

Dar inne gybt mann brot nnd wjn 
Auch synt die bett hubscli and fyn.'* 

On the other hand, although the hospital at Montiiclier was good enoogh, 
its superintendent was a sworn enemy to Germans, and the pilgrims of that 
nation suffered much at his hands. These hospitals occupy a good deal of 
space in the pilgrimage song, and the woes of the Germans are duly set 
forth. If the pilgrim asks politely for more bread : 

** Spitclraeister, lieber spitelmeister meyn, 

Die brot sein fil zu kleine”; 

or suggests that the beds are not very clean : 

Spitelmeister, lieber spitelmeister meyn. 

Die bet sein nit gar reine,’* 

the superintendent and his daughter (der spitelmeister het eyn tochterlein 
es mocht recht vol eyn schelckin seyn) declared that they were not going to 
be troubled with " German dogs." — Wackernagel, Da§ deiU 9 ck 4 KinUnUtd^ 
etc., IL 1009-1010. 
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benefit of Oerman pilgrims to the renowned shrine of St. 
James of Gompostella. This little book went through 
several editions between 1496 and 1521, and is of itself a 
proof of the popularity of this pilgrimage place. In the 
last decades of the fifteenth century there arose a body of 
men and women who might be called professional pilgrims, 
and who were continuaUy on the road between Germany 
and Spain. A pilgrimage was one of the earliest so-called 
" satisfactions " which might be done vicariously, and the 
Brethren of St. James {Ja4xib8-BTueder) made the pilgrimage 
regularly, either on behalf of themselves or of others. 

Many of these pilgrims were men and women of 
indifierent character,^ who had been sent on a pilgrimage 
os an ecclesiastical punishment for their sins. The 
GhronicUa of the Zimmer Family^ gives several cases of 
criminals, who had committed murder or theft or other 
serious crimes between 1490 and 1520, who were sent to 
Santiago as a punishment Even in the last decades of 
the fifteenth century, when the greater part of the pilgrims 
were devout in their way, it was known only too well 
that pilgrimages were not helpful to a moral Ufa Stem 
preachers of righteousness like Geiler of Eeysersberg and 
Berchtold of Bogensburg denounced pilgrimages, and said 
that they created more sins than they yielded pardons.’ 
Parish priests continually forbade their women penitents, 
especially if they were unmarried, from going on a 
pilgrimaga But these warnings and rebukes were in 
vain. The prevailing terror bad possessed the people, 
and they journeyed from shrine to shrine seeking some 
relief for their stricken consciences. 

A marked characteristic of this revival which found 
such striking outcome in these pilgrimages was the 
thought that Jesus was to be looked upon as the Judge 
who was to come to punish the wicked. His saving and 
intercessory work was thrust into the background. Men 
forgot that He was the Saviour and the Intercessor ; and 

• Simmerisehe Chrtmik (Froibiirg L R 1881-1882), IL 814. 

* Ihid, iii. 474-475 It. 201. * Fndigtem, L 44a 
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B8 the human heart craves for someone to intercede for 
it, another intercessor had to be found. This gracious 
personality was discovered in the Virgin Mother, who was 
to be entreated to intercede with her Son on behalf of 
poor sinning human creaturea The last half of the 
fifteenth century saw a deep-seated and widely-spread crav- 
ing to cling to the protection of the Virgin Mother with 
a strength and intensity hitherto unknown in medieeval 
religion. It witnessed the furthest advance that had yet 
been made towards what must be called Mariolatry. Ihis 
devotion expressed itself, as religious emotion continually 
does, in hymns ; a very large proportion of the mediffivui 
hymns in praise of the Virgin were written in the second 
half of the fifteenth century — the period of this strange 
revival based upon fear. Dread of the Son as Judge gave 
rise to the devotion to the Mother as the intercessor. 
Little books for private and family devotion were printed, 
bearing such titles as the Peari of tJu Poshion and the lAiiU 
Oospel, containing, with long comments, the words of our 
Lord on the cross to John and to Mary. She became the 
ideal woman, the ideal mother, the “ Mother of God,” the 
mater dolorosa, with her heart pierced by the sword, the 
sharer in the redemptive sufferings of her Son, retaining 
her sensitive woman's heart, ready to listen to the appeals 
of a suffering, sorrowful humanity. We can see this 
devotion to the Virgin Mother impregnating the social 
revolts from Hans Bohm to Joes Fritz. The theology of 
the schools followed in the wake of the popular sentiment, 
and the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was more 
strictly defined and found its most strenuous supporters 
during the later decades of this fifteenth century. 

The thought of motherly intercession went further; 
the Virgin herself had to be interceded with to induce 
her to plead with her Son for men sunk in sin, and lur 
mother (St. Anna) became the object of a cult which may 
almost be said to bo quite new. Hymns were written in 
her praise.^ Confraternities, modelled on the confraternities 

■ Wa^eniagsl, Dot deuUehs Kirekaditd, ete., ii. 664, 1016-1023. 
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dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, were formed in order to 
bring the power of the prayers of numbers to bear upon 
her. These confraternities spread all over Oermany and 
beyond it.' It is almost possible to trace the widening 
area of the cult from tho chronicles of the period. The 
special cult of the Virgin seems to have begun, at least 
in its extravagant popular form, in North France, and to 
have spread from France through Germany and Spain; 
but so far as it can be traced, this cult of St. Anna, ** the 
Grandmother," had a German origin, and the devotion 
manifested itself most deeply on German soil. Even the 
Humanist poets sang her praises with enthusiasm, and such 
collectors of relics as Frederick of Saxony and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Mainz rejoiced when they were able to add 
a thumb of St. Anna to their store. Luther himself tells 
us that St. Anna was his idol " ; and Calvin speaks of 
his mother’s devotion to the saint Her name was graven 
on many a parish church bell, and every pull at the ropes 
and clang of the bell was supposed to be a prayer to 
her to intercede. The Virgin and St Anna brought 
in their train other saints who were also believed to be 
the true intercessors. The three bells of the church in 
which Luther was baptized bore the following inscriptions 
carved deeply in the brass : — God help us ; Mary have 
mercy. 1499.” “Help us Anna, also St Peter, St Paul 
1609." “Help us God, Mary, Anna, St Peter, Paul, 
Arnold, Stephan, Simon. 1509." The popular religion 
always represented Jesus, Mecum (Myconius) tells us, as 
the stern Judge who would convict and punish all those 
who had not secured righteousness by the intercession of 
the saints or by their own good works. 

This revival of religion, crude as it was, and based on 
fear, had a distinct effect for good on a portion of the 
clergy, and led to a great reformation of morals among 
those who came under its influence. The papal Schism, 
which had lasted till 1449, had for one of its results the 

^ Schwaumkell, Dtr dtr heiligen Anna am Autgangt dei 

MiiUlalters (Freiburg, 1803). 
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weakening of all ecolesiastioal discipline, and its con- 
sequences were seen in the growing immorality which 
pervaded all classes of the clergy. So far as one can 
judge, the revival of religion described above had not 
very much efiFect on the secular clergy. Whether we 
take the evidence from the chronicles of the time or 
from visitations of the bishops, the morals of the parish 
priests were extremely low, and the private lives of the 
higher clergy in Germany notoriously corrupt. The 
occupants of episcopal sees were for the most jMirt the 
yoimger brothers of the great princes, and had been placed 
in the religious life for the sake of. the ecclesiastical 
revenues. The author of the Chronicles of the Zimmer 
Family tells us that at the festive gatherings which 
accompanied the meetings of the Diet, the young nobles, 
lay and clerical, spent most of their time at dice and 
carda As he passed through the halls, picking his way 
among groups of young nobles lying on the floor (for 
tables and chairs were rare in these days), he continually 
heard the young count call out to the young bishop. 
Play up, parson ; it is your turn.'’ The same writer 
describes the retinue of a great prelate, who was always 
accompanied to the Diet by a concubine dressed in man’s 
clothea Nor were the older Orders of monks, the Bene- 
dictines and their offshoots, greatly influenced by the 
revival. It was different, however, with those Orders of 
monks who came into close contact with the (people, and 
caught from them the new fervour. The Dominicans, the 
great preaching Order, were permeated by refoim. The 
Franciscans, who had degenerated sadly from their earlier 
lives of self-denial, partook of a now lifa Convent after 
convent reformed itself, and the inmates began to lead 
again the lives their founder had contemplated. The fire 
of the revival, however, burnt brightest among the 
Augustinian Eremites, the Order which Luther joined, and 
they represented, as none of the others did, all the char- 
acteristics of the new movement. 

These Augustinian Eremites had a somewhat carious 
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history. They had nothing in common with St. Angnstine 
save the name, and the fact that a Pope had given them 
the role of St. Augustine as a basis for their monastic 
constitution. They had originally been hermits, living 
solitary lives in mountainous parts of Italy and of 
Germany. Many Popes had desired to bring them under 
conventual rule, and this was at last successfully done. 
Tliey shared as no other Order had done in the revival 
of the second half of the fifteenth century, and exhibited 
in their lives all its religious characteristics. No Order 
of monks contained such devoted servants of the Virgin 
Mother. She was the patron along with St. Augustine. 
Her image stood in the chapter-house of every convent 
The theologians of the Augustinian Elamites vied with 
those of the Franciscans in spreading the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. They did much to spread the 
cult of the “ Blessed Anna.*’ They were devoted to the 
Papacy. One of their learned men, John of Palz, one of 
the two professors of theology in the Erfurt Convent when 
Luther entered it as a novice, was the most strenuous 
defender of the doctrine of Attrition and of the religious 
value of Indulgences. With all this their lives were more 
self-denying than those of most monks. They cultivated 
theological learning, and few Universities in Germany were 
without an Augustinian Eremite who acted as professor of 
philosophy or of theology. They also paid great attention 
to the art of preaching, and every large monastery had a 
special preacher who attracted crowds of the laity to the 
convent chapel Their monasteries were usually placed in 
large towns ; and their devout lives, their learning, and the 
popular gifts of their preachers, made them favourites with 
the townspeople. They were the most esteemed Order in 
Germany. 

These last decades of the fifteenth century were the 
days of the resuscitation of the mendicant Orders and the 
revival of their power over the people. The better 
disposed among the princes and among the wealthier 
burghers invariably selected their confessors from the 
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monks of the mendicant Orders, and especially from the 
Augustinian Eremitea The chapels of the Franciscans 
and of the Eremites were thronged, and those of the parish 
clergy were deserted. The common people took for their 
religious guides men who shared the new revival, and 
who proved their sincerity by self-denying labours. It 
was in vain that the Boman Curia published regulations 
insisting that every parishioner must confess to the priest 
of the parish at least once a year, and that it explained 
again and again that the personal character of the ministrant 
did not affect the efficacy of the sacraments administered 
by him. So long as poorly clad, emaciated, clean-living 
Franciscan or Eremite priests could be found to act as con- 
fessors, priests, or preachers, the people deserted the parish 
clergy, flocked to their confessionals, waited on their serv- 
ing the Mass, and thronged their chapels to listen to their 
sermons. These decades were the time of the last revival 
of the mendicant monks, who were the religious guides in 
this flamboyant popular religion which is so much in 
evidence during our period. 


§ 6. ./I non-Ecclesiastical Religion, 

The third religious movement which belongs to the 
last decades of the fifteenth and the earlier decades of 
the sixteenth century was of a kind so different from, and 
even contrary to, what has just been described, that it is 
with some surprise that the student finds he must recognise 
its presence alongside of the other. It was the silent 
spread of a quiet, sincere, but non-ecclesiastical religion. 
Historians usually say nothing about this movement, and it 
is only a minute study of the town chronicles and of the 
records of provincial and municipal legislation that reveals 
its power and extent. It has always been recognised that 
Luther’s father was a man of a deeply religious turn of 
mind, although ho commonly despised the cleigy, and 
thought that most monks were rogues or fools ; but what is 
not recognised is that in this he represented thousands of 
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quiet and pious Gtonnane in all olaaeea of society. We find 
traces of the silent, widespreading movement in the 
ecclesiastical legislation of German princes; in the police 
regulations, and in the provisions for the support of the 
poor among the burghers ; in the constitutions and practices 
of the confraternities among the lower classes, and especially 
among the artisans in the towns; and in the numerous 
translations of the Vulgate into the vernacular. 

The reforms sketched by the Councils of Constance and 
of Basel had been utterly neglected by the Boman Curia, 
and in consequence several German princes, while they felt 
the hopelessness of insisting on a general purification of the 
Church, resolved that these reforms should be carried out 
within their own dominions. As early as 1446, Duke 
William of Saxony had published decrees which interfered 
with the pretensions of the Church to be quite independent 
of the State. His regulations about the observance of the 
Sunday, his forbidding ecclesiastical courts to interfere with 
Saxon laymen, his stem refusal to allow any Saxon to 
appeal to a foreign jurisdiction, were all more or less 
instances of the interference of the secular power within 
what had been supposed to be the exclusive province of the 
ecclesiastical. He went much further, however. He 
enacted that it belonged to the secular power to see that 
parish priests and their superiors within his dominions 
lived lives befitting their vocation — a conception which was 
entirely at variance with the ecclesiastical pretensions of 
the Middle Ages. He also declared it to be within the 
province of the secular power to visit officiaUy and to 
reform all the convents within his dominiona So far as 
proofs go, it is probable that these declarations about the 
rights of the civil authorities to exercise discipline over the 
parish priests and their superiors remained a dead letter. 
We hear of no such reformation being carried out But 
the visitation of the Saxon monasteries was put in force 
in spite of the protests of the ecclesiastical powers. Aindreas 
Proles would never have been able to carry out his proposals 
of reform in the convents of the Augustinian Eremites but 
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foi the support he received from the secular princes against 
his ecclesiastical superiors in Borne. The Dukes Ernest 
and Albrecht canded out Duke William’s conceptions about 
the relation of the civil to the ecclesiastical authorities in 
their ordinances of 1483, and the Elector Frederick the 
Wise was heir to this ecclesiastical policy of his family. 

The records of the Electorate of Brandenburg, investi- 
gated by Priebatsch and described by him in the Zeitackrifi 
filr Kirehangeschichte} testify to the same ideas at work 
thera A pious prince like Frederick n. of Brandenburg 
removed unworthy Church dignitaries and reinstituted 
them, thus taking upon himself the oversight of the Church. 
Appeals to Borne were forbidden under penal tiea Gradu- 
ally under Frederick and his successors there arose what 
was practically a national Church of Brandenburg, which 
was almost completely under the control of the civil power 
and almost entirely separated from Boman control. 

The towns also interfered in what had hitherto been 
believed to be within the exclusive domain of the ecclesi- 
astical authoritiea They recognised the harm which the 
numerous Church festivals and saints’ days were doing to 
the people, and passed regulations about their observance, 
all of them tending to lessen the number of the days on 
which men were compelled by ecclesiastical law to bo idle. 
When Luther pleaded in his Address to the NohilUy of the 
Oerman Nation for the abolition of the ecclesiastical laws 
enforcing idleness on the numerous ecclesiastical holy days, 
he only suggested an extension and wider application of 
the police regulations which were in force within his native 
district of Mansfeld. 

This non-ecclesiastical feeling appears strongly in the 
change of view about Christian charity which marks the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

Nothing shows how the Church of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries had instilled the mind of Jesus into 
the peoples of Europe like the zeal with which they tried 
to do their duty by the poor, the sick, and the helpless 
> six. p. S97 ff., XX. p. 159 ff., 929 IT., xxi p. 48 £ 
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Institations, founded by individuals or by corporations, for 
the purpose of housing the destitute abounded, and men 
and women willingly dedicated themselves to the service 
of the unfortunata 

**The Beguinfl crowned with flapping hate, 

O’er long-drawn bloodless faces blank, 

And gowns unwashed to wrap their lank 
Lean figures,”^ 

were sisters of mercy in every mediaeval town. Unfor- 
tunately the lessons of the Church included the thought 
that begging was a Christian virtue ; while the idea that 
because charity is taught by the law of Christ, its exercise 
must be everywhere superintended by ecclesiastics, was 
elevated to a definite principle of action, if not to something 
directly commanded by the law of God. The Reformation 
protested against these two ideas, and the silent anticipa- 
tion of this protest is to be found in the non-ecclesiastical 
piety of the close of the fifteenth century. 

The practice of begging, its toleration and even encour- 
agement, was almost universal In some of the benevolent 
institutions the sick and the pensioners were provided from 
the endowment with all the necessaries of life, but it was 
generally thought becoming that they should beg them from 
the charitabla The very fact of begging seemed to raise 
those who shared in it to the level of members of a 
religious association. St Francis, the ** imitator of Christ,*’ 
had taught his followers to beg, and this great example 
sanctified the practice. It is true that the begging friars 
were always the butt of the satirists of the close of the 
fifteenth century. They delighted to portray the mendi- 
cant monk, with his sack, into which he seemed able to 
stuff everything: honey and spice, nutmegs, pepper, and 
preserved ginger, eabbage and eggs, poultry, fish, and new 
clothes, milk, butter, and cheese ; cheese especially, and of 
all kinds— ewe’s milk and goat’s milk, hard cheese and 
•oft cheese, large cheeses and small cheeses — were greedily 
* ThM AomiMf JKom, iL p. 168 (Temple Clemiei edition). 
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demanded hj these ** cheese hunters ~ as they were 
satirically called. On their heels tramped a host of semi- 
ecclesiastical beggars, all of them with professional names — 
men who begged for a church that was building, or for an 
altar-cloth, or to hansel a young priest at his first Mass ; 
men who carried relics about for the charitable to kiss — 
some straw from the manger of Bethlehem, or a feather 
from the wing of the angel Gabriel ; the Brethren of St 
James, who performed continual and vicarious pilgrimages 
to Gompostella, and sometimes robbed and murdered on 
the road; the Brethren of St. Anthony, who had the 
special privilege of wearing a cross and carrying a bell on 
their begging visits. These were all ecclesiastical beggars. 
The ordinary beggars did their best to obtain some share 
of the sanctity which surrounded the profession; they 
carried with them the picture of some saint, or placed the 
cockle-shell, the badge of a pilgrim, in their hats, and 
secured a quasi-ecclesiastical standing.^ Luther expressed 
not merely his own opinion on this plague of beggars in 
his Address to the Nobility of the Oerman Nation, but what 
had been thought and partially practised by quiet laymen 
for several decades. Some towns began to make regulations 
against promiscuous begging by able-bodied persons, pro- 
vided work for them, seiz^ their children, and taught 
them trades — all of which sensible doings were against the 
spirit of the mediaeval Church. 

The non-ecclesiastical religious feeling, however, appears 
much more clearly when the history of the charitable 
foundations is examined. The invariable custom during 
the earlier Middle Ages was that charitable bequests were 
left to the management of the Church and the clergy. 
At the close of the fifteenth century the custom bi'gan 
to alter. The change from clerical to lay management 
was at first probably duo mainly to the degeneracy of the 
clergy, and to the belief that the funds set apart for the 
poor were not properly administered. The evidences of 
this are to bo found in numerous instances of the civic 
>▼. BMold, G€$eMdUed 0 rdtuUekenRtfo^^ pp. 06L 
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authorities attempting, and successfully, to take the 
management of charitable foundations out of the hands 
of ecclesiastical authorities, and to vest them in lay 
management. But this cannot have been the case alwaya 
We should rather say that it began to dawn upon men 
that although charity was part of the law of Christ, this 
did not necessarily mean that all charities must be placed 
under the control of the clergy or other ecclesiastical 
administrators. Hence we find during the later years of 
the fifteenth century continual instances of bequests for 
the poor placed in the hands of the town council or of 
boai^ of laymen. That this was done without any 
animus against the Church is proved by the fact that the 
same testator is found giving benefactions to foundations 
which are under clerical and to others under lay manage- 
ment. Out of the funds thus accumulated the town councils 
began a system of caring for the poor of the city, which 
consisted in giving tokens which could be exchanged for so 
much bread or woollen cloth, or shoes, or wood for firing, at 
the shops of dealers who were engaged for the purpose. How 
far this new and previously unheard of lay management, in 
what had hitherto been the peculiar possession of the clergy, 
had spread before the close of the fifteenth century, it is 
impossible to say. No archaeologist has yet made an 
exhaustive study of the evidence lying buried in archives 
of the mediaeval towns of Germany ; but enough has been 
collected by Eriegk^ and others to show that it had 
become very extensive. The laity saw that they were 
quite able to perform this peculiarly Christian work apart 
from any clerical direction. 

Another interesting series of facts serves also to show 
the growth of a non-ecclesiastical religious sentiment. The 
later decades of the fifteenth century saw the rise of 
innumerable associations, some of them definitely religious, 

' Krlegk, DtviacKu BUrgerthwn im MiUdaUtfr. Nath orkundliAan 
Fonehnngtn und mil be^mderer Bniehung auf Frankfurl a, if., pp. 161 fL 
(FnnkAirt, 1868). Uhlhorn, Die thrMUhe Lid>edklUigkeU m MUUiaUtr^ 
pp. 481 fL (Stuttgart, 1864). 
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and all of them with a religious side, which are unlike 
what we meet with earlier. They did not aim to be, like 
the praying circles of the Mystics or of the Ootte^unde, 
ecclesiola in eecUsia, strictly non-clerical or even anti- 
clerical They had no difficulty in placing themselves under 
the protection of the Church, in selecting the ordinary 
ecclesiastical buildings for their special services, and in 
employing priests to conduct their devotions ; but they were 
distinctively lay associations, and lived a religious life in 
their own way, without any regard to the conceptions of 
the higher Christian life which the Church was accustomed 
to present to its devout disciples. Some were associations 
for prayer ; others for the promotion of the cult " of a 
special saint, like the confraternities dedicated to the 
Virgin Mother or the associations which spread the ** cult 
of the Blessed Anna ; but by far the largest number were 
combinations of artisans, and resembled the workmen’s 
" gilds ** of the Boman Empire. 

Perhaps one of the best known of these associations 
formed for the purpose of encouraging prayer was the 
" Brotherhood of the Eleven Thousand Virgins,” commonly 
known under the quaint name of St, Ursula $ Litils Ship, 
The association was conceived by a Carthusian monk of 
Cologne, and it speedily became popular. Frederick the 
Wise was one of its patrons, his secretary. Dr. Pfeffinger, 
one of its supporters ; it numbered its associates by the 
thousand ; its praises were sung in a quaint old German 
hymni No money dues were exacted from its members. 
The only duty exacted was to pray regularly, and to learn 
to better one’s life through the power of prayer. This was 
one type of the pious brotherhoods of the fifteenth century. 

' W^ckernagal, Da$ deutkhs KirehtnlUd, U. 708-769 ; It began i 
** Ein i%jt hort ich mlt gutter mer 
von einem echyfflin eageD, 

Wie ea mit tugenden aleo gar 
koetliohen war beladen : 

Zn dem echyfflin gewan ich ein herts. 

Ich fknd dar yn Til gUter gemerti 
in mancher hande gaddL** 
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It was the beet known of its kind, and there were manj 
others. But among the brotherhoods which bear testi- 
mony to the spread of a non-ecclesiastical piety none are 
more important than the confraternities which went by the 
names of Kalands or Kalandsgilden in North Germany and 
Zeehen in Austria. These associations were useful in a 
variety of ways. They were unions for the practice of 
religion ; for mutual aid in times of sickness ; for defence 
in attack ; and they also served the purpose of insurance 
societies and of burial clubs. It is with their religious 
side that we have here to do. It was part of the bond of 
association that all the brethren and sisters (for women 
were commonly admitted) should meet together at stated 
times for a common religious servica The brotherhood 
selected the church in which this was held, and so far 
as we can see the chapels of the Franciscans or of the 
Augustinian Eremites were generally chosen. Sometimes 
vin altar was relegated to their exclusive use ; sometimes, 
if the church was a large one, a special chapel The 
interesting thing to be noticed is that the rules and the 
modes of conducting the religious services of the associa- 
tion were entirely in the hands of the brotherhood itself, 
and that these laymen insisted on regulating them in 
their own way. Luther has a very interesting sermon, 
entitled Sermon upon the venerable Sacrament of the holy 
true Body of Christ and of the Brotherhoods, the latter 
half of which is devoted to a contrast between good 
brotherhoods and evil ones. Those brotherhoods are evil, 
says Luther, in which the religion of the brethren is ex- 
pressed in hearing a Mass on one or two days of the year, 
while by guzzling and drinking continually at the meetings 
of the brotherhood, they contrive to serve the devil the 
greater part of their time. A true brotherhood spreads 
its table for its poorer members, it aids those who are sick 
or infirm, it provides marriage portions for worthy young 
members of the association. He ends with a comparison 
between the true brotherhood and the Church of Christ 
Theodore Kolde remarks that a careful monograph on the 
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brotberhoodfl of the end of the fifteenth oentury in the light 
of this sermon of Luther’s would afford great information 
about the popular religion of the period. Unfortunately, 
no one has yet attempted the task, but German aroheo- 
logists are slowly preparing the way by printing, chiefly 
from MS. sources, accounts of the constitution and practices 
of many of these Ealands. 

From all this it may be seen that there was in these 
last decades of the fifteenth and in the earlier of the 
sixteenth centuries the growth of what may be called a 
non-ecclesiastical piety, which was quietly determined to 
bring within the sphere of the laity very much that had 
been supposed to belong exclusively to the clergy. The 
jm episcopotle which Luther claimed for the civil authorities 
in his tract on the Liberty of the Christian Afan, had, in 
part at least, been claimed and exercised in several of the 
German principalities and municipalities; the practice of 
Christian charity and its management were being taken 
out of the hands of the clergy and entrusted to the laity ; 
and the brotherhoods were making it apparent that men 
could mark out their religious duties in a way deemed 
most suitable for themselves without asking any aid from 
the Church, further than to engage a priest whom they 
trusted to conduct divine service and say the Masses they 
had arranged for. 

The appearance of numerous translations of the Scrip- 
tures into the vernacular, unauthorised by the officials of 
the mediaeval Church, and jealously suspected by them, 
appears to confirm the growth and spread of this non- 
ecclesiastical piety. The relation of the Church of the 
Middle Ages, earlier and later, to vernacular translations 
of the Vulgate is a complex question. The Scriptures were 
always declared to be the supreme source and authority 
for ail questions of doctrines and morals, and in the earlier 
stages of the Reformation controversy the supreme author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures was not supposed to bo one of 
the matters in dispute between the contending parties. 
This is evident when we remember that the AugJmry 
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unlike the later confessions of the Sefonned 
Churches, does not contain any article afi&nning the 
supreme authority of Scriptura That was not supposed 
to be a matter of debate. It was reserved for the Council 
6f Trent, for the first time, to place iraMvonM gine Smpto 
on the same level of authority with the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. Hence, many of the small 
books, issued from convent presses for the instruction 
of the people during the decades preceding the Refor- 
mation, frequently declare that the whole teaching of 
the Church is to be found within the books of the Holy 
Soripturea. 

It is, of course, undoubted that the medisval Church 
forbade over and over again the reading of the Scriptures 
in the Vulgate and especially in the vernacular, but 
it may be asserted that these prohibitions were almost 
always connected with attempts to suppress heretical or 
schiimatio revolts.^ 

On the other hand, no official encouragement of the 
reading of the Scriptures in the vernacular by the people 
can be found during the whole of the Middle Ages, nor any 
official patronage of vernacular translations. The utmost 
that was done in the way of tolerating, it can scarcely be 
said of encouraging, a knowledge of the vernacular Scrip- 
tures was the issue of Psalters in the vernacular, of Service- 
Books, and, in the fifteenth century, of the Phnaria — 
little books which contained translations of some of the 
paragraphs of the Gospels and Epistles read in the Church 
service accompanied with legends and popular tales. 
Translations of the Scriptures were continually reprobated 

* Ths ■trongest imbibition of the ToniMiikr ScriptnrM oomeo firom tho 
timoof the Albigenaoi: " Probibemno etiun, no Ubroo Teteris Teotomontl ont 
noTi permittontor babera ; nioi forte pnlt^am, toI breTorinm pro divinie 
oSloiie, oat born B. Moris oliqnie on derotione bobere Tolit Sod no prs- 
miMOi libroi bobeont in Tulgiri tronsUtos, orotiarime inbibemna" 
gf IMonaf of 1229, o. iIt.). The (UmdUmtiUmn Tkomm AfwMt for 
the medisTol Ghnroh of England, deelored: "Ordinomna at nemo dain- 
eepe oUqoem textam 8. Soriptars oootoiitote boo in lingoom A ngH eo n o m 
val oliom tnmaferot per Tiom libri, UbeUi ont tnetotoa** (Ait. YIL, 
1401 4.n.)i 
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Popes and primates for yarious reasons.' It is also 
unquestionable that a knowledge of the Soriptures in the 
vernacular, especially by uneducated men and women, 
was almost always deemed a sign of heretical tendency. 
" The third cause of heresy,*’ says an Austrian inquisitor, 
writing about the end of the thirteenth century, ** is that 
they translate the Old and New Testahients into the vulgar 
tongue ; and so they learn and teach. I have heard and 
seen a certain country clown who repeated the Book of 
Job word for word, and several who knew the New Testa- 
ment perfectly.” * A survey of the evidence seems to lead 
to the conclusion that the rulers of the mediasval Church 
regarded a knowledge of the vernacular Scriptures with 
grave suspicion, but that they did not go the length of 
condemning entirely their possession by persons esteemed 
trustworthy, whether clergy, monks, nuns, or distinguished 
laymen. 

Yet we have in the later Middle Agee, ever slnoe 
Wiclif produced his English version, the gradual publica- 
tion of the Scriptures in the vernaculars of Europe. This 
was specially so in Germany; and when the invention of 
printing had made the diffusion of literature easy, it is 
noteworthy that the earliest presses in Germany printed 
many more books for family and private devotion, many 
more Plenaria, and many more editions of the Bible than 
of the cliwinfl- Twenty - two editions of the Psalter 
in German appeared before 1609, and twenty-five of 
the Gospels and Epistles before 1618. No less ttan 
fourteen (some say seventeen) versions of the whole Bible 
were printed in High-German and three in Low-GennM 
during the last decades of the fifteenth and the earlier 
decades of the sixteenth century — all translations from the 


» Pope iDDOcent iii. leprobatad the treiiBlmtion of the ScriptiM toto ^ 
fenuoular, because ordinary laymen, and eepeolally had n^snffl- 

eient intelligence to understand them {EpiMm, ii. 141) ; and Bertho d, 
Arohbiahpp of Mains, in his diocesan ediotof 1486, asserted **“*/*™^*^ 
were unable to express the profundi^ of the thoughta ^tained in the 
adginal languages of the Soriptures or in the Uto 

* ifajna JWfr/frfilfir Mnini (Ooloiiim Agrippinm, 1618), nU. WV* 
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Vulgata The first was issued hj John Metzel in Stiass- 
burg in 1466. Then followed another Strassburg edition 
in 1470, two Augsburg editions in 1473, one in the Swiss 
dialect in 1474, two in Augsburg in 1477, one in Augs* 
burg in 1480, one in Niimberg in 1483, one in Strassburg 
in 1485, and editions in Augsburg in 1487, 1490, 1607, 
and 1518. A careful comparison of these printed ver- 
nacular Bibles proves that the earlier editions were in- 
dependent productions ; but as edition succeeded edition 
the text became gradually assimilated until there came 
into existence a German Vulgate, which was used indis- 
criminately by those who adhered to the mediseval Church 
and those who were dissenters from it. These German 
versions were largely, but by no means completely, dis- 
placed by Luther’s translation. The Anabaptists, for ex- 
ample, retained this German Vulgate long after the 
publication of Luther’s version, and these pre-Reformation 
German Bibles were to be found in use almost two hundred 
years after the Reformation.^ 

Whence sprang the demand for these vernacular ver- 
sions of the Holy Scriptures? That the leaders of the 
mediaeval Church viewed their existence with alarm is 
evident from the proclamation of the Primate of Germany, 
Berthold of Mainz, issued in 1486, ordering a censorship 
of books with special reference to vernacular translations 
of the Scriptures.* On the other hand, there is no evi- 
dence that these versions were either wholly or in great 
part the work of enemies of the mediaeval Church. The 
mediaeval Brethren, as they called themselves (Waldenses, 
Picards, Wiclifites, Hussites, eta, were names given to 
them very indiscriminately by the ecclesiastical authorities), 
bad translations of the Scriptures both in the Romance 
and in the Teutonic languages as early as the close of the 
thirteenth century. The records of inquisitors and of 
councils prove it. But there is no evidence to connect 
any of these German versions, save, perhaps, one at Augs- 

^ Walther, DUdtuikUBiheliJibtnttaungduMii^^ 1889). 

' Ovdenni, Codtx Diplomaiic, A m o i n ta , iv. 469-476 (1768). 
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burg, and that issued by the Koburgers in NUmberg, with 
these earlier translations. The growing spread of educa- 
tion in the fifteenth century, and, above all, the growth of 
a non-ecclesiastical piety which claimed to examine and to 
judge for itself, demanded and received these numerous 
versions of the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue.* 
The “ common man ” had the word of God in his hands, 
could read, meditate, and judge for himself. The effect of 
the presence of these vernacular Scriptures is apt to be 
exaggerated.* The Humanist, Conrad Celtes, might threaten 
the priests that the Bible would soon be seen in every village 
tavern ; but we know that in these days of early printing 
a complete Bible must have been too expensive to be pur- 
chased by a poor man. Still he could get the Gob]^>c1s or 
the Epistles, or the Psalter ; and there is evidence, apart 
from the number of editions, that the people were buying 
and were studying the Scriptures. Preachers were exhorted 
to give the meaning of the passages of Scripture read in 
Church to prevent the people being confused by the dif- 
ferent ways in which the text was translated in the l^iblee 
in their possession. Stories were told of poiisants, like 
Hans Werner, who woreted their parish priests in argu- 
ments drawn from Scriptura The ecclesiastical authorities 
were undoubtedly anxious, and their anxiety was shared by 
many who desired a reformation in life and manners, but 
dreaded any revolutionary movement. It was right that 
the children should be fed with the Bread of Life, but 
Mother Church ought to keep the bread-knife in her hands 
lest the children cut their fingers. Some publishers of 
the translations inserted prefaces saying that the contents 
of the volumes should be understood in the way taught 
by the Church, as was done in the Book of the OospeU, 

> Walther, Die deiUeehe BiMuherutzungen dee MilUlalUre (Uruniiwicl:, 

1S89). 

• Sebaatian Brand, Narrenechiff, Preface, lin**ii 1-4 : 

•• Alle Land iat jetz voll beilger Schnft, 

Und was dor velen Hcil betrifTt 
Bibel und heilger Vater Ldir 
Und andrer frommen BUcher mehr." 
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published at Basel in 1514. But in spite of all a !aj 
religion had come into being, and laymen were beginning 
to think for themselves in matters where ecolesiastios had 
hitherto been considered the sole judgea 

The ^ Breihmir 

There was another tjrpe of religious life and pious 
association which existed, and which seems in one form 
or other to have exercised a great influence among the 
better class of artisans, and more especially among the 
printers of Augsburg, Nllmberg, and Strassburg. 

It is probable that this type of piety had at least three 
roots. 

(a) We can trace as far back as the closing years of 
the thirteenth century, in many parts of Germany, the 
existence of nonconformists who, on the testimony of in- 
quisitors, lived pious lives, acted righteously towards their 
neighbours, and believed in all the articles of the Christian 
faith, but repudiated the Homan Church and the clergy. 
Their persecutors gave them a high character. “ The 
heretics are known by their walk and conversation : they 
live quietly and modestly ; they have no pride in dress ; 
their learned men are tailors and weavers; they do not 
heap up riches, but are content with what is necessary ; 
they live chastely ; they are temperate in eating and drink- 
ing ; they never go to taverns, nor to public dances, nor to 
any such vanities; they refrain from all foul language, 
from backbiting, from thoughtless speech, from lying and 
from swearing.” The list of objections which they had to 
usages of the medieval Church are those which would 
occur to any evangelical Protestant of this century. They 
professed a simple evangelical creed ; they offered a passive 
resistance to the hierarchical and priestly pretensions of 
the clergy; they were careful to educate their children 
in schools which they supported ; they had vernacular 
translations of the Scriptures, and committed large portions 
to memory ; they conducted their religious service in the 
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burg, and that issued by the Koburgers in NUmberg, with 
these earlier translations. The growing spread of educa- 
tion in the fifteenth century, and, above all, the growth of 
a non-ecclesiastical piety which claimed to examine and to 
judge for itself, demanded and received these numerous 
versions of the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue.* 
The “ common man ” had the word of God in his hands, 
could read, meditate, and judge for himself. The effect of 
the presence of these vernacular Scriptures is apt to be 
exaggerated.* The Humanist, Conrad Celtes, might threaten 
the priests that the Bible would soon be seen in every village 
tavern ; but we know that in these days of early printing 
a complete Bible must have been too expensive to be pur- 
chased by a poor man. Still he could get the Gob]^>c1s or 
the Epistles, or the Psalter ; and there is evidence, apart 
from the number of editions, that the people were buying 
and were studying the Scriptures. Preachers were exhorted 
to give the meaning of the passages of Scripture read in 
Church to prevent the people being confused by the dif- 
ferent ways in which the text was translated in the l^iblee 
in their possession. Stories were told of poiisants, like 
Hans Werner, who woreted their parish priests in argu- 
ments drawn from Scriptura The ecclesiastical authorities 
were undoubtedly anxious, and their anxiety was shared by 
many who desired a reformation in life and manners, but 
dreaded any revolutionary movement. It was right that 
the children should be fed with the Bread of Life, but 
Mother Church ought to keep the bread-knife in her hands 
lest the children cut their fingers. Some publishers of 
the translations inserted prefaces saying that the contents 
of the volumes should be understood in the way taught 
by the Church, as was done in the Book of the OospeU, 

> Walther, Die deiUeehe BiMuherutzungen dee MilUlalUre (Uruniiwicl:, 

1S89). 

• Sebaatian Brand, Narrenechiff, Preface, lin**ii 1-4 : 

•• Alle Land iat jetz voll beilger Schnft, 

Und was dor velen Hcil betrifTt 
Bibel und heilger Vater Ldir 
Und andrer frommen BUcher mehr." 
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af th$ Common Lot, which always had an intimate connection 
with the Oottea/reunde, in all probability served to spread 
the praying circles which had come down from the earlier 
Mystics. It seems to have been a custom among these 
Bnthrtn of the Common Lot to invite their neighbours to 
meet in their schoolrooms or in a hall to listen to reli- 
gious discoursea There they read and expounded the New 
Testament in the vernacular. They also read extracts 
from books written to convey popular religious instruction. 
They questioned their audience to find out how far their 
hearers understood their teaching, and endeavoured by 
question and answer to discover and solve religious difii- 
cultiea These schools and teachers had extended all over 
Germany by the close of the fifteenth century, and their 
effect in quickening and keeping alive personal religion 
must have been great. 

(c) Then, altogether apart from the social and semi- 
political propaganda of the Hussites, there is evidence that 
ever since the circulation of the encyclic letter addressed 
by the Taborites in November 1431 to all Christians in 
all lands, and more especially since the foundation of the 
Unitae Fralrum in 1462, tWe had been constant com- 
munication between Bohemia and the scattered bodies 
of evangelical dissenters throughout Germany. Probably 
historians have credited the Hussites with more than 
their due infiuence over their German sympathisers. The 
latter had arrived at the conclusion that tithes ought to 
be looked upon as free-will offerings, that the cup should 
be given to the laity, etc., long before the movements under 
the leadership of Wiclif and of Huss. But the knowledge 
that they had sympathisers and brethren beyond their own 
land must have b^n a source of strength to the German 
nonconformists. 

Our knowledge of the times is still too obscure to 
warrant us in making very definite statements about 
the proportionate effect of these three religious sources 
of influence on the small communities of Brethren or 
evangelical dissenters from the medieval Church which 
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maintained a precarious existence at the close of the Middle 
Agea There is one curious fact, however, which shows 
that there must have been an intimate connection between 
the Waldenses of Savoy and France, the Brethren of Ger- 
many, and the Unitae ^airum of Bohemia They all used 
the same catechism for the instruction of their children in 
divine thinga So far as can be ascertained, this small 
catechism was first printed in 1498, and editions can be 
traced down to 1630. It exists in French, Italian, German, 
and Bohemian. The inspiration drawn from the earlier 
Mystics and Ootie^reunde is shown by the books circulated 
by the Brethren. They made great use of the newly dis- 
covered art of printing to spread abroad small mystical 
writings on personal religion, and translations of portions 
of the Holy Scriptures. They printed and circulate books 
which had been used in manuscript among the Mystics of 
the fourteenth century, such as the celebrated MasUrhooh^ 
single sermons by Tauler, Prayers and Rules for holy living 
extracted from his writings, as well as short tracts taken 
from the later Mystics, like the Explanation of the Ten 
Cimmandments. It is also probable that some of the many 
translations of the whole or portions of the Bible which 
were in circulation in Germany before the days of Luther 
came from these praying circles. The celebrated firm of 
Nurnberg printers, the Eoburgers, who published so many 
Bibles, were the German printers of the little catechism 
used by the Brethren ; and, as has been said, the Anabap- 
tists, who were the successors of these associations, did not 
use Luther’s version, but a much older one which had come 
down to them from their ancestora 

The members of these praying circles welcomed the 
Lutheran Reformation when it came, but they can scarcely 
be said to have belonged to it. Luther has confessed how 
much he owed to one of their publications. Die deuteche 
Theologie ; and what helped him must have benefited others. 
The organisation of a Lutheran Church, based on civil 
divisions of the Empire, gave the signal for a thorough 
reorganisation of the members of these old associations 
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who refused to have anything to do with a State Church. 
They formed the best side of the very mixed and very 
much misunderstood movement which later was called 
Anabaptism, and thus remained outside of the two great 
divisions into which the Church of the Beformation 
separated. This religious type existed and showed itself 
more especially among the artisans in the larger tovnis 
of Giermany. 

It must not be supposed that these four dasses of 
religious sentiment which have been found existing during 
the later decades of the fifteenth and the early decades 
of the sixteenth centuries can always be clearly distin- 
guished from each other. Beligious types cannot be kept 
distinct, but continually blend with eac^ other in the most 
unexpected way. Humanism and Anabaptism seem as &r 
apart as they can possibly be; yet some of the most 
noted Anabaptist leaders were distinguished members of 
the Erasmus circle at Basel Humanism and delicate 
clinging to the simple faith of childhood blended in the 
exquisite character of Melanchthon. Luther, after his 
stem wrestle with self-righteousness in the convent at 
Erfurt, believed that, had his parents been dead, he could 
have delivered their souls from purgatory by his visits to 
the shrines of the saints at Roma The boy Mecum 
(Myconius) retained only so much of his father’s teaching 
about the fru Grace of God that he believed an Indulgence 
from Tetzel would benefit him if he could obtain it without 
paying for it There is everywhere and at all times a 
blending of separate types of religious faith, until a notable 
crisis brings men suddenly face to face with the necessity 
of a choice. Such a crisis occurred during the period we 
call the Reformation, with the result that the leaders in 
that great religious revival found that the truest theology 
after all was what had expressed itself in hymns and 
prayers, in revivalist sermons and in fireside teaching, and 
that they felt it to be their duty as theologians to give 
articulate dogmatic expression to what their fathers had 
been content to find inarticulately in the devotional rather 
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than in the intellectual sphere of the mediseral religious 
life. 

Such was the religious atmosphere into which Luther 
was horn, and which he breathed from his earliest days. 
Every element seems to have shared in creating and shaping 
his religious history, and had similar effects doubtless on 
his most distinguished and sympathetic followers. 
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HUMANISM AND REFORMATION.^ 

§ 1. Savonarola. 

When the Italian Humanism seemed about to become i 
mere revival of ancient Paganism, with its accompaniments 
of a cynical sensualism on the one hand, and the blindest 
trust in the occult sciences on the other, a great preacher 
arose in Florence who recalled men to Christianity and to 
Christian virtue. 

Girolamo Savonarola was an Italian, a countryman of 
Giaocchino di Fiore, of Arnold of Brescia, of Francis of 
Assisi, of John of Parma, and, like them, he believed him- 
self to be favoured with visions apocalyptic and other. He 
belonged to a land over which, all down through the Middle 
Ages, had swept popular religious revivals, sudden, con- 
suming, and transient as prairie fires. When a boy, he 

^ SouROU : CasanoTi and Quasti, PoeiU di 0. Savcmtijla (Florence, 
1862) ; Sedla di Pndidu € ScriUi di M 0, Savonarola, eon nuovi Doca- 
mmii ifdomo alia fua Vita, by Villsri and Casanoya (Florence, 1898); 
Bayonne, (Euvrea SpiritndUi thoitiu do Jerome Savonarola (Paris, 1879); 
The Worhee of Sir Thomat Mon . . . written by him in the Englyehe tonge 
(London, 1667) ; Erasmus, Opora Omnia, ed. Le Olero (Leyden, 1708-1706) ; 
Nichols, The Epistlee if Eraamui from hie earliest letters to his fifty-Jirsi 
year, arranged in order of time (London, 1901) ; Enchiridion Militis Chrie- 
tiani (Cambridge^ 1686); The whole Familiar Colloquies of Eramas 
(London, 1877) ; Sir Thomaa More, Utopia (Temple Cliifuics Series). 

L\trr Works : Villari, Oirolamo Savonarola, 2 vole. (Florence, 1887- 
1888 ; Eng. trana, London, 1890) ; Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers: John 
Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More, etc. (Tendon, 1887); Drummond, 
Erasmus, his life and eharaeter (London, 1873) ; Woltmann, ffolbein asid 
his Time (London, 1872) ; Froude, Life and Letters of Erasmus (London, 
1894); Amiel, Un litre penseur du 16 sUeU: Aasme (Paria, 1889); 
Emerton, Dewiderius Erasmus of EoUerdam (New York, 1899); Ihe 
Cambridge History of English LiUralure, ill. L and vii., with bibliographies 
(ICamltridge, 1909). 
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had qniyered at eeemg the pain in the world around him; 
he had shuddered as he passed the great grim palaces of 
the Italian despotSi where the banqueting hall was separated 
from the dungeon by a floor so thin that the groans of 
the prisoners mingled with the tinkle of the silver dishes 
and the wanton conversation of the guests. He had been 
destined by his family for the medical profession, and the 
lad was set to master the writings of Thomas Aquinas and 
the Arabian commentaries on Aristotle— the gateway in 
those days to a knowledge of the art of healing. The 
Summa of the great Schoolman entranced him, and in- 
sensibly drew him towards theology ; but outwardly ho did 
not rebel against the lot in life marked out" for him. A 
glimpse of a quiet resting-place in this world of pain and 
evil had come to him, but it vanished, swallowed up in the 
universal gloom, when Boberto Strozzi refused to permit 
him to marry his daughter Laodamia. There remained 
only rest on God, study of His word, and such slight 
solace as music and sonnet-writing could bring. His de- 
votion to Thomas Aquinas impelled him to seek within a 
Dominican convent that refuge which he passionately yearned 
far, from a corrupt world and a corrupt Church. There he 
remained buried for long years, reading and re-reading the 
Scriptures, poring over the Summa, drinking in the New 
Learning, almost unconsciously creating for himself a philo- 
sophy which blended the teachings of Aquinas with the 
Neo-Platonism of Marsiglio Ficino and of the Academy, 
and planning how he could best represent the doctrines of 
the Christian religion in harmony with the natural reason 
of man. 

When at last he became a great preacher, able to sway 
heart and conscience, it should not be forgotten that he 
was mediaeval to the core. His doctrinal teaching was 
based flrmly on the theology of Thomas Aquinas, llis 
intellectual conception of faith, his strong belief in the 
divine predestination and bis way of expressing it, his 
view of Scripture as possessing manifold meanings, were 
all defined for him by the great Dominican Schoolman. 
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He hold strongly the mediseval idea that the Church was 
an external political unity, ruled by the Bishop of Borne, 
to whom every human soul must be subject, and whom 
everyone must obey save only when commands were issued 
contrary to a plain statement of the evangelical law. He 
expounded the fulness of and the slight limitations to the 
authority of the Pope exactly as Thomas and the great 
Schoolmen of the thirteenth century had done, though in 
terms very dififerent from the canonists of the Boman 
Curia at the close of the Middle Age& Even his apprecia- 
tion of the Neo-Platonist side of Humanism could be 
traced back to mediaaval authorities ; for at all times the 
writings of the pseudo-Dionysius had been a source of 
inspiration to the greater Schoolmen. 

His scholarship brought him into relation with the 
Humanist leaders in Florence, the earnest tone of his 
teaching and the saintliness of his character attracted 
them, his deep personal piety made them feel that he 
possessed something which they lacked ; while no Neo- 
Platonist could be repelled by his claim to be the recipient 
of visions from on high. 

The celebrated Humanists of Florence became the 
disciples of the gi-eat preacher. Marsiglio Ficino himself, 
the head of the Florentine Academy, who kept one lamp 
burning before the bust of Plato and another before an 
image of the Virgin, was for a time completely under his 
spell Young Giovanni Pico della Mirandola's whole inner 
life was changed through his conversations with the Prior 
of San Marco. He reformed his earlier careless habits. 
He burnt five books of wanton love-songs which he had 
composed before his conversion.^ He prayed daily at fixed 
hours, and he wrote earnestly to his nephew on the im- 
portance of prayer for a godly life : 

** * I stir thee not,’ he says, ' to that prayer that standeth 
in many words, but to that prayer which in the secret 
chamber of the mind, in the privy-closet of the soul, with 

* Thu Warket Sir TkomoB Mere, Knyght^ iometynu Lofrdt (JKoMMomt 
< Wfyiim by him in Ikglytk tongi (London, 1667), p. 6 0. 
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every affect speaketh to God ; which in the most lightsome 
darlmess of contemplation not only presenteth the mind to 
the Father, but also uniteth it with Him by unspeakable 
ways which only they know who have assayed. Nor care I 
how long or how short thy prayer bo ; but how effectual, 
how ardent, and rather interrupted and broken between with 
sighs, than drawn on length with a number of worda . . . 
Let no day pass but thou once at the leastwise present 
thyself to God in prayer. . . . What thou shalt in thy 
prayer ask of God, both the Holy Spirit which prayoth for 
us and also thine own necessity shall every hour put in thy 
mind.' ” ^ 

He studied the writings of Thomas Aquinas, which con- 
tained the favourite theology of Savonarola,' and spoke of 
the great Schoolman as a pillar of truth.** * He handed 
over the third part of his estates to his nephew, and lived 
plainly on what remained, that he might give largely in 
charity.’ He made Savonarola his almoner, who on his 
behalf gave alms to destitute people and marriage portions 
to poor maidens.^ He had frequent thoughts of entering 
the Dominican Order, and 

*"00 a time as he walked with his nephew, John Francis, 
in a garden at Ferrara, talking of the love of Christ, he 
broke out with these words : ‘ Nephew,* said he, ‘ this will I 
show thee ; 1 warn thee keep it secret ; the substance I have 
left after certain books of mine arc finished, I intend to give 
out to poor folk, and, fencing myself with the crucifix, bare- 
foot, walking about the world, in every town and castle I 
purpose to preach of Christ.* *’ ’ 

It is also recorded that he made a practice of scourging 
himself ; especially “ on those days which represent unto us 
the Passion and Death that Christ suffered for our sake, 
he beat and scourged his own flesh in remembrance of that 
great benefit, and for cleansing his old offences.**’ But 
above all things he devoted himself to a diligent study of 

• The Worket €f Sir Thomaa More, Knyghl, tomUyme Lords CKamtdloso 
of England, WryUen by him in the Englyeh Umge (London, 1667), p. 13 C, 

• Ibid. 6 A. * Ibid. 6 R. « Ibid. 6 0, 

• Ibid. 8 D. • Ibid. 6 D. 

II* 
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the Holy Scriptures, and commended the practice to hih 
nephew : 

** * Thou mayest do nothing more pleasing to God, nothing 
more profitable to thyself, than if thine hand cease not day 
and night to turn and read the volumes of Holy Scripture. 
There lieth privily in them a certain heavenly strength, 
quick and effectual, which, with a marvellous power, trans- 
formeth and changeth the readers’ mind into the love of 
Gk)d, if they be clean and lowly entreated.’”^ 

The great Flatonist forsook Plato for St Paul, whom he 
called the ** glorious Apostle.” ^ When he died he left his 
lands to one of the hospitals in Florence, and desired to be 
buried in the hood of the Dominican monks and within the 
Convent of San Marco. 

Another distinguished member of the Florentine 
Academy, Angelo Poliziano, was also one of Savonarola’s 
converta We find him exchanging confidences with Pico, 
both declaring that love and not knowledge is the faculty 
by which we learn to know God : 

* But now behold, my well-beloved Angelo,’ writes Pico, 
* what madness holdeth us. Love God (while we be in this 
body) we rather may, than either know Him, or by speech 
utter Him. In loving Him also we more profit ourselves ; 
we labour less and serve Him more. And yet had we rather 
always by knowledge never find that thing we seek, than by 
love possess that thing which also without love were in vain 
found.’”* 


Poliziano, like Pico, had at one time some thoughts of 
joining the Dominican Order. He too was buried at his 
own request in the cowl of the Dominican monk in the 
Convent of San Marca 

Lorenzo de Medici, who during his life had made many 
attempts to win the support of Savonarola, and had always 
been repulsed, could not die without entreating the great 
preacher to visit him on his deathbed and grant him 
absolution. 

> Th§ Worku of Sir Thomas More, Knyght, sometyme Lords ChanesUomr 
WryUm by him i% the Englysk (LondoD, 1667), 18 F. 
•iMlSD. »iM.7D. 
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Italian Humanism was for the moment won over to 
Cbristianitj by the Prior of San Marca Had the poets 
and the scholars, the politicians and the ecclesiastics, the 
State and the Church, not been so hopelessly corrupt, there 
might have been a great renovation of mankind, under the 
leidership of men who had no desire to break the political 
unity of the mediseval Church. For it can scarcely be too 
strongly insisted that Savonarola was no Reformation leader 
in the more limited sense of the phrasa The movement 
he headed has much more affinity with the crude revival 
of religion in Germany in the end of the fifteenth century, 
than with the Reformation itself ; and the aim of the re- 
organisation of the Tuscan congregation of the Dominicans 
under Savonarola has an almost exact parallel in the 
creation of the congregation of the Augustinian Eremites 
under Andreas Proles and Johann Staupitz. The whole 
Italian movement, as might be expected, was conducted by 
men of greater intelligence and refinement. It had there- 
fore less sympathy than the German with pilgrimages, 
relics, the niceties of ceremonial worship, and the cult of 
the vulgarly miraculous ; but it was not the less medieeval 
on these accounts. It was the death rather than the life 
and lifework of Savonarola that was destined to have direct 
effect on the Reformation soon to come beyond the Alps; 
for his martyrdom was a crowning evidence of the im- 
possibility of reforming the Church of the Middle Ages 
apart from the shock of a great convulsion. “Luther 
himself,” says Professor Villari, “could scarcely have been 
so successful in inaugurating his Reform, had not the 
sacrifice of Savonarola given a final proof that it was 
hopeless to hope in the purification of Rome. ^ 

§ 2. John CoUt 

While Savoharola was at the height of his influence in 
Florence, there chanced to be in Italy a young Englishman, 

* mi Timu tf Qirolam Savonarola^ p. 771 (Eng. tniif., Loodos, 
1197). 
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John Oolet, son of a wealthy London merchant who had 
been several times Lord Ifayor. He had gone there, we 
may presume, like his countrymen Grocyn and Linacre, to 
make himself acquainted with the New Learning at its 
fountainhead. There is no proof that he went to Florence 
or ever saw the great Italian preacher; but no stranger 
could have visited Northern Italy in 1495 without hearing 
much of him and of his work. Golet's whole future life 
in England bears evidence that he did receive a new impulse 
while he was in Italy, and that of such a kind as could 
have come only from Savonarola. What Erasmus tells us 
of his sojourn there amply confirms this. Colet gave him- 
self up to the study of the Holy Scriptures ; he read care- 
fully those theologians of the ancient Church specially 
acceptable to the Neo-Platonist Christian Humanists; he 
studied the pseudo-Dionysius, Origen, and Jeroma What 
is more remarkable still in a foreign Humanist come to 
study in Italy, he read diligently such English classics as 
he could find in order to prepare himself for the work of 
preaching when he returned to England. The words of 
Erasmus imply that the impulse to do all this came to him 
when he was in Italy, and there was no one to impart it 
to him but the great Florentina 

When Colet returned to England in 1496, he began to 
lecture at Oxford on the Epistles of St Paul His method 
of exposition, familiar enough after Calvin bad introduced 
it into the Beformed Church, was then absolutely new, and 
proves that he was an original and independent thinker. 
His aim was to find out the pmonal message which the 
writer (St Paul) had sent to the Christians at Rome ; and 
this led him to seek for every trace which revealed the 
personality of the Apostle to the Gentilea It was equally 
imperative to know what were the surroundings of the 
men to whom the Epistle was addressed, and Colet studied 
Suetonius to find some indications of the* environment of 
the Roman Christiana. He had thus completely freed 
himadf from the Scholastic habit of using the Scriptures 
as a mere collection of isolated texts to be employed in 
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proying dootrineB or moral rules oonstmoted or imposed by 
the Church, and it is therefore not surprising to find that 
he never lards his expositions with quotations from the 
Fathers. It is a still greater proof of his daring that he 
set aside the allegorising methods of the Schoolmen, — 
methods abundantly used by Savonarola, — and that he did 
so in spite of his devotion to the writings of the pseudo- 
Dionysius. He was the first to apply the critical methods 
of the New Learning to discover the exact meaning of the 
books of the Holy Scriptures. His treatment of the Scrip- 
tures shows that however he may have been influenced by 
Savonarola and by the Christian Humanists of Italy, he 
had advanced far beyond them, and had 'seen, what no 
mediaeval theologian had been able to perceive, that the 
Bible is a personal and not a dogmatic revelation. They 
were mediaeval: he belongs to the Reformation circle of 
thinkers. Luther, Calvin, and Golet, whatever else separates 
them, have this one deeply important thought in commoa 
Further, Colet discard^ the mediaeval conception of a 
mechanical inspiration of the text of Scripture, in this also 
agreeing with Luther and Galvia The inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures was something mysterious to him. ** The 
Spirit seemed to him by reason of its majesty to have a 
peculiar method of its own, singularly, absolutely free, 
blowing where it lists, making prophets of whom it will, 
yet so that the spirit of the prophets is subject to the 
prophets." * 

Golet saw clearly, and denounced the abounding evils 
which were ruining the Church of his day. The Convoca- 
tion of the English Church never listened to a bolder 

* Seebohm, TU On^ord Rtformtn: CoW, BrattMU, and Thomat 

Uvrt ; Uing a hidory of their fdlew work, 2nd ed. p. 126 (London, 1860). 
Mr. Soebohm seems to think that the Reformers clung to the medlaTal 
oonoeption of the inspiration of Scripture, Celrin held the fame ideas as 
Colet, and expressed them in the same way. Cf. his oommenU on Matt 
ixTiL 9: “Qnomodo Hieremie nomen obrepserit, mo nesoire fatsor, use 
andU ladoro : oerte Hieramia nomen erraro positnm ease pro Zaoharia, rai 
ipsa oetendit” ; and his oomment on Acts tU. 16 : **qnare hie loons ooni 
gendnseot** 
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eermon than that preached to them by the Dean of St. 
Paul's in 1512 — the same year that Luther addressed an 
assembly of clergy at Leitzkau. The two addresses should 
be compared. The same fundamental thought is contained 
ill both — that every true reformation must begin with the 
individual man. Golet declared that reform must begin 
with the bishops, and that once begun it would spread to 
the clergy and thence to the laity ; “ for the body follows 
the soul ; and as are the rulers in a State, such will the 
people be.” He urged that what was wanted was the en- 
forcement of ecclesiastical laws which were already in 
existence. Ignorant and wicked men were admitted to 
holy orders, and there were laws prohil)iting this. Simony 
was creeping “ like a cancer through the minds of priests, 
so that most are not ashamed in these days to get for 
themselves great dignities by |)etitions and suits at court, 
rewards and promises ” ; and yet strict laws against the 
evil were in existence. He proceeded to enumerate the 
other flagrant abuses — the non-residence of clergy, the 
worldly pursuits and indulgences of the clergy ; the scfin- 
dals and vices of the ecclesiastical law-courts ; the infre- 
qency of provincial councils to discuss and remedy existing 
evils ; the wasting of the patrimony of the Church on 
8um])tuous buildings, on bamiuets, on enricliing kinsfolk, or 
on keeping hounds. The Church liad laws against all these 
abuses, but they were not enforced, and could not be until 
the bishops amended their ways. His scheme of reform 
was to put in operation the existing regulations of Canon 
IjSW. “ The diseases which are now in the Church were 
the same in former ages, and there is no evil for which 
tlie holy fathers did not provide excellent remedies ; there 
are no crimes in prohibition of which there are not laws 
in the body of (Janon Liw.” Such was his definite idea 
of reform in this famous Convocation sermon. 

But he had wider views. He desired the diffusion of 
a sound Christian education, and did the best that could 
be done by one man to promote it, by spending his private 
fortune in founding St. Paul’s school, which he charactar* 
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istically left in charge of a body of laymen. He longed to 
see a widespread preaching in the vernacular, and believed 
that the bishops should show an example in this clerical 
duty. It is probable that he wished the whole service to 
be in the vernacular, for it was made a charge against him 
that he taught his congregation to repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
in English. Besides, he had clearly grasped the thought, 
too often forgotten by theologians of all schools, that the 
spiritual facts and forces which lie at the roots of the 
Christian life are one thing, and the intellectual conceptions 
which men make to explain these facts and forces are 
another, and a much less important thing ; that men are 
able to be Christians and to live the Christian life because 
of the former and not because of the latter. Ho saw that, 
while dogma has its place, it is at best the alliance of an 
immortal with a mortal, the union between that which is 
unchangeably divine and the fashions of human thought 
which change from one age to another. For this reason 
he thought little of the Scholastic Theology of his days, with 
its forty-three propositions about the nature of (5od and its 
forty-five about the nature of man bcjforo and after the 
Fall, each of which had to be assented to at the risk of a 
charge of heresy. ** Why do you extol to mo such a man 
as Aquinas ? If he had not been so very arrogant, indeed, 
he would not surely so rashly and proudly have taken 
upon himself to define all things. And unless his spirit 
had been somewhat worldly, he would not surely have 
corrupted the whole teaching of Christ by mixing it with 
his profane philosophy.” The Scholastic Theology might 
have been scientific in the thirteenth century, but the 
“scientific” is the human and changing element in dogma, 
and the old theology had become chjarly unscientific in the 
sixteenth. Therefore he was accustomed to advise young 
theological students to keep to the liible and the AjK>8tle8 
Creed, and let divines, if they liked, dispute about the rest ; 
and he taught Erasmus to look askance at Luther's recon- 
struction of the Augustin ian theology. 

But no thinking man, however he may flout at philo- 
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sophy and dogma, can do without either ; and Golet was 
no exception to the general rula He has placed on record 
hia detestation of Aquinas and his dislike of Augustine, 
and we may perhaps see in this a lack of sympathy with 
a prominent characteristic of the theology of Latin Chris- 
tianity from Tertullian to Aquinas and Occam, to say 
nothing of developments since the Reformation. The great 
men who built up the Western Church were almost all 
trained Roman lawyers. Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, 
Gregory the Great (whose writings form the bridge between 
the Latin Fathers and the Schoolmen) were all men whose 
early training had been that of a Roman lawyer, — a train- 
ing which moulded and shaped all their thinking, whether 
theological or ecclesiastical They instinctively regarded 
all questions as a great Roman lawyer would. They had 
the lawyer’s craving for exact definitions. They had the 
lawyer’s idea that the primary duty laid upon them was 
to enforce obedience to authority, whether that authority 
expressed itself in external institutions or in the precise 
definitions of the correct ways of thinking about spiritual 
trutha No branch of Western Christendom has been able 
to free itself from the spell cast upon it by these Roman 
lawyers of the early centuries of the Christian Church. 

If the ideas of Christian Roman lawyers, filtering 
slowly down through the centuries, had made the Bishops 
of Rome dream that they were the successors of Augustus, 
at once Emperor and Pontifex Maximus, master of the 
bodies and of the souls of mankind, they had also inspired 
the theologians of the Mediaeval Church with the concep- 
tion of an intellectual imperialism, where a system of 
Christian thought, expressed with legal precision, could 
bind into a comprehensive unity the active intelligence of 
mankind. Dogmas thus expressed can become the instru- 
ments of a tyranny much more penetrating than that of 
an institution, and so Colet found. In his revolt he turned 
from the Latins to the Greeks, and to that thinker who 
was furthest removed from the legal precision of statement 
which was oharacteristio of Western theology. 
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It is probable that his intercourse with the Christian 
Homanists of Italj, and his introduction to Platonists and 
to Neo-Platonism, made him turn to the writings of the 
pseudo-Dionysius; but it is certain that he believed at 
6rst that the author of these quaint mystical tracts was 
the Dionysius who was one of the converts of St. Paul at 
Athens, and that these writings embodied much of the teach- 
ing of the Apostle to the Gentiles, and took the reader back 
to the first generation of the Christian Church. After he 
had learned from Grocyn that the author of the CeleBtial 
and the Terrestrial Hierarchies could not have been the 
convert of St Paul, and that the writings could not be 
earlier than the sixth century, he still re[^rded them as 
evidence of the way in which a Christian philosopher could 
express the thoughts which were current in Christianity 
one thousand years before Colet’s tima The writings 
could be used as a touchstone to test usages and opinions 
prevalent at the close of the Middle Ages, when men were 
still subject to the domination of the Scholastic Theology, 
and as justification for rejecting them. 

They taught him two things which he was very willing 
to learn : that the human mind, however it may be able 
to feel after God, can never comprehend Him, nor imprison 
His character and attributes in propositions — stereotyped 
aspects of thoughts — which can bo fitted into syllogisms ; 
and that such things as hierarchy and sacraments are to 
be prized not because they are in themselves the active 
sources and centres of mysterious powers, but because they 
faintly symbolise the spiritual forces by which God works 
for the salvation of His people. Colet applied to the 
study of the writings of the pseudo-Dionysius a mind 
saturated with simple Christian truth gained from a study 
of the Holy Scriptures, and especially of the Epistles of 
St Paul; and the very luxuriance of imagination and 
bewildering confusion of symbolism in these writings, their 
elnsiveness as opposed to the precision of Thomas Aquinas 
or of John Duns the Scot enabled him the more easily to 
find in them the germs of his own more definite opiniona 
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When one etudies the abstracts of the EisrarehiBB ^ — which 
Colet wrote out from memory — with the actual text of the 
books themselves, it is scarcely surprising to find how much 
there is of Colet and how little of Dionysiua* 

While it is impossible to say how far Colet, and the 
Christian Humanists who agreed with him, would have 
welcomed the principles of a Reformation yet to come, it 
can be affirmed that he held the same views on two very 
important points. He did not believe in a priesthood in 
the mediaeval nor in the modem Roman sense of the word, 
and his theory of the efficacy and meaning of the sacra- 
ments of the Christian Church was essentially Protestant 
According to Colet, there was no such thing as a media- 
torial priesthood whose essential function it was to approach 
Cod on men’s behalf and present their offerings to Him. 
The duty of the Christian priesthood was ministerial ; it 
was to declare the love and mercy of God to their fellow- 
men, and to strive for the purification, illumination, and 
salvation of mankind by constant preaching of the truth 
and diffusion of gospel light, even as Christ strova He 
did not believe that priests had received from God the 
power of absolving from sina ** It must be heedfully 
remarked,” he says, **lest bishops be presumptuous, that 
it is not the part of men to loose the bonds of sins ; nor 
does the power belong to them of loosing or binding any- 
thing,” — the truth Luther set forth in his Theses against 
Indulgencea 

‘ Colet’B abstraots of the OdMtUU and of the Tt/rrestrial EierarthUs have 
been published by the Key. J. H. Lupton (London, 1860), from the MS. at 
St Paul's School. Mr. Lupton has also published (diet’s treatise On the 
SaeramsnU of the ChureK (London, 1867). The best edition of the works of 
the pseudo-Dionysius is that of Balthasar Corderiua, S.J., published at 
VeniM in 1766. The actual writings of the pseudo-Dionysius are not 
eitenaive ; the editor has added translations, notes, scholia, commentaries, 
eto., and his folio edition contains more than one thousand images. 

* " The radical conception is most often due to Dionysius ; the passages 
represent the effervescence produced by the Dionysian eonoeptions in 
Colet's mind. • . . The &re was indeed very much Colet's. I find passages 
which bum in Colet's abstract, freese in the originaL" fl eebohm, Tki 
Oxford Ef/hrmen, p. 76 (2nd ed.. London, 1869). 
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It is probable that his intercourse with the Christian 
Homanists of Italj, and his introduction to Platonists and 
to Neo-Platonism, made him turn to the writings of the 
pseudo-Dionysius; but it is certain that he believed at 
6rst that the author of these quaint mystical tracts was 
the Dionysius who was one of the converts of St. Paul at 
Athens, and that these writings embodied much of the teach- 
ing of the Apostle to the Gentiles, and took the reader back 
to the first generation of the Christian Church. After he 
had learned from Grocyn that the author of the CeleBtial 
and the Terrestrial Hierarchies could not have been the 
convert of St Paul, and that the writings could not be 
earlier than the sixth century, he still re[^rded them as 
evidence of the way in which a Christian philosopher could 
express the thoughts which were current in Christianity 
one thousand years before Colet’s tima The writings 
could be used as a touchstone to test usages and opinions 
prevalent at the close of the Middle Ages, when men were 
still subject to the domination of the Scholastic Theology, 
and as justification for rejecting them. 

They taught him two things which he was very willing 
to learn : that the human mind, however it may be able 
to feel after God, can never comprehend Him, nor imprison 
His character and attributes in propositions — stereotyped 
aspects of thoughts — which can bo fitted into syllogisms ; 
and that such things as hierarchy and sacraments are to 
be prized not because they are in themselves the active 
sources and centres of mysterious powers, but because they 
faintly symbolise the spiritual forces by which God works 
for the salvation of His people. Colet applied to the 
study of the writings of the pseudo-Dionysius a mind 
saturated with simple Christian truth gained from a study 
of the Holy Scriptures, and especially of the Epistles of 
St Paul; and the very luxuriance of imagination and 
bewildering confusion of symbolism in these writings, their 
elnsiveness as opposed to the precision of Thomas Aquinas 
or of John Duns the Scot enabled him the more easily to 
find in them the germs of his own more definite opiniona 
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§ 3. Eratmiu. 

ErasmuB, as has often been said, was a ** man bj him- 
self”; jet he maj be regarded as representing one, and 
perhaps the most frequent, type of Christian HumanisoL 
His character will always be matter of controversy ; and 
his motives may, without unfairness, be represented in an 
unfavourable light, — a ** great scholar but a petty-minded 
man," is a verdict for which there is abundant evidenca 
Such was the final judgment of his contemporaries, mainly 
because he refused to take a definite side in the age when 
the greatest controversy which has convulsed Western 
Europe since the downfall of the old Empire seemed to 
call on every man to range himself with one party or 
other. Our modem judgment must rest on a different 
basis. In calmer days, when the din of battle has 
almost died away, it is possible to recognise that to refuse 
to be a partisan may indicate greatness instead of littleness 
of soul, a keener vision, and a calmer courage. We cannot 
judge the man as hastily as his contemporaries did. Still 
there is evidence enough and to spare to back their verdict. 
Every biographer has admitted that it is hopeless to look 
for truth in his voluminous correspondence. His feelings, 
hopes, intentions, and actual circumstances are described to 
different correspondents at the same time in utterly different 
ways. He was always writing for effect, and often for 
effect of a rather sordid kind. He seldom gave a definite 
opinion on any important question without attempting to 
qualify it in such a manner that he might be able, if need 
arose, to deny that he had given it No man knew better 
how to use ** if ” and " but ” so as to shelter himself from all 
responsibility. He had the ingenuity of the cuttle-fish to 
conceal himself and his real opinions, and it was commonly 
used to protect his own skin. All this may be admitted ; 
it can scarcely be denied. 

Yet from his first visit to England (1498) down to his 
practical refusal of a Cardinal’s Hat from Pope Adrian VL, 
on condition that he would reside at Borne and assist in 
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Bghtmg the Beformation, ErasmuB had his own oonoeption 
of what a reformation of Ghriatianitj really meant, and 
what share in it it was possible for him to taka It must 
be admitted that he held to this idea and kept to the path 
he had marked out for himself with a tenacity of purpose 
which did him honour. It was by no means always 
that of personal safety, still less the road to personal 
aggrandisement It 1^ him in the end where he had 
never expected to stand. It made him a man despised 
by both sides in the great controversy ; it left him abso- 
lutely alone, friendless, and without influenca He fre- 
quently used very contemptible means to ward off attempts 
to make him diverge to the right or left ; he abandoned 
many of his earlier principles, or so modified them that 
they were no longer recognisabla But he was always true 
to his own idea of a reformation and of his life-work as a 
reformer. 

Erasmus was firmly convinced that Christianity was 
above all things something practical It bad to do with 
the ordinary life of mankind. It meant love, humility, 
purity, reverence, — every virtue which the Saviour had 
made manifest in His life on earth. This early “ Christian 
philosophy ” had been buried out of sight under a Scholastic 
Theology full of sophistical subtleties, and had been lost in 
the mingled Judaism and Paganism of the popular religious 
life, with its weary ceremonies and barbarous usages. A 
true reformation, he believed, was the moral renovation of 
mankind, and the one need of the age was to return to 
that earlier purer religion based on a real inward reverence 
for and imitation of Christ. The man of letters, like him- 
self, he conceived could play the part of a reformer, and 
that manfully, in two waya He could try, by the use of 
wit and satire, to make contemptible the follies of the 
Schoolmen and the vulgar travesty of religion which was in 
vogue among the people. He could also bring before the 
eyes of all men that earlier and purer religion which was 
true Christianity. He could edit the New Testament, and 
enable men to read the very words which Jesus spoke and 
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Paul preached, make them see the deeds of Jesus and heai 
the apostolic explanations of their meaning. He could 
say: 

" Only be teachable, and you have already made much 
way in this (the Christian) Philosophy. It supplies a spirit 
for a teacher, imparted to none more readily than to the 
simple-minded. Other philosophies, by the very difficulty 
of their precepts, are removed out of the ran^ of most 
minda No age, no sex, no condition of life is exduded from 
this. The sun itself is not more common and open to all 
than the teaching of Christ For I utterly dissent from 
those who are unwilling that the Sacred Scriptures should be 
read by the unlearned translated into their vulgar tongue, 
as though Christ had taught such subtleties that they can 
scarcely be understood even by a few theologians, or as 
though the strength of the Christian religion consisted in 
men’s ignorance of it. The mysteries of kings it may be 
safer to conceal, but Christ wished His mysteries to be 
published as openly as possible. I wish that even the 
weakest woman should read the Gospel — should read the 
Epistles of Paul. And I wish these were translated into all 
languages, so that they might be read and understood, not 
only by Scots and Irishmen, but also by Turks and Saracens. 
To make them understood is surely the first step. It may 
be that they might be ridiculed by many, but some would 
take them to heart. I long that the husbandman should 
sing portions of them to himself as he follows the plough, 
that the weaver should hum them to the tune of his shuttle, 
that the traveller should beguile with their stories the 
tedium of his journey.”^ 

The scholar who became a reformer could further make 
plain, by editing and publishing the writings of the earlier 
Christian Fathers, what the oldest Christian Theology had 
been before the Schoolmen spoiled it 

The conception that a reformation of Christianity was 
mainly a renovation of morals, enabled the Christian 
Humanist to keep true to the Renaissance idea that the 
writers of classical antiquity were to be used to aid the 
work of ameliorating the lot of mankind. The Florentine 
circle spoke of the inspiration of Homer, of Plato, and of 
^ Snimiu, Cjptni Omnia (Leydeu, 1703-1706)^ f. 140. 
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pft pft l Bupremacy, or on an j of the more cherished doctrines 
and usages of the medisBvsJ Church, must end in strife and 
in bloodshed, and he therefore honestly believed that no 
such attack ought to be mada 

When all these things are kept in view, it ia possible 
to see what conception Erasmus had about his work as a 
reformer, with its possibilities and its limitationa He 
adhered to it tenaciously all his lifa He held it in the 
days of his earlier comparative obscurity. He maintained 
it when he had been enthroned as the prince of the realm 
of learning. He clung to it in his discredited old aga 
No one can justify the means he sometimes took to prevent 
being drawn from the path he had marked out for himself ; 
but there is something to be said for the man who, through 
good report and evil, stuck resolutely to his view of what a 
reformation ought to be, and what were the functions of a 
man of letters who felt himself called to be a reformer. 
Had Luther been gifted with that keen sense of prevision 
with which Erasmus was so fatally endowed, would he have 
stood forward to attack Indulgences in the way he did f 
It is probable that it would have made no difference in his 
action ; but he did not think so himself. He said once, 
“ No good work comes about by our own wisdom ; it 
begins in dire necessity. I was forced into mine ; but had 
I known then what I know now, ten wild horses would not 
have drawn me into it” The man who leads a great 
movement of reform may see the distant, but bos seldom a 
clear vision of the nearer futura He is one who feels the 
slow pressure of an imperious spiritual power, who is con- 
tent with one step at a time, and who does not ask to see 
the whole path stretching out before him. 

Erasmus lost both his parents while he was a child, 
and never enjoyed the advantages of a home training. He 
was driven by deceit or by self-deception into a monastery 
when he was a lad. Ho escaped from the clutches of the 
monastic life when he was twenty years of age, broken in 
health, and having learned to know human nature on its 
bad side and to trade on that knowledga He was one of 
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himseUL Who does not marvel at the complete mastery 
of the sciences in Orocyn ? What could be keener, more 
profound, and more searcliing than the judgment of Linacre ? 
Has Nature ever made a more gentle, a sweeter, or a happier 
disposition than Thomas More's ? " He made the acquaint- 
ance of men as full of the New Learning as he was himself, 
who bated the Scotist theology more bitterly than he did, 
and who nevertheless believed in a pure, simple Christian 
philosophy, and were earnest Christians. They urged him 
to join them in their work, and we can trace in the 
correspondence of Erasmus the growing influence of Colet. 
The Dean of St. Paul's made Erasmus the decidedly 
Christian Humanist he became, and impressed on him that 
conception of a reformation which, leaving external things 
very much as they wore, undertook a renovation of morals. 
Ho never lost the im})ros8 of Colet's stamp. 

It would appear from one of Erasmus' letters that Colet 
urge<l him to write commentaries on some portions of the 
Now Testament ; but Erasmus would only work in his own 
way ; and it is probable that his thoughts were soon turned 
to preparing an edition of the New Testament in Greek. 
The task was long brooded over; and he had to perfect 
himself in his knowledge of the languaga 

This determination to undertake no work for which he 
was not supremely fitted, together with his powers of 
application and acquisition, gave Erasmus the reputation 
of being a strong man. He was seen to be unlike any other 
Humanist, whether Italian or German. He had no desire 
merely to reproduce the antique, or to confine himself 
within the narrow circle in which the Poets” of the 
Renaissance worked. He put ancient culture to modem 
uses. Erasmus was no arm-chair student He was one 
of the keenest observers of everything human — the Lucian 
or the Voltaire of the sixteenth century. From under his 
half-closed eyelids his quick glance seized and retained 
the salient characteristics of all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. He described theologians, jurists and philo- 
sophers, monks and parish priests, merchants and soldiers, 
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husbands and wives, women good and bad, dancers and 
diners, pilgrims, pardon-sellers, and keepers of relics ; the 
peasant in the field, the artisan in the workshop, and the 
vagrant on the highway. He had studied all, and could 
describe them with a few deft phrases, as incisive as 
Diirer’s strokes, with an almost perfect style, and with easy 
sarcasm. 

This application of the New Learning to portray the 
common life, combined with his profound learning, made 
Erasmus the idol of the young German Humanists. Tliey 
said that he was more than mortal, that his judgment was 
infallible, and that his work was perfect They made 
pilgrimages to visit him. An interview was an event to 
be talked about for years; a letter, a precious treasure to be 
bequeathed as an heirloom. Some men refused to render 
the universal homage accorded by scholars and statesmen, 
by princes lay and clerical. Lutlier scented Pelagian 
theology in his annotations; he scorned Erasmus* wilful 
playing with truth ; he said that the great Humanist was 
a mocker who poured ridicule upon everything, even on 
Christ and religion. There was some ground for the 
charge. His sarcasm was not confined to his Ptaiu 
of Folly or to bis CoUoquies, It appears in almost eveiy- 
thing that he wrote — even in his Paraphrases of the New 
Testament 

That such a man should have felt himself called upon 
to be a reformer, that this Saul should have appeared 
among the prophets, is in itself testimony that ho lived 
during a great religious crisis, and that the religious 
question was the most imiK>rtaiit one in his day& 

The principal literary works of Erasmus meant to 
serve the reformation he desired to s(ic are : — two small 
books, Enchiridion mUUU chruiiani (A Handbook of tks 
Chrigiian Soldier, or A Pocket Hvjyer for the Christian 
Soldier — it may be translated either way), first printed in 
* 1503, and InatUutio Priiicipis (Jhrietiani (1518); bis 
Eneomium Morics {Pratse of FoUy, 1511); his edition of 
the New Testament, or Novum Instrvmenium (1516), with 
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prafaces and paiaphraBea; and perhaps many of the 
dialogues in his CMoquia (1619). 

Erasmus himself explains that in the Enchiridion he 
wrote to counteract the vulgar error of those who think 
that religion consists in ceremonies and in more than 
Jewish observances, while they neglect what really belongs 
to piety. The whole aim of the book is to assert the 
individual responsibility of man to God apart from any 
intermediate human agency. Erasmus ignores as com- 
pletely as Luther would have done the whole medimval 
thought of the mediatorial function of the Church and its 
priestly order. In this respect the book is essentially 
Protestant and thoroughly revolutionary. It asserts in so 
many words that much of the popular religion is pure 
paganism: 

** One worships a certain Sochus, and why 7 because he 
fancies he will drive away the plague from his body, 
pother mumbles pniyers to Barbara or George, lest he fall 
into the bands of his enemy. This man fasts to Apollonia 
to prevent the toothache. That one gazes upon an image of 
the divine Job, that he may be free from the itch. ... In 
short, whatever our fears and our desires, we set so many 
gods over ^ them, and these are different in different nations. 
. . . This is not far removed from the superstition of those 
who used to vow tithes to Hercules in order to get rich, or 
a cook to .dSsculapius to recover from an illness, or who slew 
a bull to Neptune for a favourable voyaga The names are 
changed, but the object is the sama" ^ 

In speaking of the monastic life, he says : 

“ * Love,' says Paul, ‘ is to edify your neighbour,' . . . and 
if this only were done, nothing could bo more joyous or more 
easy than the life of the * religious ' ; but now this life seems 

1 Brumiu, Qptra Ommia (Leydra, 1705-1706), t. 26. The micmid of 
EimimaB Sndi ample oonSrmatioii in Kerler’i Du PaironaU der EMigm 
(Ulm, 1006), where St, Boohoi, with 6ftj-nine companion aainti, ia atated 
to ba laadj to hear the prayera of thoaa who dread the plague ; St ApoUenia, 
with eighteen othen, takea apeoial inteieet in all who are afflioted with 
toothaehc | the holy Job, with thirteen oompaniona, ia ready to eoie the 
itch I and St Barbm with St George Sgnre as proteotoie againat a eioknl 
death ; et pp. 265-278, 410-422, 21S-210, 86S-860. The trandatloBa aie 
taken frun Bmerton'a ErmtmuM, 
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povertjr, Hb toQ. Hb teaehioK Hb croas, and Hb soom d 
thb world . . . what could be more draadfull . . . We 
ought not to forget that such a mAtw of scribee, oopybte, 
notarbit adrocatee, eecietaiiee, mule-drirere, grooms, monej- 
ohangers, procurers, and gayer persons yet I might mention, 
did I liot respect your ears, — that thb whole swarm which 
now burdens— I beg your pardon, honours— the gnman See 
would be driven to starvation.”* 


As for the monks : 

The greater part of them have such faith in their cere- 
monies and human traditions, that they think one heaven 
18 not reward enough for such great doinga ... One will 
show his belly stuffed with every kind of fish ; another will 
pour out a hundred busbeb of psalms; another will count 
up myriads of fasts, and make up for them all again by 
itoost bursting himself at a single dmner. Another will 
bring forward such a heap of ceremonies that seven ships 
would hardly hold them; another boast that for sixty years 
be ^ never touched a penny except with double gloves 
ra his bands. . . . But Christ will interrupt their endless 
demand — ^“Whence thb new kind of 

" They do all things by rule, by a kind of sacred mathe- 
matics; m, for instance, how many knots their shoes must 
be tied with, of what colour everything must be, what variety 
in their ^rb, of what material, how many straws’-breadth to 
tneir girdle, of what form and of how many busheb’ capacity 
their OTwl, how many fingers broad their hair, andhow 
many hours they sleep. . . 


He ridicules men who go running about to Rome, Oom- 
poetella, or Jerusalem, wasting on long and dangerous 
journeys money which might be better spent in fading 
ttw hungry and clothing the naked. He scoffs at those 
who buy Indulgences, who sweetly flatter themselves with 
oounterfoit pardons, and who have measured off the duration 
of Purgatory without error, as if by a water-clock, into ages, 
year^ months, and days, like the multiplication table.* Is 
^ t religion to believe that if any one pays a penny out of 

• SlThl!’ *“■*•*• ’ 
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irhat he has stolen, he can have the whole slough of his 
life cleaned out at once, and all his perjuries, lusts, drunken- 
nesses, all his quarrels, murders, cheats, treacheries, false- 
hoods, bought off in such a way that he may begin over 
again with a new circle of crimes? The reverence for 
relics was perhaps never so cruelly satirised as in the 
Colloquy, PeregrinaJtio Beligionu Ergo. 

It must be remembered that this bitter satire was 
'written some years before Luther began the Reformation 
by an attack on Indulgences. It may seem surprising 
how much liberty the satirist allowed himself, and how 
much was permitted to him. But Erasmus knew very 
well how to protect himself. He was’ very careful to 
make no definite attack, and to make no mention of namea 
He was always ready to explain that he did not mean to 
attack the Papacy, but only bad Popes ; that he had the 
highest respect for the monastic life, and only satirised 
evil-minded monks ; or that he reverenced the saints, but 
thought that reverence ought to be shown by imitating 
them in their lives of piety. He could say all this with 
perfect truth. Indeed, it is likely that with all his scorn 
against the monks, Erasmus, in his heart, believed that a 
devout Capuchin or Franciscan monk lived the ideal Chris- 
tian life. He seems to say so in his Colloquy, MUiiu 
Catihustani. He wrote, moreover, before the dignitaries of 
the mediaeval Church had begun to take alarm. Liberal 
Churchmen who were the patrons of the New Learning had 
no objection to see the vices of the times and the Church 
life of the day satirised by one who wrote such exquisite 
latinity. In all his more serious work Erasmus was care- 
ful to shelter himself under the protection of great eccle- 
siastics. 

Erasmus was not the only scholar who had proposed 
to publish a correct edition of the Holy Scripturea The 
great Spaniard, Cardinal Ximenes, had announced that be 
meant to bring out an edition of the Holy Scriptures in 
which the text of the Vulgate would appear in parallel 
columns along with the Hebrew and the Greek. The 
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proepeotoB of this GomplutoiiBian Polyglot was issued as 
early as 1502; the work was finished in 1517, and was 
published in Spain in 1520 and in other lands in 1522. 
Erasmus was careful to dedicate the first edition of his 
Himm IiatrwnmUum (1 5 1 6) to Pope Leo z., who graciously 
received it. He sent the second edition to the same Pope 
in 1519, accompanied by a letter in which he says: 

" I have striven with all my might to kindle men from 
those chilling argumentations in which they had been so 
long frozen up, to a zeal for theology which should be at once 
more pure and more serious. And that this labour has so 
far not been in vain I perceive from this, that certain persona 
are furious against me, who cannot value anything they are 
unable to teach and are ashamed to learn. But, trusting to 
Christ as my witness, whom my writings above all would 
guard, to the judgment of your Holiness, to my own sense 
of right and the approval of so many distinguished men, 
I have always disregarded the yelpings of these peopla 
Whatever little talent I have, it has been, once for all, d^i* 
cated to Christ : it shall serve His glory alone ; it shall serve 
the Roman Church, the prince of that Church, but esjj^ially 
your Holiness, to whom I owe more than my whole duty.’* 

He dedicated the various parts of the Paraphraies of the 
New Testament to Cardinal Campeggio, to Cardinal Wolsey, 
to Henry vm., to Charles v., and to Francis L of France. 
He deliberately placed himself under the protection of 
those princes, ecclesiastical and secular, who could not be 
suspected of having any revolutionary designs against the 
existing state of things in Church or in Stata 

In all this he was followed for the time being by the 
most distinguished Christian Humanists in England, France, 
and Germany. They were full of the brightest hopes. A 
Humanist Pope sat on the throne of St Peter, young 
Humanist kings ruled France and England, the Emperor 
Maximilian had long been the patron of German Humanism, 
and much was expected from his grandson Charles, the 
young King of Spain. Erasmus, the acknowledged prince 
of Christian learning, was enthusiastioally supported by 
CUet and More in ^gland, by Buddms and Leftvre in 
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France bj Johann Stanpits, Cooblreus, Thomas Murner, 
Jerome Emser, Conrad Mutianus, and Geoige Spolatin in 
Germany. They all believed that the golden age was 
approaching, when the secular princes would forbid wars, 
and the ecclesiastical lay aside their rapacity, and when 
both would lead the peoples of Europe in a reforma- 
tion of morals and in a re-establishment of pure religion. 
Their hopes were high that all would be effected without 
the " tumult ” which they all dreaded, and when the storm 
burst, many of them became bitter opponents of Luther 
and his action. Luther found no deadlier enemies than 
Thomas Murner and Jerome Emser. Others, like George 
Spalatin, became his warmest supportefa Erasmus main- 
tained to the end his attitude of cautious neutrality. In 
a long letter to Marliunus, Bishop of Tuy in Spain, be 
says that he does not like Luther's writings, that he feared 
from the first that they would create a "tumult," but 
that he dare not altogether oppose the reformer, “ because 
he feared that he might be fighting against God." The 
utmost that be could be brought to do after the strongest 
persuasions, was to attack Luther’s Augustinian theology 
in his De Libero Arbitrio, and to insinuate a defence of 
the principle of ecclesiastical authority in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and a proof that Luther bad laid too 
much stress on the element of “ grace ” in human actiona 
He turned away from the whole movement as far as he 
possibly could, protesting that for himself be would ever 
cling to the Boman See. 

The last years of his life were spent in excessive literary 
work — in editing the earlier Christian Fathers ; be com- 
pleted bis edition of Origen in 1636, the year of his 
death. He settled at Louvain, and found it too hotly 
theological for his comfort; went to Basel; wandered off 
to Fteiburg ; then went back to Basel to die. After his 
death he was compelled to take the side be had so long 
shrunk from. Pope Paul iv. classed him ss a notorious 
Iieretio,and placed im the first papal "Index” "all bis 
eonmentaiies, notes, scholia, dialogues, letters, translationa, 
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books, and writings, even when they contain nothing against 
religion or about religion." 

We look in vain for any indication that those Chris- 
tian Humanists perceived that they were actually living in 
a time of revolution, and were really standing on the edge 
of a crater which was about to change European history 
by its eruption. Sir Thomas More’s instincts of religious 
life were all mediaeval Colet had persuaded him to 
abandon his earlier impulse to enter a monastic order, but 
More wore a hair shirt next his skin till the day of his 
death. Tet in his sketch of an ideal commonwealth, he 
expanded St Paul's thought of the equality of all men 
before Christ into the conception that no man was to be 
asked to work more than six hours a day, and showed that 
religious freedom could only flourish where there was 
nothing in the form of the medimval Church. The lovable 
and pious young Englishman never imagined that his 
academic dream would be translated into rude practical 
thoughts and ruder actions by leaders of peasant and 
artisan insurgents, and that his Utofia (1515), within ten 
years after its publication, and ten years before his own 
death (1635), would furnish texts for communist sermons, 
preached in obscure public-houses or to excited audiences 
on village greena The satirical criticisms of the hier- 
archy, the monastic orders, and the popular religions 
life, which Erasmus flung broadcast so recklessly in his 
lighter and more serious writings, furnished the weapons 
for the leaders in that ** tumult" which he had dreaded 
all his days ; and when he complained that few seemed to 
care for the picture of a truly pious life, given in his 
Enchiridion, he did not foresee that it would become a 
wonderfully popular book among those who renounced aU 
oonnectiou with the See of Rome to which the author hod 
promised a life-long obedience. The Christian Humanists, 
one and all, were strangely blind to the signs of the times 
in which they lived. 

No one can fail to appreciate the nobility of the pur- 
pose to work for a great moral renovation of numkind 
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which the Christian Humanists ever kept before them, 
or refuse to see that they were always and everywhere 
preachers of righteousnesa When we remember the cen- 
tury and a half of wars, so largely excited by ecclesiastical 
motives, which desolated Europe during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, few can withhold their sympathy 
from the Christian Humanist idea tliat the path of refor- 
mation lay through a great readjustment of the existing 
conditions of the religious life, rather than through eccle- 
siastical revolution to a thorough-going reconstruction ; 
although we may sadly recognise that the dynastic struggles 
of secular princes, the rapacity and religious impotence of 
Popes and ecclesiastical authorities, and the imperious 
pressure of social and industrial discontent, made the path 
of peace impossible. But what must fill us with surprise 
is that the Christian Humanists seemed to believe with a 
childlike innocence that the constituted authorities, secular 
and ecclesiastical, would lead the way in this peaceful reform, 
mainly because they were tinged with Humanist culture, 
and were the patrons of artists and men of learning. 
Humanism meant to Pope Leo x. and to the young Arch- 
bishop of Mainz additional sources of enjoyment, repre- 
sented by costly pictures, collections of M8S., and rare 
books, the gratification of their taste for jewels and cameos, 
to say nothing of less harmless indulgences, and the adula- 
tion of the circle of scholars whom they bad attracted to 
their courts; and it meant little more to the younger 
secular princes. 

It is also to be feared that the Christian Humanists 
had no real sense of what was needed for that renovation 
of morals, public and private, which they ardently desired 
to sec. Pictures of a Christian life liverl according to the 
principles of reason, sharp |X)lomic against the hierarcliy, 
and biting mockery of the stuxudity of the x>ox>ular religion, 
did not help the masses of the peopla The multitude in 
those early decades of the sixteenth century were scourged 
by constant visitations of the plague and other new and 
strange diseases, and they lived in perpetual dread of a 
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Turkish invasion. The fear of death and the judgment 
thereafter was always before their eyes. What they 
wanted was a sense of God’s forgiveness for their sins, 
and they greedily seized on Indulgences, pilgrimages to holy 
places, and relic>worship to secure the pardon they longed 
for. The aristocratic and intellectual reform, contemplated 
by the Christian Humanists, scarcely appealed to them. 
Their longing for a certain^ of salvation could not be 
satisfied with recommendations to virtuous living according 
to the rules of Neo-Platonio ethics. It is pathetic to 
listen to the appeals made to Erasmus for something more 
than he could ever give : 

***Ohl Erasmus of Botterdam, where art thou?’ said 
Albert Diirer. ' See what the unjust tyranny of earthly 
power, the power of darkness, can do. Hear, thou Imi gh t 
of Christ ! Ride forth by the side of the Lord Christ ; de- 
fend the truth, gain the martyr’s crown I As it is, thou art 
but an old man. I have heard thee say that thou hast given 
thyself but a couple more years of active service ; spend 
them, I pray, to the profit of the gospel and the true Chris- 
tian faith, and believe me the gates of Hell, the See of 
as Christ has said, will not prevaU against tbee.’”^ 

The Reformation needed a man who had himself felt that 
commanding need of pardon which was sending his fellows 
travelling from shrine to shrine, who could tell them in 
plain homely words, which the common man could under- 
stand, how each one of them could win that pardon for 
himself, who could deliver them from the fear of the priest, 
and show them the way to the peace of God. The Refor- 
mation needed Luther. 

* Irtitaehuh, AlirtM TagibiitK dir Jteim im dii NUdHia/ndt 

(Updg, 1884), p. 84. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


LUTHER TO THE BEOINNINO OF THE CONTROVERSY 
ABOUT INDULGENCES.^ 


§ 1. Why Lvthtr was successful as the Leader in a 


Reformation had been attempted in various ways. Learned 
ecclesiastical Jurists had sought to bring it about in the 
fifteenth century by what was called Comiliar Reform, 
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The aiiicerity and ability of the leaders of the movement 
are unquestioned ; but they bad failed ignominiously, and 
the Papacy with all its abuses had never been so powerful 
ecclesiastically as when its superior diplomacy had van- 
quished the endeavour to hold it in tutelage to a council 
The Christian Humanists had made their attempt — 
preaching a moral renovation and the application of the 
existing laws of the Church to punish ecclesiastical wrong- 
doera Colet eloquently assured the Anglican Convocation 
that the Church possessed laws which, if only enforced, 
contained provisions ample enough to curb and master the 
ills which all felt to be rampant Erasmus had held up 
to scorn the debased religious life of the times, and had 
denounced its Judaism and Paganism. Both were men of 
scholarship and genius ; but they had never been able to 
move society to its depths, and awaken a new religious life, 

• which was the one thing needful 

History knows nothing of revivals of moral living 
apart from some new religious impulse. The motive 
power needed has always come through leaders who have 
had communion with the unseen. Humanism had supplied 
a superfluity of teachers; the times needed a prophet 
They received one; a man of the people; bone of their 
bone, and flesh of their flesh ; one who had himself lived 
that popular religious life with all the thoroughness of a 
strong, earnest nature, who had sounded all its depths and 
tested its capacities, and gained in the end no relief for his 

Schr^fUn, 2 vola. ( Berlin, 1889); Th. Kolde, Martin Luther. Bins Biographu, 
2 roll. (Gotha, 1884, 1898); A. Haiisrath, LiUhrr*s Leben, 2 vola. (Berlin, 
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Kolde, Friedrkch Her fyeiee und die dn/dftge der Reformation ami arcM- 
talieehen Beilotjtn (Erlangen, 1881), and Die deuteche Auguetiner-Con- 
gregation und Johanna. (Gotha, 1879); A. liaiisrath, M. Luther^e 

Rein\fahri nach gUiehzfUigm P\Ljtrhwhe (Berlin, 1894) ; Oergel, 

Vom jungen Luther (Erfurt, 1899); JUrgens, Luther nm teiner Oehuri bie 
aum AblaeeMreit, 3 vola. (Leipzig, 1840-1847); Knimhaar, Die QrafetKafi 
Manefetd im L'r/onnationszri/a/(er (Kislclicn, 1845); Buchwald, Bur 
R^itienberg StOtU- und ( 'niieretiateij^^chichte in der Reformat ionseeit ( T/eipzig, 
1898) ; Kainpschiilt«% Die VniremUd Erfurt tn \hrem VtrhdUniu eu dem 
ftumanitmue und der Reformation (Trier, 1856-1860) ; Catnbndge Modem 
/Tii f ory, n. ir ; Smith's Luther $ TohU Tidk: A Critical Slwlg (New 
York, 1907) ; Ourrie, The Lettered Marlin Luther (Lomlon, 1908). 
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burdened conscience ; who had at last found his way into 
the presence of God, and who knew, by his own personal 
experience, that the living God was accessible to every 
Christian. He had won the freedom of a Christian man, 
and had reached through faith a joy in living far deei)er 
than that which Humanism boasted. He became a leader 
of men, because his joyous faith made him a hero by 
delivering him from all fear of Church or of clergy — the 
fear which had weighed down the consciences of men for 
generations. Men could aee what faith was when they 
looked at Luther. 

It must never be forgotten that to his contemporaries . 
Luther was the embodiment of personar piety. All s()oke 
of his sensitiveness to religious impressions of all kinds in 
his early years. While he was inside the convent, wliother 
before or after he had found deliverance for his troubles of 
soul, his fellows regarded him as a model of piety. In* 
later days, when he stood forth as a Kefonner, he became 
such a power in the hearts of men of all sorts and ranks, 
because he was seen to be a thoroughly pious maa Albert 
Durer may be taken as a tyiH). In the great painter’s 
diary of the journey he made with his wife and her maid 
Susanna to the Netherlands (1520), — a mere suininury of 
the places he visited and the persons he saw, of wliat he 
paid for food and lodging and travel, of the prices he got 
for his pictures, and what he paid for his purchases, 
literary and artistic, — he tells how he heard of Luther's 
(xmdemnation at Woims, of the Keformer's disappearance, 
of his supposed murder by Popish emisHarios (for so the 
report went through Germany), and the news compelled 
him to that pouring forth of prayers, of exclamations, of 
fervent appeals, and of bitter regrets, which fills tliree out 
of the whole forty-six pages. The Luther he almost 
worships is the ** pious man," the ** follower of the Lord 
and of the true Christian faith," the " man enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit," the man who bad been done to death by 
the Pope and the priests of his day, as the Son of God hod 
been murdered by the priests of Jerusalem. The one 
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which fills the great painter's mind is the persona] 
rdigious life of the man Martin Luther.^ 

Another source of Luther^s power was that he bad 
been led step hj step, and that his countrymen could 
follow him deliberately without being startled by any too 
sudden changea He was one of themselves; he took 
them into his confidence at every stage of his public 
career; they knew him thoroughly. He had been a 
monk, and that was natural for a youth of his exemplary 
piety. He had lived a model monastic life; his com- 
panions and his superiors were unwearied in commending 
him. He had spoken openly what almost all good men 
had been feeling privately about Indulgences in plain 
language which all could understand ; and he had 
gradually taught himself and his countrymen, who were 
following his career breathlessly, that the man who trusted 
in God did not need to fear the censures of Pope or of 
the clergy. He emancipated not merely the learned and 
cultivated dasses, but the common people, from the fear 
of the Church; and this was the one thing needful for 
a true reformation. So long as the people of Europe 
believed that the priesthood had some mysterious powers, 
no matter how vague or indefinite, over the spiritual and 
eternal welfare of men and women, freedom of conscience 
and a renovation of th^. public and private moral life was 
impossibla The spiritual world will always have its 
anxieties and terrors for every Christian soul, and the 
greatest achievement of Luther was that by teaching and, 
above all, by example, be showed the common man that 
he was in God’s hands, and not dependent on the blessing 
or banning of a derical casta For Luther’s doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, as he himself showed in his tract 
on the Liberty ef a Chrittian Man (1520), was simply 
that there was nothing in the indefinite claim which the 
medieval Church had always mada From the moment 
the common people, simple men and women, knew and 

I AWndU DSrer^« TagAmA Str Reim im NiaitrUmde. Xdltod bj 
Dr. f^. Utnhob (Updf, 1884), pp. 8a-84. 
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felt this, they were freed from the mysterious dread of 
Church and priesthood ; they could look the clergy fairly 
in the face, and could care little for their threats. It was 
because Luther had freed himself from this dread, because 
the people, who knew him to be a deeply pious man, saw 
that he was free from it, and therefore that they need be 
in no concern about it, that he became the great reformer 
and the popular leader in an age which was compelled to 
revise its thoughts about spiritual things. 

Hence it is that we may say without exaggeration that 
the Reformation was embodied in Martin Luther, that it 
lived in him as in no one else, and that its inner religious 
history may be best studied in the recoil of his spiritual 
experiences and in the growth of his religious convictiona 


§ 2. Luther's Youih and Edueaiion, 

Martin Luther was bom in 1483 (Nov. 10th) at 
Eisleben, and spent his childhood in the small mining 
town of Mansfeld. His father, Hans Luther, had belonged 
to Mohra (Moortown), a small peasant township lying in 
the north-east comer of the Thuringian Wald, and his 
mother, Margarethe Ziegler, had come from a burgher family 
in Eisenach. It was a custom among these Thuringian 
peasants that only one son, and that usually the youngest, 
inherited the family house and the croft. The others were 
sent out one by one, furnished with a small store of money 
from the family strong-box, to make their way in the 
world. Hans Luther had determined to become a miner 
in the Mansfeld district, where the policy of the Counts 
of Mansfeld, of building and letting out on hire small 
smelting furnaces, enabled thrifty and skilled workmen to 
rise in the world. The father soon made his way. He 
leased one and then three of these furnaces. He won the 
respect of his neighbours, for he became, in 1491, one of 
the four members of the village council, and we are told 
that the Counts of Mansfeld held him in esteem. 

In the earlier years, when Luther was a child, the 
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fiunilj life was one of grinding poverty, and Lniher often 
recalled the hard struggles of his parenta He had often 
seen his mother carrying the wood for the family fire from 
the forest on her poor shonldera The child grew up 
among the hard, grimy, coarse surroundings of the (German 
working-class life, protected from much that was evil by 
the wise severity of his parenta He imbibed its simple 
political and ecclesiastical ideaa He learned that the 
Emperor was Gk)d's ruler on earth, who would protect poor 
people against the Turk, and that the Church was the 
"Pope’s House,” in which the Bishop of Rome was the 
house-father. He was taught the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. He sang such simple 
evangelical hymns as "Ein Kindelein so lobelich,” "Nun 
bitten wir den heiligen Oeist,” and " Crist ist erstanden.” 
He was a dreamy, contemplative child; and the unseen 
world was never out of his thoughts. He knew that some 
of the miners practised sorcery in dark comers below the 
earth. He feared an old woman who lived near; she 
was a witch, and the priest himself was afraid of her. 
He was taught about Hell and Purgatory and the Judg- 
ment to come. He shivered whenever he looked at the 
stained-glass window in the parish church and saw the 
frowning face of Jesus, who, seated on a rainbow and with 
a flaming sword in His hand, was coming to judge him, 
he knew not when. He saw the crowds of pilgrims who 
streamed past Mansteld, carrying their crucifixes high, and 
chanting their pilgrim songs, going to the Bruno Quertfort 
chapel or to the old church at Wimmelberg. He saw 
paralytics and maimed folk carried along the roads, going 
to embrace the wooden cross at Kyffhaiiser, and find a 
miraculous cure; and sick people on their way to the 
cloister church at Wimmelberg to be cured by ^e sound 
of the blessed bella 

The boy Luther went to the village school in Mansfeld, 
and endured the cruelties of a merciless pedagogua He 
was sent for a year, in 1497, to a school of the Brethren 
of the Ciommon Lot in Magdeburg. Then he went to St 
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Oeorge's school in EiBonaoh, where he remained three 
yearn He was a “ poor scholar ” which meant a boy who 
received his lodging and education free, was obUged to sing 
in the church choir, and was allowed to sing in the streets, 
begging for food. The whole town was under the spell 
of St. Elizabeth, the pious landgravine, who had given up 
family life and all earthly comforts to earn a mediaeval 
saintship. It contained nine monasteries and nunneries, 
many of them dating back to the days of St Elizabeth ; 
her good deeds were emblazoned on the windows of the 
church in which Luther sang as choir-boy; he had long 
conversations with the monks who belonged to her founda- 
tiona The boy was being almost insensibly attracted to 
that revival of the mediaeval religious life which was the 
popular religious force of these days. He had glimpses of 
the old homely evangelical piety, this time accompanied by 
a refinement of manners Luther had hitherto been un- , 
acquainted with, in the house of a lady who is identified by 
biographers with a certain Frau Cotta. The boy enjoyed 
it intensely, and his naturally sunny nature expanded under 
its infiuence. But it did not touch him religiously. He 
has recorded that it was with incredulous surprise that he 
heard his hostess say that there was nothing on earth more 
lovely than the love of husband and wife, when it is in the 
fear of the Lord. 

After three years’ stay at Eisenach, Luther entered the 
University of Erfurt (1501), then the most famous in 
Cermany. It had been founded in 1392 by the burghers 
of the town, who were intensely proud of their own Uni- 
versity, and especially of the fact that it had far surpassed 
other seats of learning which owed their origin to princes. 

The academic and burgher life were allied at Erfurt as tliey 
were in no other University town. The days of graduation 
were always town holidays, and at the graduation pro- 
cessions the officials of the city walked with the University 
authorities. Luther tells us that when he first saw the 
newly made graduates marching in their new graduation 
robes in the middle of the procession, he thought that 
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thej had attamed to the anrnmit of earthlj felicity. The 
Uniyenitj of Erfurt was also strictly allied to the Ohurch. 
Different Popes had enriched it with privileges ; the Primate 
of Germany, the Archbishop of Mainz, was its Ohancellor ; 
many of its professors held ecclesiastioal prebends, or were 
monks ; each faculty was under the protection of a tutelary 
saint ; the teachers had to swear to teach nothing opposed 
to the doctrines of the Boman Church ; and special pains 
were taken to prevent the rise and spread of heresy. 

Its students were exposed to a greater variety of 
influences than those of any other seat of learning in 
Germany. Its theology represented the more modem type 
of scholastio, the Scotist ; its philosophy was the nominalist 
teaching of William of Occam, whose great disciple, Gabriel 
Biel (d. 1495), had been one of its most celebrated pro- 
fessors; the system of biblical interpretation, first intro- 
duced by Nicholas de Lyra^ (d. 1340), had been long 
taught at Erfurt by a succession of able masters ; Human- 
ism had won an early entrance, and in Luther’s time the 
Erfurt circle of ** Poets ” was already famoua The strongly 
anti-clerical teaching of John of Wessel, who had lectured 
in Erfurt for fifteen years (1445-1460), had left its mark 
on the University, and was not forgotten. Hussite propa- 
gandists, Luther tells us, appeared from time to time, 
whispering among the students their strange, anti-clerical 
Christian socialism. While, as if by way of antidote, there 
came Papal Legates, whose magnificence bore witness to 
the might of the Boman Church. 

Luther had been sent to Erfurt to learn Law, and the 
Faculty of Philosophy gave the preliminary training re- 

* Nioholfti, born at Lyre, a rUlage in Normandy, was one of the earliest 
stodwits of the Hebrew Scriptores ; he aiplained the aooepted fourfold sense 
of Soriptare in the following distidi : 

**LiUTa gesta docet, quid eredas AlUgoria^ 

Monlii quid agis, quo tendas Anagogia/* 

Luther need his commentaries when he became Froressor of Theology at 
Wittenberg, and acknowledged the debt ; but it is too much to say : 

**8i Lyra non lyrasMt, 

Luthenu non saltasset* 
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quired. The young student worked hard at the prescribed 
tasks. The ^holastio Philosophy, he said, left him little 
time for classical studies, and he attended none of the 
Humanist lectures. He found time, however, to read a 
good many Latin authors privately, and also to learn some- 
thing of Greek. Virgil and Plautus were his favourite 
authors ; Cicero also charmed him ; he read Livy, Terence, 
and Horace. He seems also to have read a volume of 
selections from Propertius, Persius, Lucretius, Tibullus, 
Silvius Italicus, Statius, and Claudian. But he was never 
a member of the Humanist circle; he was too much in 
earnest about religious questions, and of too practical a 
turn of mind. 

The scanty accounts of Luther's student days show 
that he was a hardworking, bright, sociable youth, and 
musical to the core. His companions called him “the 
Philosopher," “ the Musician," and spoke of his lute-playing, 
of his singing, and of his ready power in debatOi He 
took his various degrees in unusually short tima He 
was Bachelor in 1602, and Master in 1506. His father, 
proud of bis son's success, had sent him the costly present of 
a Corpus Juris, He may have begun to attend the lectures 
in the Faculty of Law, when he suddenly plunged into the 
Erfurt Convent of the Augustinian Eremitea 

The action was so sudden and unexpected, that eon- 
temporaries felt bound to give all manner of explanations, 
and these have been woven together into accounts which 
are legendary.^ Luther himself has told us that he entered 
the monastery because he doubted of himself ; that in his 

• Thera fs one penietent oontemporary enggeetlon, ihit Lather wee 
Saolly drifen to toke the itep by the lodden deetb of o oomponlon, for 
which A good deal moy be sold. Oergel hu ehown, from minate roMorahei 
in the anivenity arohivee, that a epecial friend of Lnther'a, Hieronymni 
Pontf of WindaheiiD, who wae working along with him for hie Ifagieter'a 
degree, died enddenly of pleurisy before the end of the eiamination ; that 
a few weeki after Lather had taken hie degree, another proinieing stadent 
whom he knew died of the plague ; that the plagoe broke ont again in 
EHM time monthe afterwaide ; and that Lather entered the oonreot a 
fow daye after this eecond appeannoe of the pligaOi— Cf. Oearg Oetfti, 
rmsiwugm Lstksr (Brftirt. 1899). pp. 88-41. 
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oaae the proverb was true, " Doubt makes a monk.’’ Ha 
also said that his resolve was a sudden one, because he 
knew that his decision would grieve his father and his 
mother. 

What was the doubting 7 We are tempted in these 
days to think of intellectual difficulties, and Luther’s 
doubting is frequently attributed to the self-questioning 
which his contact with Humanism at Erfurt had engen- 
dered. But this idea, if not foreign to the age, was strange 
to Luther. His was a simple pious nature, practical rather 
than speculative, sensitive and imaginative. He could play 
with abstract questions ; but it was pictures that compelled 
him to action. He has left on record a series of pictures 
which were making deeper and more permanent impression 
on him as the years passed; they go far to reveal the 
history of his struggles, and to tell us what the doubts 
were which drove him into the convent The picture on 
the window in Mansfeld church of Jesus sitting on a rain- 
bow, with frowning countenance and drawn sword in His 
hand, coming to judge the wicked; the altar-piece at 
Magdeburg representing a great ship sailing heavenwards, 
no one within the ship but priests or monks, and in the 
sea laymen drowning, or saved by ropes thrown to them 
by the priests and monks who were safe on board; the 
living picture of the prince of Anhalt, who to save his 
soul had become a friar, and carried the begging sack on 
his bent shoulders through the streets of Magdeburg ; the 
history of St. Elizabeth blazoned on the windows of the 
church at Eisenach; the young Carthusian at Eisenach; 
who the boy thought was the holiest man he had ever 
talked to, and who had so mortified his body that he had 
come to look like a very old man ; the terrible deathbed 
scene of the Erfurt ecclesiastical dignitary, a man who 
held twenty-two benefices, and whom Luther had often 
seen riding in state in the great processions, who was 
known to be an evil-liver, and who when he came to die 
filled the room with his frantic criea Luther doubted 
whctlicr he could ever do what he believed had to be done 
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bj him to save his soul if he remained in the world, 
lliat was what compelled him to become a monk» and bury 
himself in the convent The lurid fires of Hell and the 
pale shades of Purgatory, which are the permanent back- 
ground to Dante’s Paradise, were present to Luther’s mind 
from childhood. Could he escape the one and gain entrance 
to the other if he remained in the world ? He doubted it, 
and entered the convent 


§ 3. ZtUher in the Etfuri Convent 

It was a convent of the Augustinian Eremites, perhaps 
the most highly esteemed of monastic orders by the common 
people of Germany during the earlier decades of the six- 
teenth century. They represented the very best type of 
that superstitious mediseval revival which has been already 
described.^ It is a mistake to suppose that because they 
bore the name of Augustine, the evangelical theology of 
the great Western Father was known to them. Dieir 
leading theologians belonged to another and very different 
school The two teachers of theology in the Erfurt con- 
vent, when Luther entered in 1505, were John Qenser of 
Paltz, and John Nathin of Neuenkirchen. The former was 
widely known from his writings in favour of the strictest 
form of papal absolutism, of the doctrine of Attrition, and 
of the efiScacy of papal IndtUgeneee, It is not probable 
that Luther was one of his pupils ; for be retired broken 
in health and burdened with old age in 1507.* The latter, 
though unknown beyond the walls of the convent, was an 
able and severe master. He was an ardent admirer of 
Gabriel Biel, of Peter d’Ailly, and of William of Occam 
their common master. He thought little of any inde- 

* Of. Abort, pp. 127 ff. 

* In my elupter on Lnthor In the Cambridgi Modim ffittary, U. p. 114, 
whin notM were not permittod, I have Mid with too mnch abrnptnMt thal 
John of Palti wm **tho taaoher of Lntbor himMlf." laithir was cartalnlj 
tan^t tha thaologj of John of Paiti, and tho latUr waa raiding in tbf 
monaateiy daring two jaara of Luthar'a ataj than ; bat it ia mora pnbabla 
that Lathar'a actual inatniotor waa Nathin. 
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pendent study of the Holy Soripturea. Brother Martin,” 
he once said to Luther, ** let the Bible alone ] read the old 
teachers ; they give you the whole marrow of the Bible ; 
reading the Bible simply breeds unrest** ^ Afterwards he 
commanded Luther on his canonical obedience to refrain 
from Bible study * It was he who made Luther read and 
re-read the writings of Biel, d’Ailly, and Occam, until he 
had committed to memory long passages ; and who taught 
the Reformer to consider Occam '*his dear Master.** 
Nathin was a determined opponent of the Reformation 
until his death in 1529 ; but Luther always spoke of him 
with respect, and said that he was ** a Christian man in 
spite of his monk’s cowl.** 

Luther had not come to the convent to study theo- 
logy ; he had entered it to save his souL These studies 
were part of the convent discipline; to engage in them, 
part of his vow of obedience. He worked hard at them, 
and pleased his superiors greatly ; worked because he was a 
submissive monk. They left a deeper impress on him than 
most of his biographers have cared to acknowledga He 
had more of the Schoolman in him and less of the Humanist 
than any other of the men who stood in the first line of 
leaders in the Reformation movement. Some of his later 
doctrines, and especially his theory of the Sacrament of the 
Supper, came to him from these convent studies in d’Ailly 
and Occam. But in his one great quest — how to save his 
soul, how to win the sense of God's pardon — they were 
more a hindrance than a help. His teachers might be 
Augustinian Eremites, but they had not the faintest 
knowledge of Augustinian experimental theology. They 
belonged to the most pelagianising school of mediseval 
Scholastic ; and their last word always was that man must 
work out his own salvation. Luther tried to work it out 

' In the Tiaehredsn (Preger. Leipzig, 1888), i. 27, the saying ia attributed 
to Bartholorosua Usingen, who ia erroneonaly called Lather’s teacher in the 
Brrnrt oonvent. Usingen did not enter the convent before 1612. He was 
a professor in the University of Erfurt, not in the convent. 

*N. Selnercer, HiMoria , . , D, M, Lntheri: “Jaseas eet omiasis 
Saoria Bibliis ei obedientia legere soholastioa et sophiation scripta.** 
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In . the meet approved later mediseval fashion, bj the 
strictest ascetioism. He fasted and scourged himself ; he 
practised all the ordinary forms of maceration, and invented 
new ones ; but all to no purpose. For when an awakened 
soul, as he said long afterwa^, seeks to find rest in work- 
righteousness, it stands on a foundation of loose sand which 
it feels running and travelling beneath it ; and it must go 
from one good work to another and to another, and so on 
without end. Luther was undergoing all unconsciously the 
experience of Augustine, and what tortured and terrified the 
great African was torturing hinL He had learned that 
man’s goodness is not to be measured by his neighbour’s 
but by God’s, and that man’s sin is not to be weighed 
against the sins of his neighbours, but against the righteous- 
ness of GkxL His theological studies told him that Gknl’s 
pardon could be had through the Sacrament of Penance, 
and that the first part of that sacrament was sorrow for 
sin. But then came a difficulty. The older, and surely 
the better theolc^, explained that this godly sorrow (awi- 
trUio) must be based on love to God. Had he this love t 
God always appeared to him as an implacable Judge, 
inexorably threatening punishment for the breaking of a law 
which it seemed impossible to keep. He had to confess to 
himself that ho sometimes almost hated this arbitrary Will 
which the nominalist Schoolmen called God. The more 
modem theology, that taught by the chief convent theo- 
logian, John of Paltz, asserted that the sorrow might be 
based on meaner motives (offrifio), and that this attrition 
was changed into contrition in the Sacrament of Penance 
itself. So Luther wearied his superiors by his continual 
use of this sacrament. The slightest breach of the most 
trifling conventual regulation was looked on as a sin, and 
had to be confessed at once and absolution for it received, 
until the perplexed lad was ordered to cease confession 
until he h^ committed some sin worth confessing. His 
brethren believed him to be a miracle of piety. They 
boftgted about him in their monkish fashion, and in all the 
monasteries around, and as far away as Orimma, the monks 
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•nd nuns talked about the young saint in the Erfurt eon- 
vent Meanwhile the "young saint” himself lived a life 
of mental anguish, whispering to himself that he was 
"gallows-ripe.” Writing in 1618 , years after the conflict 
was over, Luther tells us that no pen could describe the 
mental anguish he endured.^ Gleams of comfort came to 
him, but they were transient. The Master of the Novices 
gave him salutary advice; an aged brother gave him 
momentary comfort John Staupits, the Vicar-Oeneral of 
the Congregation, during his visits to the convent was 
attracted by the traces of hidden conflicts and sincere 
endeavour of the young monk, with his high cheek-bones, 
emaciated frame, gleaming eyes, and looks of settled 
despair. He tried to And out his difficulties. He revoked 
Nathin’s order that Luther should not read the Scripturea 
He encouraged him to read the Bible; he gave him a 
OlosM Ordinarui or conventual ecclesiastical commentary, 
where passages were explained by quotations from eminent 
Church Fathers, and difficulties were got over by much 
pious allegorising; above all, he urged him to b^me a 
good localiB and textuatia in the Bible, ie. one who, when he 
met with difficulties, did not content himself with com- 
mentaries, but made collections of parallel passages for 
himself, and found explanations of one in the othera Still 
this brought at first little help. At last Staupitz saw the 
young man’s real difficulty, and gave him real and lasting 
assistance. He showed Luther that he had been rightly 
enough contrasting man’s sin and God’s holiness, and 
measuring the depth of the one by the height of the other ; 
that he had been following the truest instincts of the 
deepest piety when he had set over-against each other the 
righteousness of God and the sin and helplessness of man ; 
but that he had gone wrong when he kept these two 

^ Modem Romanutt deocriba all this as the aairtortariiig of an hyitsrioal 
TOQth. Thaj are surely oblivious to the fhct that the only great Oerman 
mediKTal Myttio who has been oanonised by the Bomish Choioh, Henry 
Snaoi want through a similar ezperienoe ; and that theae Tery ex^enosa 
were In both eases looked on by oontamporaries as the fndts of a mors 
oidinaiy piety. 
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thonghts in a fermafwwt opposition. He then explained 
that, according to God's promise, the righteousness of God 
might become man’s own possession in and through Christ 
Jesus. God had promised that man could have fellowship 
with Him; all fellowship is founded on personal trust; 
and trust, the personal trust of the believing man on a 
personal God who has promised, gives man that fellowship 
with God through which all things that belong to God can 
become his. Without this personal trust or faith, all 
divine things, the Incarnation and Passion of the Saviour, 
the Word and the Sacraments, however true as matters of 
fact, are outside man and cannot be truly possessed. But 
when man trusts God and His promises, and when the 
fellowship, which trust or faith always creates, is once 
established, then they can be truly possessed by the man 
who trusts. The just live by their faith. These thoughts, 
acted upon, helped Luther gradually to win his way to 
peace, and he told Staupitz long afterwards that it was 
he who had made him see the rays of light which dis- 
pelled the darkness of his soul.^ In the end, the vision of 
the true relation of the believing man to God came to him 
suddenly with all the force of a personal revelation, and the 
storm-tossed soul was at rest. The sudden enlightenment, 
the personal revelation which was to change his whole life, 
came to him when he was reading the EpistU to the Somam 
in his celL It came to Paul when he was riding on the 
road to Damascus; to Augustine as he was lying under 
a fig-tree in the Milan garden; to Francis as he paced 
anxiously the fiag-stones of the Portiuncula chapel on the 
plain beneath Assisi; to Suso as he sat at table in the 
morning. It spoke through different words:— to Paul, 
“ Why persecutest thou Mo ? " ; * to Augustine, “ Put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the 
flesh";* to Frands, “Get you no gold, nor silver, nor 
brass in your purses, no wallet for your journey, neither 
two ooats, nor shoes, nor staff”;* to Suso, “My son, if 


* Aots Till. ii 


zUL 14. 
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thou wit hear Mj worda"^ But though the words were 
ditTerent, the personal revelation, which mastered the men, 
was the same: That trust in the All-merciful God, who 
has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ, creates companion- 
ship with Qod, and that all other things are nothing in 
comparison with this fellowship. It was this contact with 
the Unseen which fitted Luther for his task as the leader 
of men in an age which was longing for a revival of moral 
living inspired by a fresh religious impulsa* 

It is not certain how long Luther's protracted struggle 
lasted. There are indications that it went on for two years, 
and that he did not attain to inward peace until shortly 
before he was sent to Wittenberg in 1508. The intensity 
and sincerity of the confiict marked him for life. The 
conviction that he, weak and sinful as be was, nevertheless 
lived in personal fellowship with the God whose love he 
was experiencing, became the one fundamental f^t of life 
on which he, a human personality, could take his stand as 
on a foundation of rock ; and standing on it, feeling his own 
strength, he could also be a source of strength to others 
Everything else, however venerable and sacred it might 
once have seemed, might prove untrustworthy without 
hereafter disturbing Luther's religious life, provided only 
this one thing remained to him. For the moment, how- 
ever, nothing seemed questionable. The inward change 

< Pror. iL 1. 

* *' If wa reTlew til the men tod women of the West ainoe Aoguetine’e 
time, whom, for the diapodtion wbioh poeaeaaed them, history hts deaigntted 
ts eminent Christitna, we htre tlwtya the atme type ; we Snd marked oon- 
Tiotion of ain, complete renunoittion of their own atrength, and trust in 
grace, in the personal God who is apprehended aa the Mtrei^ul One in the 
humility of Ohrist The Tariations of this fhune of mind are innnmerahle 
— bnt the fondamental type is the same. This frame of mind is taught in 
eermons and in instruction by truly pious Romanists and by Erangelicals ; 
in it youthful Christians are trained, and dogmatics are constructed in 
harmony with it It has always produced so powerftil an effect, eren where 
it is only preached aa the esperienoe of others, that he who has come in oon- 
tMt with it can never forget it ; it aocompaniee him as a pillar of eloud 
day and of Sre by night ; he who imaginee that he has long shaken it oil, 
aesi it rising up suddenly before him again.**— Hamaek'a Uidary ^ IkpMk 
▼. 74 (Bag. trana.. London, 1898). 
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altered nothing external He still believed that the 
Church was the ** Pope’s House”; he accepted all its 
usages and institutions — its Masses and its relics, its in- 
dulgences and its pilgrimages, its hierarchy and its monastic 
life. He was still a monk and believed in his vocation. 

Luther’s theological studies were continued. He 
devot^ himself especially to Bernard, in whose sermons 
on the Smg of Solomon he found the same thoughts of the 
relation of the believing soul to God which had given him 
comfort. He began to show himself a good man of busi- 
ness with an eye to the heart of things. Staupits and his 
chiefs entrusted him with some delicate commissions on 
behalf of the Order, and made quiet preparations for his 
advancement In 1608 he, with a few other monks, was 
sent from Erfurt to the smaller convent at Wittenberg, to 
assist the small University thora 


§ 4. LiUtur'i early Life in Wittevberg. 

About the beginning of the century, Frederick the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony and head of the Ernestine branch of bis 
family, had resolved to establish a University for his 
dominiona Frederick had maintained close relations with 
the Augustinian Eremites ever since he had made acquaint- 
ance with them when a schoolboy at Orimma, and the 
Vicar-Oeneral, John Staupitz, along with Dr. Pollich of 
Mellerstadt, were his chief advisers. It might almost be 
said that the new University was, from the beginning, an 
educational establishment belonging to the Order of monks 
which Luther had joined. Staupitz himself was one of the 
professors, and Dean of the Faculty of Theology ; another 
Augustinian Eremite was Dean of the Faculty of Arts ; the 
Patron Saints of the Order, the Blessed Virgin and St 
Augustine, were the Patron Saints of the University; 
St Pkul was the Patron Saint of the Faculty of Theology, 
and on the day of his conversion there was a special 
celebration of the Mass with a sermon, at which the Rector 
(Dr. Pollich) and the whole teaching staff were present 
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The Univenity was poorlj endowed. Eleotonl Saxony 
was not a rich principality ; some mining indiutry did exist 
in the south end, and Zwickau was the centre of a great 
weaving trade ; but the great proportion of the inhabitants, 
whether of villages or towns, sub^ted on agriculture of a 
poor kind. There was not much money at the Electoral 
court A sum got from the sale of Indulgences some years 
before, which Frederick had not allowed to leave the 
country, served to make a beginning. The prebends 
attached to the Church of All Saints (the Castle Church) 
supplied the salaries of some professors ; the others were 
Augustinian Eremites, who gave their services gratuitously. 

The town of Wittenberg was more like a large villa^ 
than the capital of a principality. In 1513 it only con- 
tained 3000 inhabitants and 366 rateable houses. The 
houses were for the most part mean wooden dwellings, 
roughly plastered with clay. The town lay in the very 
centre of Oermany, but it was far from any of the great 
trade routes ; the inhabitants had a good deal of Wendish 
blood in their veins, and were inclined to be sluggish and 
intemperate. The environs were not picturesque, and the 
surrounding country had a poor soil Altogether it was 
scarcely the place for a University. Imperial privileges 
were obtained from the Emperor Maximilian, and the 
University was opened on the 18th of October 1502. 

One or two eminent teachers had been induced to come 
to the new University. Staupitz collected promising young 
monks from many convents of his Order and enrolled them 
as students, and the University entered 416 names on its 
books during its &rst year. This success seems to have 
been somewhat ajliBcial, for the numbers gradually declined 
to 56 in the summer session of 1505. Staupitz, however, 
encouraged Frederick to persevera 

It was in the interests of the young University that 
Luther and a band of brother monks were sent from Erfurt 
to the Wittenberg convent There he was set to teach the 
Dialectic and Physics of Aristotle, — a hateful task, — but 
whether to the monks in the convent or in the University 
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it is impossible to say. All the while Staupiti urged him 
to study theology in order to teaoh it It was then that 
Lather began his ^tematic study of Augustina He also 
began to preach. His first sermons were delivered in an 
old chapel, 30 feet long and 20 feet wide, built of wood 
plastered over with clay. He preached to the monka 
Dr. Pollich, the Sector, went sometimes to hear him, and 
spoke to the Slector of the young monk with piercing eyes 
and strange fancies in his head. 

His work was interrupted by a command to go to Some 
on business of his Order (autumn 1611). His selection 
was a great honour, and Luther felt it to be so ; but it 
may be questioned whether he did not think more of 
the fact that he would visit the Holy City as a devout 
pilgrim, and be able to avail himself of the spiritual 
privileges which he believed were to be found there. 
When he got to the end of his journey and first caught a 
glimpse of the city, he raised his hands in an ecstasy, ex- 
claiming, " I greet thee, thou Holy Some, thrice holy from 
the blood of the martyrs." 

When his official work was done he set about seeing 
the Holy City with the devotion of a pilgrim. He visited 
all the famous shrines, especially those to which Indulg- 
ences were attached. He listened reverently to all the 
accounts given of the relics which were exhibited to 
the pilgrims, and believed in all the tales told him. He 
thought that if his parents had been dead he could have 
assured them against Puigatory by saying Masses in certain 
chapels. Only once, it is said, his soul showed revolt He 
was slowly climbing on his knees the Scala Santa (really a 
medisBval staircase), said to have been the stone steps 
leading up to Pilate’s house in Jerusalem, once trodden by 
the feet of our Lord ; when half-way up the thought came 
into his mind, The just ehall live bjf hie faith ; he stood up- 
right and walked slowly down. He saw, as thousands 
of pious Oerman pilgrims had done before his time, the 
moral oorruptions which disgraced the Holy City — ^infidel 
priests who sooflTed at the sacred mysteries they performed, 
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and princes of the Church who lived in open sin. He saw 
and loathed the moral degradation^ and the scenes imprinted 
themselves on his memory; but his home and cloister 
training enabled him, for the time being, in spite of the 
loathing, to revel in the memorials of the old heroic 
martyrs, and to look on their relics as storehouses of divine 
grace. In later days it was the memories of the vices of 
the Boman Court that helped him to harden his heart 
against the sentiment which surrounded the Holy City. 

When Luther returned to Wittenberg in the early 
summer of 1612, his Vicar-General sent him to Erfurt to 
complete his training for the doctorate in theology. He 
graduated as Doctor of the Holy Scripture, took the 
Wittenberg Doctor’s oath to defend the evangelical truth 
vigorously {virUiter), was made a member of the Witten- 
berg Senate, and three weeks later suceeeded Staupitz as 
Professor of Theology. 

Luther was still a genuine monk, with no doubt of his 
vocation. He became sub-prior of the Wittenberg convent 
in 1612, and was made the District Vicar over the eleven 
convents in Meissen and Thuringia in 1616. But that side 
of his life may be passed over. It is his theological work 
as professor in Wittenberg University that is important for 
his career as a reformer. 


§ 6. early Leeturee in Theology, 

From the beginning his lectures on theology differed 
from those ordinarily given, but not because he had any 
theological opinions at variance with those of his old 
teachers at Erfurt No one attributed any sort of heretical 
views to the young Wittenberg professor. His mind was 
intensely practical, and he believed that theology might be 
made u^ul to guide men to find the grace of God and to 
tell them how, having acquired through trust a sense of 
fdlowship with God, they could persevere in a life of 
joyous obedience to God and His oommandmenta. The 
Soholastie theologians of Erfurt and elsewhers did not 
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look on theol(^ aa a praotioal diadpline of thia kind. 
'Luther thought that theology ought to diaouaa auoh 
matters, and he knew that hia main intereat in theology 
lay on thia praotioal aide. Beaidea, aa he haa told ua, 
he regarded himself aa apeoially set apart to leoture on 
the Holy Soriptures. So, like John Colet, he began by 
expounding the Epistles of St. Paul and the Psalma. 

Luther never knew muoh Hebrew, and he used the 
Vulgate in his preleotiona He had a huge widely printed 
volume on his desk, and wrote out the heads of his leoturea 
between the printed lines. Some of the pages still survive 
in the Wolfenbiittel Library, and oan be studied.^ 

He made some use of the oommentdries of Nioholaa de 
Lyitk, but got most assistanoe from passages in Augustine, 
Bernard, and Gerson,* whioh dealt with praotioal religion.* 

‘The Wolfenbiittel Library oontsina the Psalter (Vulgate) need by 
Lather in lecturing on the Psalms. The book was printed at Wittenbeif 
In 1613 by John Oronenborg, and contains Luther's notes written on the 
margin and between the printed lines. 

* Lather’s indebtedness to Gerson (Jean (Tharlier, bom in 1808 at Oerson, 
a hamlet near Bethel in the Ardennes, beliered by some to be the author ol 
the Ih ImiUUion$ Chriati) haa not lieen sufficiently noticed. It may be 
partially estimated by Luther’s own statement that most eiperimental 
divines, including Augustine, when dealing with the struggle of the 
awakened soul, lay most stress on that part of the conflict which comes 
from temptations of the flesh ; Gerson confines himself to those wbieh 
are purely spiritual Luther, during his soul-anguish in the convent, wu 
a young monk who had lived a humanly stainless life, sans pmr ei »tm§ 
reproctu ; Augustine, a middle-aged professor of rhetoric, had been living 
for years in a state of sinful concubinage. 

* It is oommonly said that Luther made use of the myaAioal passages 
found in these and other authors ; but mystical is a very ambiguous word. 
It is oontinnally used to express personal or individual piety in general % or 
this personal religion as opposed to that religious life whioh is oonsdoualy 
lived within the fellowship of men called the Church, provided with the 
eiteraal means of grace. These are, however, very loose uses of the word. 
The fundamental problem, even in Christian Ifystioism, appears to me to be 
how to bridge the gulf Utwoen the creature and the Creator, while the 
problem in Reformation theology is bow to span the chasm betwesn the 
sinftil man and the righteous God. Hence in mysticism the Umdm/cy is 
always to regard sin as imperfection, while in the Reformation theology sla 
Is always the power of evR and invariably includes the thought of guilt 
Luther was no mystic in the sense of desiring to be lost im Ood s he wished 
Is be saved ihiwugA Christ 

14 * 
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His lectures were ezperimentaL He started with the fact 
of man’s sin, the possibility of reaching a sense of pardon 
and of fellowship with Gkxl through trust in His promises. 
From the beginning we find in the germ what grew to be 
the main thoughts in the later Lutheran theology. Men 
are redeemed apart from any merits of their own ; Qod'n 
grace is really His mercy revealed in the mission and work 
of Christ ; it has to do with the forgiveness of sins, and is 
the fulfilment of His promises ; man’s faith is trust in the 
historical work of Christ and in the verity of GkxL These 
thoughts were for the most part all ezprmed in the formal 
language of the Scholastic Theology of the day. They grew 
in clearness, and took shape in a. series of propositions 
which formed the common basis of his teaching : man wins 
pardon through the free grace of God: when man lays 
hold on Gkxl’s promise of pardon he becomes a new 
ci'eature; this sense of pardon is the beginning of a 
new life of sanctification ; the life of faith is Christianity 
on its inward side ; the contrast between the law and the 
gospel is something fundamental : there is a real distinc- 
tion between the outward and visible Church and the ideal 
Church, which latter is to be described by its spiritual and 
moral relations to God after the manner of Augustina 
All these thoughts simply pushed aside the ordinary 
theology as taught in the schools without staying to 
oritioise it 

In the years 1615 and 1516, which bear traces of 
a more thoroughgoing study of Augustine and of the 
German mediaeval Mystics, Luther began to find that 
he could not express the thoughts he desired to convey 
in the ordinary language of Scholastic Theology, and 
that its phrases suggested ideas other than those he 
wished to set forth. He tried to find another set of 
ezpressiona It is characteristic of Luther’s conservatism, 
that in theological phraseology, as afterwards in eccle- 
siastical institutions and ceremonies, he preferred to retain 
what had been in use provided only he could put his 
own evangelical meaning into it in a not too arbitrary 
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way.* Having found that the Soholaetio phraseology 
did not always suit hia purpose, he turned to the popular 
mystical authors, and discovered there a rich store of 
phrases in which he could express his ideas of the im- 
perfection of man towards what is good. Along with 
this change in language, and related to it, we find evi- 
dence that Luther was beginning to think less highly 
of the monastic life with its external renunciations. The 
thought of predestination, meaning by that not an abstract 
metaphysical eatery, but the conception that the whole 
believer’s life, and what it involved, depended in the 
last resort on God and not on man, came more and more 
into the foreground. Still there does not seem any 
disposition to criticise or to repudiate the current theology 
of the day. 

The earliest traces of eonadous opposition appeared 
about the middle of 1616, and characteristically on the 
practical and not on the speculative side of theology. They 
began in a sermon on Indulgences, preached in July 1510. 
Once begun, the breach widened until Luther could contrast 
" our theology ” * (the theology taught by Luther and his 
colleagues at Wittenberg) with what was taught elsewhere, 
and notably at Erfurt The former represeuted Augustine 
and the Holy Scriptures, and the latter was founded on 
Aristotla In September 1617 he raised the standard of 
theological revolt, and wrote directly against the “ Scholastic 
Theology ” ; he declared that it was Pelagian at heart, and 
buried out of sight the Augustinian doctrines of grace ; he 
lamented the fact that it neglected to teach the supreme 
value of faith and of inward righteousness; that it cn- 

> or come, Lnther’f intenee indiWdiuIity cpfieArad in hie Unguigo from 
the Snt Take es an eiemple c note on Pi. Izizir. 4 : Ai the meadow 
ii to the cow, the home to the man, the nest to the bird, the rock to the 
ehamoia, and the stream to the fiab, eo ia the Hoi j Scriptm to the beUevins 
soul." 

* The ezpreaiion ia intereating, became it ahows that Lather'a inSoenoe 
had made at least two of his oolleagnea change their riewa. Nioholae 
Amadoif and Andrew Bodenatein of Carlatadt had oome to Wittenberg to 
taaoh flohftlattii' Theology, and Amadorf had made a groat name for biniaell 
■e an exponent of the older type of that theologf . 
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oouraged men to seek escape from what was due for sin by 
means of Indulgences, instead of exhorting them to practise 
the inward repentance which belongs to every genuine 
Christian life. 

It was at this interesting stage of his own religious 
development that Luther felt himself forced to oppose 
publicly the sale of Indulgences in Germany. 

By the year 1517, Luther had become a power in 
Wittenberg both as a preacher and as a teacher. He 
had become the preacher in the town church, from whose 
pulpit he delivered many sermons every week, taking in- 
finite pains to make himself understood by the “raw 
Saxona” He became a great preacher, and, like all great 
preachers, he denounced prevalent sins, and bewailed the 
low standard of morals set before the people by the higher 
ecclesiastical authorities ; he said that religion was not an 
easy thing ; that it did not consist in the decent perform- 
ance of external ceremonies; that the sense of sin, the 
experience of the grace of God, and the fear of God and 
the overcoming of that fear through the love of God, were 
all continuous exi)eriencea 

His exegetical lectures seemed like a rediscovery of 
the Holy Scriptures. Grave burghers of Wittenberg 
matriculated as students in order to hear them. The 
tame of the lecturer spread, and students from all parts 
of Germany crowded to the small remote University, until 
the Elector became proud of his seat of learning and of 
the man who had made it prosper. 

Such a man could not keep silent when he saw what 
he believed to be a grave source of moral evil approaching 
the people whose souls God had given him in charge ; and 
this is how Luther came to be a Reformer. 

Up to this time he had been an obedient monk, doing 
diligently the work given him, highly esteemed by his 
superiors, fulfilling the expectations of his Vicar-General, 
and recognised by all as a quiet and eminently pious man. 
He had a strong, simple character, with nothing of the 
quixotic about him. Of course he saw the degradation of 
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mnoh of the religious life of the times, and had attended 
at least one meeting where those present discussed plans of 
reformation. He had then (at Leitzkau in 1612 ) deolaied 
that every true reformation must begin with individual 
men, that it must reveal itself in a regenerate heart 
with faith kindled by the preaching of a pure gospel. 

§ 6 . Indulgenot-^lUf. 

What drew Luther from his retirement was an Indul- 
gence proclaimed by Pope Leo x., farmed by Albert of 
Brandenburg, the Archbishop of Mainz, and preached by 
John Tetzel, a Dominican monk, who had been commis- 
sioned by Albert to sell for him the Papal as the 

Indulgence tickets were called. It had been announced 
that the money raised by the sales would be used to build 
the Basilica of St Peter to be a tomb worthy of the great 
Apostle, who rested, it was said, in a Roman grava 

The Indulgence-seller had usually a magnificent recep- 
tion when he entered a German town. Frederick Mecum 
(Myconius), who was an eye-witness, thus describes the en- 
trance of Tetzel into the town of Annaberg in Ducal Saxony : 

When the CommiR.sary or Indulgence-seller approached 
the town, the Bull (proclaiming the Indulgence) was carried 
oefore him on a cloth of velvet and gold, and all the priests 
and monks, the town council, the schoolmasters and their 
scholars, and all the men and women went out to meet him 
with banners and candles and songs, forming a great pro- 
cession ; then all the bells ringing and all the organs playing, 
they accompanied him to the principal church ; a red cross 
was set up in the midst of the church, and the Pope's banner 
was displayed ; in short, one might think they were receiving 
God Himself." 

The Commissary then preached a sermon extolling the 
Indulgence, declaring that the gate of heaven was open,” 
and that the sales would begin. 

Many German princes had no great love for the 
Indulgence-sellers, and Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, 
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had prohibited Tetzel from entering his territorieai But 
the Unde of Ernestine (Electoral) and Albertine (Ducal) 
Saxony were so mixed up that it was easy for the Com- 
missary to command the whole population of Electoral 
Saxony without actually crossing the frontier. The ** Bed 
Cross ” had been set up in Zerbst in Ducal Saxony a few 
miles to the west, and at Juterbogk in the territory of 
Magdeburg a few miles to the east of Wittenberg, and 
people had gone from the town to buy the Indulgenca 
Luther believed that the sales were injurious to the moral 
and religious life of his townsmen; the reports of the 
sermons and addresses of the Indulgence-seller which 
reached him appeared to contain what he believed to be 
both lies and blasphemies. He secured a copy of the 
letter of recommendation given by the Archbishop to his 
Commissary, and his indignation grew stronger. Still it 
was only after much hesitation, after many of his friends 
had urged him to interfere, and in deep distress of mind, 
that he resolved to protest. When he had determined to 
do something he went about the matter with a mixture of 
caution and courage which were characteristic of the man. 

The Church of All Saints (the Castle Church) in 
Wittenberg bad always been intimately connected with 
the University ; its prebendaries were professors ; its doors 
were used as a board on which to publish important 
academic documents ; and notices of public academic ** dis- 
putations," common enough at the time, had frequently 
appeared thera The day of the year which drew the 
largest concourse of townsmen and strangers to the church 
was All Saints’ Day, the first of November. It was the 
anniversary of the consecration of the building, and was 
commemorated by a prolonged series of services. The Elector 
Frederick was a great collector of relics, and had stored 
his collection in the church.' He had also procured an 

^ An iUnstrited cnUlogna of Frederick'! collection of reliea wee prepared 
kj Lnoaa Cranach, and pnbliahed under the title, WiUeuhtrger HeUig- 
lAuinefriMA com /oAre idOS. It haa been reprinted by Q. Hirth of Ifnniob In 
hia /ntulraforeAtn FmesimiU-RBitrQd\iktum, Hou tL 
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Indulgence to benefit all who came to attend the anni- 
versary services and look at the reUcs. 

Oh All Saints' Day, Luther nailed his Ninety-five Theses 
to the door of the church. It was a strictly academic pro- 
ceeding. The Professor of Theology in Wittenberg, wishing 
to elucidate the truth, offered to discuss, either by speech 
or by writing, the matter of Indulgencea^ He put forth 
ninety-five propositions or heads of discussion which he 
proposed to maintain. Academic etiquette was strictly 
preserved; the subject, judged by the numberless books 
which had been written on it, and the variety of opinions 
expressed, was eminently suitable for debate ; the Theses 
were offered as subjects of debate ; and the author, accord- 
ing to the usage of the time in such cases, was not sup- 
posed to be definitely committed to the opinions expressed. 

The Theses, however, differed from most programmes 
of academic discussions in this, that everyone wanted to 
read them. A duplicate was made in German. Copies 
of the Latin original and the translation were sent to the 
University printing-house, and the presses could not throw 
them off fast enough to meet the demand which came from 
all parts of Germany. 

• • **Ainonet rtudlo elucldand® Teritetis hmo iiibioripto dlffiaUbnntiir 
WlttonbergiB, pneiideDte B. P. Martiuo Lutther, artinm et Mora thaologia 
magiatro aiuademqaa ibidem leotore onlinario. Qiiare petit, ut 

pDeiant Terbia pneaentee nobiacum dieoeptare, agant id literia abaentoa. la 
BuniDe Domini nontri Hieen CbriatL Amen.** 



CHAPTER II. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE INDULGENCE 
CONTROVERSY TO THE DIET OF WORMS.' 

§ 1. The Theory and Practice of Indulgence^ in the 
Sixteenth Century, 

Thk practice of Indulgences pervaded the whole penitential 
system of the later mediteval Church, and had done so 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century. Its begin- 
nings go back a thousand years before Luther's time. 

In the ancient Church, lapse into serious sin involved 
separation from the Christian fellowship, and readmission to 
communion was only to be had by public confession made in 
presence of the wlirde congregation, and by the manifestation 
of a true repentance in performing certain satisfactions} 

’ SouRCKH : Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theohgi(r., SujtplejnerUum Tertice 
Partis, Qurestiones xxv.-xxvii. ; Alexander of Hales, Summa Theologies, ir.; 
Bonaventura, Opera Omnia ; In Librum Quartum Sentenliarum, dist. xx. ; 
vol. V. 204 ff. (Mogunthe, 1009); Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum et 
Dejinitionum, quee de rebus fidei et morum a conciliis arcumenicis el summis 
pontificibus emanarunt, 9th ed. (Wiirzburg, 1900), p. 175; Kohler, Eocu- 
menla zum Ablassstreit von 1517 (Tubingen, 1902). 

Later Bookh : F. Boringor (Soc. Jes.), Der Ablass, sein JFesen und 
Oebrauch, r2th od. (Paderborn, 1898); Bouvier, Treatise on Indulgences 
(London, 1818) ; Lea, A History of Auricular Cou/'^s^ion and Indulgence in 
the Latin Church, 3 vols. (Pliiladelphia, 1890); Bricger, Das IVesen des 
Ablasses am Ausgange des MittdalUrs (Leipzig, 1897); Harnack, History 
of Dogma, yi, pp. 243-270; Gotz, “Studien zur Gesrhiohte des Buss- 
sacraments" in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xv. 321 ff., xvi. 541 ff. ; 
Schneider, Der Ablass (1881) ; Cambridge Modern History, ii. iv. 

• The use of the wonl satisfaction to denote an outward sign of sorrow for 
tin which was supixxsed to be welLpleasing to God and to afford reasonable 
ground for the congregation restoring a lajwed member, is rery old— much 
older than the use of the word to denote the work of Christ It it found ft 
Nurlj at the time of Tertulliao and Cyprian. 

tit 
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such as the manumission of slaveSp prolonged hsting, 
extensive almsgiving, etc. These sati^acttom were the 
open signs of heartfelt sorrow, and were regarded as at 
once well-pleasing to God and evidence to the Christian 
oommunitj that the penitent had true repentance, and 
might be received back again into their midst The con- 
fession was made to the whole congregation ; the amount of 
saiis/aetion deemed necessary was estimated by the con- 
gregation, and readmission was also dependent on the will 
of the whole congregation. It often happened that these 
fatis/actians were mitigated or exchanged for othera The 
penitent might fall sick, and the fasting which had been 
prescribed could not be insisted upon ^thout danger of 
death ; in such a case the external sign of sorrow which 
had been demanded might be exchanged for another. Or 
it might happen that the community became convinced of 
the sincerity of the repentance without insisting that the 
whole of the prescribed satisfaction need be performed. ‘ 
These exchanges and mitigations of saiif actions were the 
small beginnings of the later system of Indulgences. 

In course of time the public confession of sins made 
to the whole congregation was exchanged for a private 
confession made to the priest, and instead of the public 
saJtisfaciion imposed by the whole congregation, it was loft 
to the priest to enjoin a satisfaction or external sign of 

‘ Tertullian was no believor in any indulgence ehown to penitent alnnen, 
And hia account of the way in which pcnitonta appearcfl iKifore the oongi^ga- 
tion to ask for a remiaaion or mitigation of the eocleaiaatical aentenoe pro- 
nounced against them ia doubtleas a caricature, but it may be taken aa a not 
unfair deacription of what must have frcr|ueotly taken place: ** You intro- 
duce into the Church the penitent adulterer for the purpoae of melting the 
brotherhood by hia anpplicationa. You learl him into the midat, clad in 
aackoloth, covered with aahea, a compound of diagrace and horror. He 
lirnatratca himaelf before the wiiluwa, before the eldcra, auing for the team 
of all ; he aeizea the edgea of their garinenta, he claapa their kneea, he kiaaea 
the printa of their feet Meanwhile you harangue the [leople and eicite 
their pity for the aad lot of the penitent Good iiaator, blea^ father that 
you are, you describe the coming back of yonr goat in reoonnting the 
parable of the loet eheep. And in eaae your ewe lamb may take another 
leap out of the fold . . . yon fill all the rest of the flock with apprehenMon 
at the very moment of granting indnlgence.*’— PiniietUs. IS 1 
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Borrow which be believed was appropriate to the am 
committed and confessed. The substitution of a private 
confession to the priest for a public confession made to the 
whole congregation, enlarged the drde of sins confessed. 
The ueni sins of the heart whose presence could be elicited 
by the questions of the confessor were added to the open 
sins seen of men. The circle of wtisfoiiionB was also 
widened in a corresponding fashion. 

When the imposition of iaiufadionB was left in the 
hands of the priest, it was felt necessary to provide some 
check against the arbitrariness which could not fail to 
result So books were published containing lists of sins 
with the corresponding appropriate tatitfcLctions which 
ought to be demanded from the penitenta If it be re- 
membered that some of the sins mentioned were very 
heinous (murders, incests, outrages of all kinds), it is not 
surprising that the appropriate saiisftietioM or penanm^ as 
they came to be called, were very severe in some cases, and 
extended over a course of years. From the seventh cen- 
tury there arose a practice of commuting sati^oeHom or 
penances. A penance of several years’ practice of fasting 
might be commuted into saying so many prayers or psalms, 
into giving a definite amount of alms, or even into a money 
fine — and in this last case the analogy of the Wekrgeld 
of the Germanic tribal codes was fr^uently followed.^ 
These customary commutations were frequently inserted in 
the PenitetUiarisB or books of disciplina This new custom 
commonly took the form that the penitent, who visited a 
certain church on a prescribed day and gave a contribution 
to its funds, had the penance, which had been imposed 
upon him by the priest in the ordinary course of discipline, 
shortened by one^venth, one-third, one-half, as the case 
might ba This was in every case the commutation or 
relaxation of the penance or outward sign of sorrow which 

* In oat book of diaciplint o man who baa oommittad eartain aina la 
ardarad aithar to go on pilgrimage for ten yaara, or to lira on bread and 
water br two yean, or to pay ISa. a year. DataUad information may ba 
iMod in Sohmita, Di$ SiuMdUr umd die BuaedtMsiplm der rirehs. 
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bad been imposed according to tbe regulations of the 
Church, laid down in the P^fwUntiafiu (relaxaUo di if^ncta 
pcgnitefUia). This was the real origin of Indulgences, and 
these earliest examples were invariablj a relaxation of 
ecclesiastical penalties which had been imposed according 
to the regular custom in cases of disciplina It will be 
seen that Luther expressly excluded this kind of Indulgence 
from his attack. He declared that what the Church had 
a right to impose, it had a right to relax. It was at first 
belieyed that this right to relax or commute imposed 
penances was in the hands of the priests who had charge 
of the discipline of the members of the Church ; but the 
abuses of the system by the priests endM by placing the 
power to grant Indulgences in the hands of the bi^ops, 
and they used the money procured in building many of t^e 
great mediasval cathedrals. Episcopal abuse of Indulgences 
led to their being reserved for the Popes. 

Three conceptions, all of which belong to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, combined to effect a 
great change on this old and simple idea of Indulgences. 
These were — (1) the formulation of the thought of a 
treasury of merUa {theaafu/rvs 7neritorum)\ (2) the change 
of the instiiviion into the Saeramtnt of Penance ; and 
(3) the distinction between aJtirilvm and eoTUrition in the 
thought of the kind of sorrow God demands from a real 
{penitent. 

The conception of a storehouse of merits {theaaunu 
meritorum or indvlgerUiarum) was first formulated by 
Alexander of Hales' in the thirteenth century, and his 
ideas were accepted, enlarged, and mode more precise by 
succeeding theologiana* Starting with the existing practice 
in the Church that some penances (such as pilgrimages) 
might be vicariously performed, and bringing together 
the several thoughts that the faithful are members of one 
body, that the good deeds of each of the members are 
the common property of all, and therefore that the more 

* Amumo, It. 28. 

' Umbim AqmoM, Ammpui TksoU^, iii., Qom. uv. L 
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Binfnl can benefit hj the good deeds of their more saintly 
brethren, and that the sacrifice of Christ was sufficient to 
wipe out the sins of all, theologians gradually formulated 
the doctrine that there was a common storehouse which 
contained the good deeds of living men and women, of 
the saints in heaven and the inexhaustible merits of 
Christ, and that all these merits accumulated there had 
been placed under the charge of the Pope, and could be 
dispensed by him to the faithful. The doctrine was not 
very precisely defined by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, but it was generally believed in, taught, and 
accepted. It went to increase the vague sense of super- 
natural, spiritual powers attached to the person of the 
Bishop of Boma It hod one important consequence on 
the doctrine of Indulgencea They might be the pay- 
ment out of this treasury of an absolute equivalent for the 
aalirf(ution due by the penitent for his sins; they were 
no longer merely the substitution of one form of penance 
tor another, or the relaxation of a penance enjoined. 

The instittUum of Penance contained within it the tour 
practices of Sorrow for the sins committed (contritio) ; the 
Con/estum of these sins to the priest ; Satis/aetvm, or the 
due manifestation of sorrow in the ways prescribed by 
the Church through the command of the confessor ; and the 
Pardon (ahsolutio) pronounced by the priest in God’s nama 
The pardon followed the satisfaction. But when the 
institution became the Sacrament of Penance, the order 
was changed: absolution followed confession and came 
before satisfaction, which it had formerly followed. Satis- 
faction lost its old meaning. It was no longer the outward 
sign of sorrow and the necessary precedent of pardon or 
absolution. According to the new theory, the absolution 
which immediately followed confession had the effect of 
removing the whole guilt of the sins confessed, and with 
the guilt the whole of the eternal punishment dua This 
oancelling of guilt and of eternal punishment did not, 
however, forthwith open the gates of heaven to the par 
doned sinner. It was felt that the justice of God eould 
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not permit the baptized sinner to escape from all punish* 
ment whatever. Hence it was said that although eternal 
punishment had disappeared with the absolution, there 
remained temporal punishment due for the sins, and that 
heaven could not be entered until this temporal punish- 
ment had been endured.^ Temporal punishments might 
be of two kinds — those endured in this life, or those 
suffered in a place of punishment after death. The pen- 
ance imposed by the priest, the satisfaction, now became 
the temporal punishment due for sins committed. If the 
priest Lad imposed the due amount, and if the penitent 
was able to perform all that had been imposed, the sins 
were expiated. But if the priest had -imposed less than 
the justice of Ood actually demanded, then these temporal 
pains had to be completed in Purgatory. This gave rise 
to great uncertainty ; for who could feel assured that the 
priest had calculated rightly, and had imposed satisfactions 
or temporal penalties which were of the precise amount 
demanded by the justice of Ood ? Hence the pains of 
Puigatory threatened every man. It was here tliat the 
new idea of Indulgences came in to aid the faithful by 
securing him against the pains of Purgatory, which were 
not included in the absolution obtained in the SacramsM 
of Penance, Indulgences in the sense of relaxations of 
imposed penances went into the background, and the 
really valuable Indulgence was one which, because of the 
merits transferred from the storehouse of merits, was an 
equivalent in God’s sight for the temporal punishments 
due for sins. Thus, in the opinion of Alexander of Hales, 
of Bonaventura,* and, above all, of Thomas Aquinas, the real 

**Ihi ipriohit *So ioh am letatan in todM not, 

Ain jodor prieater mioh in abiolviren not' : 

Von Sohnld iit war, noch nitt Ton pein, m du biit tod, 

Ja fttr ain atnnd in fegfetlr dort 
Qabst do dei Kaywn adte.** 

— (Waokarnagel, Dae divlkke KirtKnlUd^ eto. iL 1008.) 

* BonaTontnia, 1 % lAknm iSienMiorum, Diat ii. Qnait I. 

Alaiaador of Halaa, Amhpmi, iw. Qnaft. 69 ; Thomaa Aquiuaa, Samma, UL. 
AWpl. QwMt i. 2. 
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value of Indulgencea was that they procured the remisaioB 
of penalties due after absolution, whether these penalties 
were penances imposed by the priest or not; and when 
the uncertainty of the imposed penalties is remembered, 
the most valuable of all Indulgences were those which bad 
regard to the unimposed penalties ; the priest might make 
a mistake, but God did not blunder. 

While Indulgences were always connected with satis- 
factions, and changed with the changes in the meaning of 
the latter term, they were not the less influenced by a 
distinction which came to be drawn between attrition and 
eorUrition, and by the application of the distinction to the 
theory of the Sacrament of Penance. During the earlier 
Middle Ages and down to the thirteenth century, it was 
always held that contrition (sorrow prompted by love) was 
the one thing taken into account by God in pardoning the 
sinner. The theologians of the thirteenth century, how- 
ever, began to draw a distinction between this godly sorrow 
and a certain amount of sorrow which might arise from a 
variety of causes of a less worthy nature, and especially 
from servile fear. This was called attrition] and it was 
hold that this attrition, though of itself too imperfect to 
win the pardon of God, might become perfected through 
the confession heard by the priest, and in the sacramental 
absolution pronounced by him. Very naturally, though 
perhaps illogically, it was believed that an imperfect sorrow, 
though suflicient to procure absolution, and, therefore, the 
blotting out of eternal punishment, merited more temporal 
punishment than if it had been sorrow of a godly sort. 
But it was these temporal penalties (iucluding the pains 
of Purgatory) that Indulgences provided for. Hence, 
Indulgences api)ealed more strongly to the indiflerent 
Christian, who knew that he had sinned, and at the same 
time felt that his sorrow was not the effect of his love to 
God. Ho knew that his sins deserved some punishment 
His conscience, however weak, told him that he could not 
sin with perfect impunity, and that something more was 
needed than his perfunctory eonfession to a priest He 
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felt that he must do mmeihing — fast, or go on a pilgrimage, 
or purchase an Indulgence. It was at this point that the 
Church intervened to show him how his poor performance 
could be transformed by the power of the Church and its 
treasury of merits into something so great that the penal- 
ties of Purgatory could be actually evaded. His cheap 
sorrow, his careless confession, need not trouble him. 
Hence, for the ordinary indifferent Christian, AttrUion, 
Confession, and Indulgence became the three heads of the 
scheme of the Church for his salvation. The one thing 
that satisfied his conscience was the burdensome thing 
he had to do, and that was to procure an Indulgence 
— a matter made increasingly easy for him as * time 
went on. 

It must not be supposed that this doctrine of AUriiion, 
and its evident effect in deadening the conscience and in 
lowering the standard of morality, had the undivided sup- 
port of the theologians of the later Middle Ages, but it 
was the doctrine taught by most of the Scotist theologians, 
who took the lead in theological thinking during these 
timea It was set forth in its most extravagant form 
by such a representative man as John of Paltz in Erfurt; 
it was preached by the pardon-sellers; it was eagerly 
welcomed by indifferent Christians, who desired to escape 
the penalties of sin without abandoning its enjoyments; 
it exalted the power of the priesthood; and it was 
specially valuable in securing good sales of Indulgences, 
and therefore in increasing the papal revenues It 
lay at the basis of the whole theory and practice of 
Indulgences, which confronted Luther when he issued his 
Theses. 

History shows us that gross abuses had always gathered 
round the practice of Indulgences, even in their earlier and 
simpler forma The priests had abused the system, and 
the power of issuing Indulgences had been taken from 
them and confined to the bishopa The bishops, in turn, 
had abused the privilege, and the Popes had gradually 
tflminind that the power to grant an Indulgence belonged 
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\6 Vb» Bishop of Borne exclusivelj, or to those to whom 
he might delegate it; and this assumption seemed both 
reasonable and salutary. The power was at first sparingly 
used. It is true that Pope Urban n., in 1005, promi^ 
to the Crusaders an Indulgence such as had never before 
been heard of — a complete remission of all imposed 
canonical penances; but it was not until the thirteenth 
and fourteen centuries that Indulgences, now doubly danger- 
ous to the moral life from the new theories which had 
arisen, were lavished even more unsparingly than in the 
days when any bishop had power to grant thenL From 
the beginning of the fourteenth century they were given to 
raise recruits for papal wars. They were lavished on the 
religious Orders, either for the benefit of the members or 
for the purpose of attracting strangers and their gifts to 
their churches. They were bestowed on cathedrals and 
other churches, or on individual altars in churches, and had 
the effect of endowments. They were joined to special 
collections of relics, to be earned by the faithful who 
visited the shrines. They were given to hospitals, and for 
the upkeep of bridges and of roads. Wherever they are 
met with in the later Middle Ages, and it would be diffi- 
cult to say where they are not to be found, they are seen 
to be associated with sordid money - getting, and, as 
Luther remarked in an early sermon on the subject, they 
were a very grievous instrument placed in the hand of 
avarice. 

The practice of granting Indulgences was univei-sally 
prevalent and was universally accepted ; hut it was not easy 
to give an explanation of the system, in the sense of show- 
ing that it was an essential element in Christian discipline. 
No mediaeval theologian attempted to do any such thing. 
Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, the two great School- 
men who did more than any others to provide a theological 
basis for the system, tell us quite frankly that it is their 
business to accept the fact that Indulgences do exist as 
part of the penitentiary discipline of the Church, and, 
accepting it, they thought themselves bound to construct a 
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raasonable theory.' The practice altered, and new theories 
were needed to explain the variationa It is needless to 
say that these explanations did not always agree; and 
that there were very great differences of opinion abont 
what an Indulgence really efi'ected for the man who 
bought it 

Of all these disputed questions the most important 
was : Did an Indulgence give remission for the guilt of sin, 
or only for certain penalties which followed the sinful 
deed ? This is a question about which modem Romanists 
are extremely sensitive. 

The universal answer given by all defenders of Indul- 
gences who have written on the subject since the Council 
of Trent, is that guilt {culpa) and eternal punishment 
(pctMB eUma) are dealt with in the Sacrament of Penance, 
and that Indulgences relate only to temporal punishments, 
including under that designation the pains of Purgatory. 
This modem opinion is confirmed by the most eminent 
authorities of the mediaeval Church. It has been accepted 
in the description of the theory of Indulgences given 
above, since it has been said that the principal use of 
Indulgences was to secure against Purgatory. But these 
statements do not exhaust the question. Mediaeval theo- 
logy did not create Indulgences, it only followed and tried 
to justify the practices of the Pope and of the Roman 
Curia, — a rather difiBcult task. The question still remains 
whether some of the Papal Bulls promulgating Indulgences 
did not promise the removal of guilt os well as security 
against temporal punishments. If these be examined, 
spurious Bulls being set aside, it will be found that many 
of them make no mention of the need of previous con- 
fession and of priestly absolution ; that one or two 
expressly make mention of a remission of guilt as well as 
of penalty; and that many (especially those which pro- 

I Thomii AqainM, Swmma Ttuologioe, iii., SufpUm. Qiueitio ur. 1 1 
*' EoolfltiA onivemlia non potoit omira . . . moImIo oniTorMlia indnlgontuo 
npprobot ot bolt. Eigo indolgantis nliquid rnlent . . . quin impiuin MMt 
diMto quod Jcelarin aliqnJd tuA Cuont.'' 
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ftliufn a Jubilee Indulgence) use language which ineyitably 
led intelligent laymen like Dante to believe that the Popes 
did proclaim the remission of guilt as well as of penalty. 
Of course, it may be said that in those days the distinction 
between guilt {^pa) and penalty (pama) had not been very 
exactly defined, and that the phrase remission of sins was 
used to denote both remission of guilt and remission of 
penalty; still it is diflBcult to withstand the conclusion 
that, even in theory. Indulgences had been declared to be 
efficacious for the removal of the guilt of sin m the pre- 
sence of Ood. 

These questions of the theological meaning of an 
Indulgence, though necessary to understand the whole 
situation, had after all little to do with Luther’s action. 
He approached the whole matter from the side of the 
practical effect of the proclamation of an Indulgence on 
the minds of common men who knew nothing of refined 
theological distinctions ; and the evidence that the common 
people did generally believe that an Indulgence did remove 
the guilt of sin is overwhelming. Ciontemporary chroniclers 
are to be found who declare that Indulgences given to 
Orusaders remit the guilt as well as the punishment; 
contemporary preachers assert that plenary Indulgences 
remit guilt, and justify their opinion by declaring that 
such Indulgences were supposed to contain within them 
the Sacrament of Penanca The popular guide-books 
written for pilgrims to Borne and Compostella spread the 
popular idea that Indulgences acquired by such pilgrimages 
do remit guilt as well as penalty. The popular belief was 
so thoroughly acknowledged, that even Councils had to 
throw the blame for it on the pardon-sellers, or, like the 
Council of Constance, impeached the Pope and compelled 
him to confess that he had granted Indulgences for the 
remission of guilt as well as of penalty. This widespread 
popular belief of itself justified Luther in calling attention 
to this aide of the matter. 

Moreover, it is well to see what the theory of the 
most respected theologians actually meant when looked at 
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prftoticaUy. Since the fonnulation of the Sacrament of 
Penance, the theory had been that all guilt of sin and 
all eternal punishment were remitted in the priestly abso- 
lution which followed the confession of the penitent The 
Sacrament of Penance had abolished guilt and HelL But 
there remained the actual sins to be punished, because the 
justice of Ghxl demanded it, and this was done in the 
temporal pains of Purgatory. The ** common man," if he 
thought at all about it, may be excused if he considered 
that guilt and Hell, taken away by the one hand, were 
restored by the other. There remained for him the sense 
that Ood’s justice demanded wtm punishment for the sins 
he had committed ; and if this was not guilt according to 
theological definition, it was probably oil that he could 
attain to. He was taught and believed that punishment 
awaited him for these actual sins of his ; and a punishment 
which might last thousands of years in Purgatory was not 
very different from an eternal punishment in his eyea 
The Indulgence came to him filled as he was with these 
vague thoughts, and offered him a sure way of casing his 
conscience and avoiding the punishment bo knew he 
deserved. He had only to pay the price of a Pafol Tkkei^ 
perform the canonical go(^ deed required, whatever it 
might be, and he was assured that his punishment was 
remitted, and God’s justice satisfied. This may not involve 
the thought of the remission of guilt in the theological 
sense of the word, but it certainly misled the moral 
instincts of the " common man " about as much as if it 
did. It is not surprising that the common people made 
the theological mistake, if mistake it was, and saw in every 
plenary Indulgence the promise of the remission of guilt 
as well as of penalty,^ for with them remission of guilt 
and quieting of conscience were one and the same thing. 
It was this practical moral effect of Indulgences, and not 
the theological explanation of the tilery, which stirred 
Luther to make his protest 

‘ OL the hymn, Dw gnldin Ableae," of the SfteeBth eeotaiTt to 
Weekenifd, iL 280-284. 
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$ 2. LmOuf't Them} 

Lather's Thme are eingalarly unlike what might have 
been expected from a Professor of Theology. They look 
tbeologioal definition, and contain many repetitions which 
mi^t have been easily avoided. They are simply ninety- 
five stardy strokes struck at a great ecdesiasticol abuse 
which was searing the consciences of many. They look 
like the utterances of a man who was in close touch with 
the people; who hod been greatly shocked at reports 
brou^t to him of what the pardon-sellers hod said ; who 
hod read a good many of the theological explanations of 
the practice of Indulgence, and hod noted down a few 
things which he desired to contradict. They read as if 
they were meant for laymen, and were addressed to their 
common sense of spiritual things. They ore plain and 
easily understood, and keep within the field of simple 
religion and plain moral trutha 

The Them appealed irresistibly to all those who had 
been brought up in the simple evangelical faith which 
distinguished the quiet home life of so many Oermon 
families, and who hod not forsaken it They also appealed 
to all who had begun to adopt that secular or non-ecclesi- 
ostioal piety which, we have seen, hod been spreading 
quietly but rapidly throughout (Germany at the dose of 
the Middle Agea These two forces, both religious, gathered 
round Luther. The effect of the Thme was almost imme- 

* SovBon: K5hler, ZhUhsn 98 Tham tami ainen JtetaiuUcnsn aowU 
8mh€hgtnaehrift§nvon fFimpina-TUulf Eek,undFritriaiymldenAnlworUn 
iMtkm ifamii^CLeipiig, 1903) ; Emil Raich, Sdtet Do c wm t nU UludmAimg 
MiMaml omd Modm Hiitory (London, 1906). 

Latu Boou : J. S. Knpp, Sammlung nniger wnm pdptUtekm Abkutf 
AktrhoMpi . . . ab§r audtr , , , noiaeKen Martin Ltiiher and Jckamn Tdatl 
kU r v on g^ftthrlm StreUigktii pMrigtn SehrifUn, mil JSinlaitungin wmd 
AmntHt w ngm vtnahen (Leipag, 1721), and Mleina MatkUm ainiger . • . 
mr ErMbiAmmig dtr XqfcrwiatianagtsehiekU ntUzliehar Urkundan (Four 
pnrti, Laipsigs 1727-1733) ; Bratko, Lulktn 96 Tktm wni ikn dognun- 
kUMHaAm Farauaaeimingtm (Gdttiiigon, 1834) ; Dieokho(( Dtr Ahtanttnit 
AagmmgmkirktNek dargmUlU (Ootha, 1886); Grono, Tttml mnd Lniktt 
(8o«tal860). 
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diate : the denre to poiohase Indulgenoea cooled, and the 
sales almost stopped. 

The Ninety-five Thuu made six difierent assertions 
abont Indulgences and their efficacy : 

L An Indulgence is and can only be the remission ol 
a merely ecclesiastical penalty ; the Church can remit what 
the Church has imposed ; it cannot remit what Ood has 
imposed. 

ii. An Indulgence can never remove guilt ; the Pope 
himself cannot do such a thing; God has kept that in 
His own hand. 

iiL It cannot remit the divine punishment for sin; 
that also is in the hands of God alone. 

iv. It can have no efficacy for souls in Purgatory; 
penalties imposed by the Church can only refer to the 
living ; death dissolves them ; what the Pope can do for 
souls in Purgatory is by prayer, not by jurisdiction or the 
power of the keys. 

V. The Christian who has true repentance has already 
received pardon from God altogether apart from an In- 
dulgence, and does not need one; Christ demands this 
true repentance from every one. 

vL The Treasury of Merits has never been properly 
defined, it is hard to say what it is, and it is not properly 
understood by the people ; it cannot be the merits of 
Christ and of His saints, because these act of themselves 
and quite apart from the intervention of the Pope ; it can 
mean nothing more than that the Pope, having the power of 
the keys, can remit ecclesiastical penalties imposed by the 
Church ; the true Treasure-house of merits is the Holy 
Gospel of the grace and glory of God. 

The Archbishop of Mainz, finding that the publication 
of the Thuu interfered with the sale of the Indulgences, 
sent a copy to Rome. Pope Leo, thinkmg that the whole 
thing was a monkish quarrel, contented himself with asking 
the (General of the Augustinian Eremites to keep bis 
monks quiet. Tetzel, in conjunction with a friend, Conrad 
Wimpina, published a set of oounter-theseSb John Mayi 
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of Bek, professor at Ingolstadt, by far the ablest opponent 
Lather ever had, wrote an answer to the Theies which he 
entitled Ohelviu ; ^ and Luther replied in a tract with the 
title AsUrxAs, At Borne, Silvester Mazzolini (1460- f) 
of Prierio, a Dominican monk, papal censor for the Boman 
Province and an Inquisitor, was profoundly dissatisfied with 
the Ninety-fiv€ Thesu, and proceeded to criticise them 
severely in a DicUogut aHmA the Power of the Pope ; agavnti 
the Presumpitums Conelutione of Martin Luther, The book 
reached Germany by the middle of January 1618. The 
Augustinian Eremites held their usual annual chapter at 
Heidelberg in April 1518, and Luther heard his Theeee 
temperately discussed by his brother monks. He found 
the opposition to his views much stronger than he had 
expected; but the discussion was fair and honest, and 
Luther enjoyed it after the ominous silence kept by most 
of his friends, who had thought his action rash. When 
he returned from Heidelberg he began a general answer 
to his opponents The book, Besolutionee, was probably the 
most carefully written of all Luther's writings. He thought 
long over it, weighed every statement carefully, and re- 
wrote portions several times. The preface, addressed to his 
Vioar-Oeneral, Staupitz, contains some interesting auto- 
biographical material ; the book itself was addressed to the 
Pope ; it was a detailed defence of his Theses} 

The Ninety-five Theses had a circulation which was, for 
the time, unprecedented. They were known throughout 
Germany in a little over a fortnight ; they were read over 
Western Europe within four weeks ** as if they had been 
drculated by angelic messengers,” says Myconius enthusi- 
astically. Luther was staggered at the way they were 

' The Ohditka of Eck were printed end circulated prirately long before 
they were puhliahed ; a copy was in Luther'a hand on March 4th, 1618 ; 
it was anawered by him on March 24th, and wae published in the Anguat 
following. 

* Kbhler haa oollected together the the /Unoiuiiomee^ 

and the attaoka on the Themt by Winipina-Tetxel. Eck, and Prieriaa, and 
puhliahed them in one amaU book (Leipsig, 1908). It is a handbook of 
wtoeaoa, and the tait of the doonmenta haa bean carefhlly eiamined. 
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reoeived; he said that he had not meant to detenninn 
but to debate! The oontroversy they awakened increaBed 
their popularity. In the Thuu, and espeoially in the 
iohdiansBt Luther had practically discarded all the practices 
which the Pope and the Roman Curia had introduced in 
the matter of Indulgences from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and all the ingenious explanations 
Scholastic theologians had brought forward to justify these 
practicea The readiest way to refute him was to assert 
the power of the Roman Bishop; and this was the line 
taken by his critics. Their arguments amount to this: 
the power to issue an Indulgence is simply a particular 
instance of the power of papal jurisdiction, and Indulgences 
are simply what the Pope proclaims them to ba Therafore, 
to attack Indulgences is to attack the power of the Pope, 
and that cannot be tolerated. The Roman Church is 
virtually the Universal Church, and the Pope is practically 
the Roman Church. Hence, as the representative of the 
Roman Church, which in turn represents the Church 
Universal, the Pope, when he acts officially, cannot err. 
Official decisions are given in actions as well as in words, 
custom has the force of law. Therefore, whoever objects to 
such a long-established system as Indulgences is a heretic, 
and does not deserve to be heard.^ 

But the argument which appealed most powerfully to 
the Roman Curia was the fact that the sales of the Papal 
TiekeU had been declining since the publication of the 
Theses, Indulgences were the source of an enormous 
revenue, and anything which checked their sale would 
cause financial embarrassment. Pope Leo x. in his ** enjoy- 
ment of the Papacy" lived lavishly. He had a huge 
income, much greater than that of any European monarch, 
but he lived beyond it His income amount to between 
four and five hundred thousand ducats ; but he had spent 
seven hundred thousand on his war about the Duchy of 
Urbino; the magnificent reception of his brother Jedian 

* The ergoments were all fouDded on Thomae AquiBaa, Smmmm, IM., 
OtifplewtmUwn, QoMtio ixr. L 
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and his bridn in Borne (1514) had cost him fifty thousand 
ducats ; and he had spent over three hundred thousand on 
the marriage of his nephew Lorenzo (1618)i Voices had 
been heard m Borne as well as in Germany protesting 
against this extravagance. The Pope was in desperate 
need of money. It is scarcely to be wondered that Luther 
was summoned to Borne (summons dated July 1618, and 
received by Luther on August 7th) to answer for his attack 
on the Indulgence system. To have obeyed would have 
meant deatL 

The peremptory summons could be construed as an afiix)nt 
to the University of Wittenberg, on whose boards the Ninety 
p/et Thtm had been posted. Luther wrote to his friend 
Spalatin (George Burkhardt of Spalt, 1484-1545), who was 
chaplain and private secretary to the Elector Frederick, 
suggesting that the prince ought to defend the rights of his 
University. Spalatin wrote at once to the Elector and also 
to the Emperor Maximilian, and the result was that the 
summons to Borne was cancelled, and it was arranged that 
the matter was to be left in the hands of the Papal Legate 
in Germany, Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan^ (1470- 
1563), and Luther was ordered to present himself before 
that official at Augsburg. The interview (October 1518) 
was not very satisfactory. The cardinal demanded that 
Luther should recant his heresies without any argument. 
When pressed to say what the heresies were, he named the 
statement in the 58th Thesis that the merits of Christ 
work efTectually without the intervention of the Pope, and 
that in the Resolutiones which said that the sacraments are 
not efficacious apart from faith in the recipient. There 
was some discussion notwithstanding the Legate’s declara- 
tion; but in tlie end Luther was ordered to recant or 

* Tliomts de Vio w«a born at Oieta, a town situated on a promontoiy 
about fifty miles north of Naples, and waa called Ctyetanus from hii birth- 
plane. His baptismal name waa James, and ho took that of Thomu in 
honoor of Thomu Aquinos. He had entered the Dominican Order at the 
age of sixteen ; he wu a learned man, a Soholutio of the older Thomiat 
type, and not without erangelical sympathiu ; bat he had the Dominiean 
Idea that soolesiaatical diadpline moat be maintained at all ooata. 
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depart He wrote out an appeal from the Pbpe ill- 
informed to the Pope well-informed, also an appeal to a 
General Council, and returned to Wittenberg. 

When Luther had posted his Thtm on the doors of the 
Church of All Saints, he had been a solitary monk with 
nothing but his manhood to back him ; but nine months 
had made a wonderful difference in the situation. He 
now knew that he was a representative man, with sup- 
porters to be numbered by the thousand. His colleagues 
at Wittenberg were with him; his students demon- 
stratively loyal (they had been burning the Wimpina- 
Tetzel counter-theses) ; his theology was spreading among 
all the cloisters of his Order in Germany, and even 'in the 
Netherlands; and the rapid circulation of his bad 

shown him that ho had the ear of Germany. His first 
task, on his return to Wittenberg, was to prepare for the 
press an account of his interview with Cardinal Cajetan 
at Augsburg, and this was published under the title, AciA 
Augustana, 

Luther was at pains to take the people of Germany 
into his confidence ; ho published an account of every 
important interview ho had ; the people were able to follow 
him stop by step, and he was never so far in advance that 
they were unable to see his footprints. The immediate 
effect of the Acta Augustarui was an immense amount of 
public sympathy for Luther. The people, even the 
Humanists who hewi cared little for the controversy, saw 
that an eminently pious man, an esteemed teacher who 
was making his obscure University famous, who had done 
nothing but propose a discussion on the notoriously in- 
tricate question of Indulgences, was peremptorily ordered 
to recant and remain silent They could only infer that 
the Italians treated the Germans contemptuously, and 
wished simply to drain the country of money to bo spent 
in the luxuries of the papal court. The Hector Faerie 
shared the common opinion, and was, besides, keenly alive 
to anything which touched his University and ito pn>. 
sperity. There is no evidence to show that be had muob 
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apathy with Lather’s viewa Bat the XTniyerrity *ol 
Wittenberg, the seat of learning he had founded, so long 
langoishing with a very precarious life and now floorish- 
ing, was the apple of his eye ; and he resolved to defend 
it, and to protect the teacher who had won renown 
for it 

The political situation in Germany was too delicate, and 
the personal political influence of Frederick too great, for the 
Pope to act rashly in any matter in which that prince took 
a deep interest. The country was on the eve of an election 
of a King of the Bomans ; Maximilian was old, and an 
imperial election might occur at any time ; and Frederick 
was one of the most important factors in either casa So 
the Pope resolved to act cautiously. The condemnation of 
Luther by the Oardinal-Legate was held over, and a special 
papal delegate was sent down to Germany to make inquiriea 
Every care was taken to select a man who would be likely to 
be acceptable to the Elector. Charles von Miltitz, a Saxon 
nobleman belonging to the Meisen district, a canon of 
Mainz, Trier, and Meissen, a papal chamberlain, an acquaint- 
of Spalatin's, the Elector’s own agent at the Court of Rome, 
was sent to Germany. He took with him the "Golden 
Rose ” as a token of the Pope’s personal admiration for the 
Elector. He was furnished with numerous letters from 
His Holiness to the Elector, to some of the Saxon council- 
lors, to the magistrates of Wittenberg, in all of which 
Luther figured as a child of the Devil The phrase was 
probably foigotten when Leo wrote to Luther some time 
afterwards and called him his dear son. 

When Miltitz got among German speaking people he 
found that the state of matters was undreamt of at the 
papal court He was a German, and knew the Germana 
He could see, what the Cardinal-Legate had never per- 
ceived, that he had to deal not with the stubbornness of a 
recalcitrant monk, but with the slow movement of a nation 
When he visited his friends and relations in Augsburg and 
NUmberg, he found that three out of five were on Luther's 
sida He came to the wise resolution that he would see 
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both Lnihor and Tatzal pnvatalj b6foz6 produobig hii 
oredentiala Tetzd he oonld not aea The unhappy man 
wrote to Miltitz that he dared not stir from hie convent, 
BO greatly was he in danger from the violence of the people. 
Miltitz met Luther in the house of Spalatin , he at once 
disowned the speeches of the pardon-sellers ; he let it be 
seen that he did not think much of the Caidinal-Legate's 
methods of action; he so prevailed on Luther that the 
latter promised to write a submissive letter to the Pope, 
to advise people to reverence the Roman See, to say that 
Indulgences were useful in the remission of canonical pen- 
ances. Luther did all this ; and if the Roman Curia had 
supported Miltitz there is no saying how far the reconcilia- 
tion would have gona But the Roman Curia did not 
support the papal chamberlain, and Miltitz had also to 
reckon with John Eck, who was burning to extinguish 
Luther in a public discussion. 

The months between his interview at Augsburg (October 
1618) and the Disputation with John Eck at Leipzig 
(June 1519) had been spent by Luther in hard and dis- 
quieting studies. His opponents had confronted him with 
the Pope’s absolute supremacy in all ecclesiastical matters. 
This was one of Luther’s oldest inherited beliefa Tbe 
Church had been for him the Pope’s House,” in which 
the Pope was the house-father, to whom all obedience 
was dua It was hard for him to think otberwisa He 
had been re-examining his convictions about justifying faith 
and attempting to trace clearly their consequences, and 
whether they did lead to his declarations about the eflBcacy 
of Indulgencea He could come to no other conclusion. It 
became necessary tq investigate the evidence for the papal 
claim to absolute authority. Ho began to study the 
Decretals, and found, to his amazement and indignation, 
that they were full of frauds ; and that the papal supre- 
macy had been forced on Germany on the strength of a 
collection of Decretals many of which were plainly for- 
geriea. It is difficult to say whether the discovery bronght 
more joy or more grief to Luther. Under the combined 
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inflnenoes of historical study, of the opinions of the early 
Church Fathers, and of the Holy Scriptures, one of his 
oldest landmarks was crumbling to pieces. His mind was 
in a whirl of doubt He was half-exultant and half- 
terrified at the result of his studies; and his corre- 
spondence reveals how his mood of mind changed from 
week to week. It was while he was thus “on the swither,” 
tremulously on the balance, that John Eck challenged him 
to dispute at Leipzig on the primacy and supremacy of 
the Homan Pontiff. The discussion might clear the air, 
might make himself see where he stood. He accepted the 
challenge almost feverishly. 

5 3. Th£ Leipzig Dispuiaiion} 

I^ipzig was an enemies* country, and his Wittenberg 
friends would not allow Luther to go there unaccompanied. 
The young Duke Bamim, who was Hector of the University 
of Wittenberg, accompanied Carlstadt and Luther, to give 
them the protection of his presenca Melanchthon, who 
had been a member of the teaching staff of Wittenberg 
since August 1518, Justus Jonas, and Nicholas Amsdori 
went along with them. Two hundred Wittenberg students 
in helmets and halberts formed a guard, and walked beside 
the two country carts which carried their professora An 
eye-witness of the scenes at Leipzig has left us sketches of 
what he saw : 

“ In the inns where the Wittenberg students lodged, the 
landlord kept a man standing with a halbert near the table 
to keep the peace while the Leipzig and the Wittenberg 
students disputed with each other. I have seen the same 
myself in the house of Herbipolis,a bookseller, where I went 
to dine ... for there was at table a Master Baumgarten 
. . . who was so hot against the Wittenbergers that the host 
had to restrain him with a halbert to make him keep the 
peace so long as the Wittenbergers were in the house and 
sat and ate at the table with him.” 

iBtidmum, Dit Ldf&ig 9 r Dtt f mtmH m im John 1319 (Diwdai. 
IMS). 
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bnnoli of flowers In his hand, and when the discussion became 
hot he looked at it and smelt it.” ^ 


Bek’s intention was to force his opponent to make some 
declaration which would justify him in charging Luther with 
being a partisan of the mediaeval heretics, and especially of 
the Hussitea He continually led the debate away to the 
Waldensians, the followers of Wiclif, and the Bohemians. 
The audience swayed with a wave of excitement when 
Luther was gradually forced to admit that there might be 
some truth in some of the Hussite opinions : 

**One thing I must tell which I myself heard in the 
Disputation, and which took place in the presence of Duke 
Oeorge, who came often to the Disputation and listened 
moat attentively ; once Dr. Martin spoke these words to Dr. 
Eck when hard pressed about John Huss: ‘Dear Doctor, 
the Hussite opinions are not all wrong.’ Thereupon said 
Duke Oeorge, so loudly that the whole audience heard, 
'Ood help us, the pestilence 1* (Das wait, die Sucht), and he 
wa^d 1^ head and placed his arms akimbo. That I my- 
selr ^eard and saw, for I sat almost between his feet and 
those of Duke Barnim of Pomerania, who was then the 
Rector of Wittenberg.”* 

So far as the dialectic battle was concerned, Eck had 
been victorious. He had done what he bad meant to do. 
He had made Luther declare himself. All that was now 
needed was a Papal Bull against Luther, and the world 
would be rid of another pestilent heretic. He had done 
what the more politic Miltitz had wished to avoid. He 
had concentrated the attention of Germany on Luther, 
and had made him the central figure round which all the 
smouldering discontent could gather. As for Luther, he 
returned to Wittenberg full of melancholy forebodings. 
They did not prevent him preparing and publishing for 
the German people an account of the Disputation, which 


* Petri Moaelltni, **EpiitoU de Dieput Lips.” in LSecher'e Rtfwmatiom 
Adk^ti Doeumthtok (Leipiig, 1720-1729), i. pp. 242 ff. 

* MiUmkrifi far die hiiiofi$eh4 Thiol€gi§ for 1872, p. 886. The dieriet le 
M. SebiitUn Tromhm. 
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was esgerlj read His arguments had been historical 
rather than theological. He tried to show that the ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the Bishop of Borne 
was barely four hundred years old in Western Europe, 
and that it did not exist in the East. The Greek Church, 
he said, was part of the Church of Christ, and it would 
have nothing to do with the Poi)o ; the great Councils of 
tlie Early Christian centuries knew nothing about papal 
supremacy. Athanasius, Basil, the Gregorios, Cyprian him- 
self, had all taken Lutheris own position, and were heretics, 
according to Eck. Luther’s speeches at Leipzig laid the 
foundation of that modem historical criticism of institu- 
tions which has gone so far in our own daya 

In some respects the Leipzig Disputation was the 
most important point in the career of Luther. It made 
him see for the first time what lay in his opposition to 
Indulgencea It made the people see it alsa His attack 
was no criticism, as he had at first thought, of a mere ex- 
crescence on the mediaeval ecclesiastical system. He had 
struck at its centre ; at its ideas of a priestly mediation 
which denied the right of every believer to immediate 
entrance into the very presence of God. It was after the 
Disputation at Leipzig that the younger German Humanists 
rallied round Luther to a man ; that the burghers saw that 
religion and opposition to priestly tyranny were not opposite 
things ; and that there was room for an honest attempt to 
create a Germany for the Germans independent of Roma 
Luther found himself a new man after Leipzig, with a 
new freedom and wider sympathies. His depression fled. 
Sermons, pamphlets, letters from his tireless pen flooded 
the land, and were read eagerly by all classes of the 
population. 

§ 4. The Three Treatieee} 

Three of these writings stand forth so pre-eminently 
that they deserve special notice : The Liberty of a Chrieliafu 
ifaw. To the Chrietian Nobilify of the German Nation, and 

‘ Wsoe and Bachhaim, Primary IVorkt (London, 1896 ). 
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Ob ihs Bahyhnian CaptwUy of (ho Chwreh. These three 
books are oommonlj called in Germany the Thru OruA 
Beformatim TruAisu, and the title befits them well They 
were all written during the year 1520, after three years 
spent in controversy, at a time when Luther felt that he 
had completely broken from Borne, and when he knew that 
he had notiniig to expect from Borne but a sentence of 
excommunication. His teaching may have varied in details 
afterwards, but in all essential positions it remained what 
is to be found in these booka 

The tract on The Liberty of a Christian Man, " a very 
small book so far as the paper is concerned,” said Luther, 
M but one containing the whole sum of the Christian life,” 
had a somewhat pathetic history. Miltitz, hoping against 
hope that the Pope would not push things to extremities, 
had asked Luther to write out a short summary of his in- 
most beliefs and send it to His Holiness. Luther con- 
sented, and this little volume was the result It has for 
preface Luther’s letter to Pope Leo x., which concludes 
thus : I, in my poverty, have no other present to make 
you, nor do you need to be enriched by anything but a 
spiritual gift” It was probably the last of the three 
published (Oct 1620), but it contains the principles which 
underlie the other two. 

The booklet is a brief statement, free from all theo- 
logical subtleties, of the priesthood of all believers which is 
a consequence of the fact of justification by faith alona Its 
note of warning to Borne, and its educational value for pious 
people in the sixteenth century, consisted in its showing 
that the man who fears God and trusts in Him need not 
fear the priests nor the Church. The first part proves 
that every spiritual possession which a man has or can 
have must be traced back to his faith ; if he has faith, he 
has all ; if he has not faith, he has nothing. It is the 
possession of faith which gives liberty to a Christian man ; 
Qod is with him, who can be against him ? 

* Here you will ask, ' If all who are in the Church are 
priests, by what character are those whom we now call 
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' Wftoe and Bochheim, Primary Werke (London, 1 S 96 ). 
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sacnunental BTStem of the Church to a searching oriticism, 
and concluded that there are only two, or perhaps three, 
scriptural sacraments — the Eucharist, Baptism, and Pen- 
anoa He denounced the doctrine of Tiansul^tantiation 
as a " monstrous phantom which the Church of the first 
twelve centuries knew nothing about, and said that any 
endeavour to define the precise manner of Christ’s Presence 
in the sacrament is simply indecent curiosity. Perhaps the 
most important practical portion of the book deals with the 
topic of Christian marriaga In no sphere of human life 
has the Boman Church done more harm by interfering with 
simple scriptural directions : 

“What shall we say of those impious human laws b} 
which this divinely appointed manner of life has been en- 
tangled and tossed up and down ? Good God 1 it is horrible 
to look upon the temerity of the tyrants of Rome, who thus, 
according to their caprices, at one time annul marriages and 
at another time enforce them. Is the human race given 
over to their caprice for nothing but to be mocked and 
abused in every way, that these men may do what they 
please with it for the sake of their own fatal gains ? . . . And 
what do they sell ? The shame of men and women, a mer- 
chandise worthy of these traffickers, who surpass all that 
is most sordid and most disgusting in their avarice and 
impiety.” 

Luther points out that there is a clear scriptural law on the 
degrees within which marriage is unlawful, and says that no 
human regulations ought to forbid marriages outside these 
degrees or permit them within. He also comes to the 
conclusion that divorce a mensa el lAoro is clearly per- 
mitted in Scripture; though he says that personally he 
hates divorce, and “prefers bigamy to it.” 

The appeal To lAe CArtslian NobUUy of the German 
NaJtion made the greatest immediate impression. It was 
written in haste, but must have been long thought over. 
Luther began the introduction on June 23rd (1620); the 
book was ready by the middle of August ; and by the 1 8th, 
four thousand copies were in oirculation throughout Ger- 
many, and the presses could not print fast enough for tlie 
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demand. -It was a call to aU Germany to unite against 
Borne. 

It was nobly comprehensive: it grasped the whole 
situation, vid summed up with vigour and clearness all 
the German grievances which had hitherto been stated 
separately and weakly; it brought forward every partial 
proposal of reform, however incomplete, and quickened it by 
setting it in its proper place in one combined schema AU 
the parts were welded together by a simple and courageous 
faith, and made living by the moral earnestness which 
pervaded the whola 

Luther struck directly at the imaginary mysterious 
semi-supematural power supposed to belong to the Church 
and the priesthood which had held Europe in awed submis- 
sion for so many centuriea Reform had been impossible, 
the appeal said, because the walls behind which Borne lay 
entrenched had been left standing — walls of straw and 
paper, but in appearance formidabla These sham fortifica- 
tions are: the SpirUtud Power which is believed to be 
superior to the temporal power of kings and princes, the 
conception that no one can interpret Scripture hut ihs Pope^ 
the idea that no one can eummon a General Cduneil but 
the Biehop of Borne, These are the threefold lines of 
fortification behind which the Roman Curia has entrenched 
itself, and the German people has long believed that they 
are impregnable. Luther sets to work to demolish tbeuL 

The Romanists assert that the Pope, bishops, priests, 
and monks belong to and constitute the epiritual edoic^ 
while princes, lords, artisans, and peasants are the temporal 
estate, which is subject to the spiritual But this epiritual 
estate is a mere delusion. The real spirilual eetale is the 
whole body of believers in Jesus Christ, and they are 
spiritual because Jesus has made all His followers priests 
to God and to His Christ. A cobbler belongs to the 
epiritual estale as truly as a bishop. The clergy are 
distinguished from the laity not by an indelible character 
imposed upon them in a divine mystery called ordinatmii, 
but because they have been set apart to do a particular 
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kind of work in the oommonwealtL It a Pope, biehop^ 
priest, or monk negleots to do the work he is there to do, 
he deserves to be punished as muoh as a careless mason 
or tailor, and is as accountable to the civil authoritiea 
The tpMbud friuihooi of all Mimn, the gift of the faith 
which justifies, has shattered the first and most formidable 
of these papal fortificationa 

It is foolish to say that the Pope alone can interpret 
Seripture, If that were true, where is the need of Holy 
Scriptures at all ? 

**Let us bum them, and content ourselves with the 
unlearned gentlemen at Home, in whom the Holy Ohost 
alone dwells, who, however, can dwell in pious souls only. 
If I had not read it, I could never have telieved that the 
devil should have put forth such follies at Borne and find a 
foUowing.” 

The Holy Scripture is open to all, and can be interpreted 
by all true believers who have the mind of Christ and 
approach the word of God humbly seeking enlightenment. 

The third wall falls with the other two. It is nonsense 
to say that the Pope alone can call a Council, We are 
plainly taught in Scripture that if our brother oSends we 
are to tell it to the Church ; and if the Pope offends, and 
he often does, we can only obey Scripture by calling a 
Council Every individual Christian has a right to do 
his best to have it summoned ; the temporal powers are 
there to enforce his wishes; Emperors called General 
Councils in the earlier ages of the Church. 

The straw and paper walls having been thus cleared 
away, Luther proceeds to state his indictment There is 
in ^me one who calls himself the Vicar of Christ, and 
who lives in a state of singular resemblance to our Lord 
and to St Peter, His apostla For this man wears a 
triple crown (a single one does not content him), and keeps 
up such a state that he needs a larger personal revenue 
than the Emperor. He has surrounding him a number of 
men, called cardinals, whose only apparent use is that thqr 
serve to draw to themselves the revenues of the richest 
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for money; where bastards can become legitimate, and 
dishonour and shame may arrive at high honours, and all 
evil repute and disgrace is knighted and ennobled ; where 
a marriage is suffer^ that is in a forbidden deme, or has 
some other defect . . . There is a buying and selling, a 
changing, blustei^, and bargaining, cheating and lyings 
robbing and stealing, debauchery and villainy, and all Un£ 
of contempt of Gkxl, that Antichrist himself could not reign 
worse.” 

The plan of reform sketched includes — the complete 
abolition of the power of the Pope over the State; the 
creation of a national German Church, with an ecclesiastical 
Council of its own to be the final court of app^l for 
Germany, and to represent the German Church the 
Diet did the German State; some internal religious 
reforms, such as the limitation of the number of pilgrimages, 
which were destroying morality and creating a distaste for 
honest work ; reductions in the mendicant orders and in 
the number of vagrants who thronged the roads, and were 
a scandal in the towna 

**It is of much more importance to consider what is 
necessary for the salvation of the common people than what 
St Francis, or St. Dominic, or St Augustine, or any other 
man laid down, especially as things have not turned out as 
they expected.” 

He proposes the inspection of all convents and nunneries, 
and permission given to those who are dissatisfied with 
their monastic lives to return to the world ; the limitation 
of ecclesiastical holy days, which are too often nothing but 
scenes of drunkenness, gluttony, and debauchery ; a married 
priesthood, and an end put to the degrading concubinage 
of the German priests. 

** We see how the priesthood is fallen, and how many a 
poor priest is encumbered with a woman and children, and 
burdened in his conscience, and no one does anything to 
help him, though he might very well be helped. ... I will 
not conc^ my honest counsel, nor withhold comfort from 
that unhappy crowd who now live in trouble with wife and 
children, and remain in shame with a heavy oonscienoa 
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faith.’’ ' All faithful people were ordered to bum Luther’s 
books wherever thej could find them. Luther ^limself had 
refused to come to Borne and submit to instruction; he 
had even appealed to a General Council, contrary to the 
decrees of Julius n. and Pius IL ; he was therefore 
inhibited from preaching; he and all who followed him 
were ordered to make public recantation within sixty 
days ; if they did not, they were to be treated as heretics, 
were to be seized and imprisoned by the magistrates, and 
all towns or districts which sheltered them were to be 
placed under an interdict. 

Among the forty-one propositions condemned was one 
— that the burning of heretics was a sin against the Spirit 
of Christ — to which the Pope seemed to attach special 
significance, so often did he repeat it in letters to the 
Elector Frederick and other authorities in Germany. The 
others may be arranged in four classes — against Luther's 
opinions about Indulgences; his statements about Purgatory 
his declarations that the efficacy of the sacraments depended 
upon the spiritual condition of those who received them ; 
that penance was an outward sign of sorrow, and that good 
works (ecclesiastical and moral) were to be regarded as the 
signs of faith rather than as making men actually righteous ; 
his denial of the later curud assertions of the nature of the 
papal monarchy over the Church. Luther's opinions on all 
these points could be supported by abundant testimony 
from the earlier ages of the Church, and most of his 
criticisms were directed against theories which had not 
been introduced before the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The Bull made no attempt to argue about the truth of the 
positions taken in its sentencea There was nothing done 
to show that Luther's opinions were wrong. The one 
dominant note running all through the papal deliverance 
was the simple assertion of the Pope's right to order any 
discussion to cease at his command. 

This did not help to commend the Bull to the people 
of Germany, and was specially unsuited to an age of nstlees 
‘ Dmfaigtr, tlo. 17S. 
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meotal activity. The method adopted for publishing it 
in Germany was still less calculated to win respect for its 
decisions. The publication was entrusted to John Eok 
of Ingolstadt, who was universally recognised as Luther's 
personal enemy ; and the hitherto unheard of liberty was 
granted to him to insert at his pleasure the names of a 
certain number of persons, and to summon them to appear 
before the Boman Curia. He showed how unfit he was 
for this responsible task by inserting the names of men 
who had criticised or satirised him — Adelmann, Pirkheimer, 
Carlstadt, and three others.^ 

Eck discovered that it was an easier matter to get 
permission from the Boman Curia to frame a Bulb against 
the man who had stopped the sale of IndulgcncoSp and was 
drying up a great source of revenue, than to publish the 
Bull in Germany. It was thought at Borne that no man 
had more influence among the bishops and Universities, 
but the Curia soon learnt that it had made a mistaka 
The Universities stood upon their privileges, and would 
have nothing to do with John Eck. The bishops made 
all manner of technical objectiona Many persons afTocted 
to believe that the Bull was not authentic; and Luther 
himself did not disdain to take this line in his tract, 
Against ths Execrable Bull of Anlichrut, Ki*k, who had 
come down to Germany inflated with vanity, found him- 
self mocked and scorned. Pirkheimer dubl)od him gtho* 
better Eck, Eck “polished off," and the epithet stuck 
Nor was the publication any easier when the pretence 
of unauthenticity could be maintained no longer. Tlie 
University of Wittenberg refused to publish the Bull, 

* In a pamphlet written by Eck in 1619, he had aseerted that all the 
theologians in Germany were opposed to Luther save a few nnlcamed canons. 
This called forth, towards the end of the year, T/is Antwer 0/ an Unlea/rnsd 
Cantm, which was generally ascribed to Bernard Adelmann, a canon of 
Angsbnrg, bat which was really written by Oecolampadius. Pirkheimer 
had written a oaustio attack on Eck in a satire, in which Oeiman coarseness 
was clothed in elegant latinity, entitled Scetut Datolatui {The Comer 
pianed Eck being the German for “comer”), poblished in Latoimieeke 
lAiUrmime^Unkmdler ds§ IS mad 16 JahrhimdtrUi (Berlin, 1891). Oarlsladt 
had oppoaed Eok at Ldpeig. 
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on the ground that the Pope would not have permitted 
its issue had he known the true state of matters, and 
they blamed Eck for misinforming His Holiness: the 
Oouncil of Electoral Saxony agreed with the Senate; 
and their action was generally commended. Spalatin 
said that he had seen at least thirty letters from great 
princes and learned men of all districts in Germany, 
from Pomerania to Switzerland, and from the Brei^u 
to Bohemia, encouraging Luther to stand firm. Eck 
implored the bishops of the dioceses surrounding Witten- 
berg — Merseburg, Meissen, and Brandenburg — to publish 
the Bull They were either unwilling or powerless. 

Luther had been expecting a Bull against him ever 
since the Leipzig Disputation. His correspondence reveals 
that he met it undismayed. What harm could a papal 
Bull do to a man whose faith had given him fellowship 
with God ? What truth could there be in a Bull which 
clearly contradicted the Holy Scriptures? St. Paul has 
warned us against believing an angel from heaven if he 
uttered words difierent from the Scriptures, which are 
our strength and our consolation; why should we pin 
our faith to a Pope or a Council? The Bull had doie 
one thing for him, it had made him an excommunicated 
man, and therefore had freed him from his monastic 
vowa He could leave the convent when he liked, only 
he did not choose to do so. When he heard that his 
writings had been burnt as heretical by order of the Papal 
Legates, he resolved to retaliate. It was no sudden de- 
cision. Eleven months previously he had assured Spalatin 
(January 15120) that if Rome condemned and burnt his 
writings he would condemn and bum the papal Decretal 
Laws. On December 10th (1520) he posted a notice invit- 
ing the Wittenberg students to witness the burning of the 
papal Constitutions and the books of Scholastic Theology at 
nine o'clock in the morning.^ A multitude of students, 

‘ A oopj of Lnther'a notioe hu been proMiTed in the MS. ** Anntla” of 
Peter Schumann in the ^iridtav J2a<efcA«/M6/iofAdt at Zwickan. It hai 
been printed in Kolde'a AmUtcla LiUMsrana (Gotha, 1888), p. 38 : *'Qnie- 
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burghers, and professors met in the open space outside the 
Elster Gate between the walls and the river Elbe. A great 
bonfire had been built. An oak tree planted long ago still 
marks the spot One of the professors kindled the pile ; 
Luther laid the books of the Decretals on the glowing mass, 
and they caught the flames ; then amid solemn silence he 
placed a copy of the Bull on the fire, saying in Latin : As 
Hum hast wasted with anxiety the Holy One of Qod^ so may 
the eternal flames waste thee {Quia tu conturbasti Sanctum 
Domini, ideoqvs te conturhet ignis etemus). He waited till 
the paper was consumed, and then with his friends and 
fellow-professors he went back to the town. Some hundreds 
of students remained standing round the Are. For a while 
they were sobei'ed by the solemnity of the occasion and 
sang the Te Deum, Then a spirit of mischief seized them, 
and they began singing funeral dirges in honour of the 
burnt Decretals. They got a peasant’s cart, fixed in it a 
pole on which they hung a six-foot-long banner emblazoned 
with the Bull, piled the small cart with the books of Eck 
Emser, and other Romish controversialists, hauled it along 
the streets and out through the Elster Gate, and, throwing 
books and Bull on the glowing embers of the bonfire, they 
burnt them. Sobered again, they sang the Te Deum and 
finally dispersed. 

It is scarcely possible for us in the twentieth century 
to imagine the thrill that went through Germany, and 
indeed through all Europe, when the news sped that a poor 
monk had burnt the Pope’s Bull. Papal Bulls had been 
burnt before Luther’s days, but the burners had been for 
the most part powerful monarchs. This time it was done 
by a monk, with nothing but his courageous faith to back 
him. It meant that the individual soul had discovered its 

quia ▼eritatia ETangelics studio leneatur. Adeato sub horam nonam, mc^o 
ad lemplum S. Crucia extra rncBuia oppidi, iibi pro vetan at apoatolico ritu 
impii pontificiamm eonatitutioDum at acholaatic^ thaoloj(i* libri orama- 
buDtur quandoquidam eo procaaait audatia inimicorum Evaogelii, ut pioa ao 
eraagalicoa Luteri axuaaarit Age pU et aiudioaa juTautua ad boo pioB •• 
raligioaom apactaonliim oonatitaito. Fortaaais aiiim nano tampoa eat qna 
ravalaii Antichriatum opportnii." 
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on the ground that the Pope would not have permitted 
its issue had he known the true state of matters, and 
they blamed Eck for misinforming His Holiness: the 
Oouncil of Electoral Saxony agreed with the Senate; 
and their action was generally commended. Spalatin 
said that he had seen at least thirty letters from great 
princes and learned men of all districts in Germany, 
from Pomerania to Switzerland, and from the Brei^u 
to Bohemia, encouraging Luther to stand firm. Eck 
implored the bishops of the dioceses surrounding Witten- 
berg — Merseburg, Meissen, and Brandenburg — to publish 
the Bull They were either unwilling or powerless. 

Luther had been expecting a Bull against him ever 
since the Leipzig Disputation. His correspondence reveals 
that he met it undismayed. What harm could a papal 
Bull do to a man whose faith had given him fellowship 
with God ? What truth could there be in a Bull which 
clearly contradicted the Holy Scriptures? St. Paul has 
warned us against believing an angel from heaven if he 
uttered words difierent from the Scriptures, which are 
our strength and our consolation; why should we pin 
our faith to a Pope or a Council? The Bull had doie 
one thing for him, it had made him an excommunicated 
man, and therefore had freed him from his monastic 
vowa He could leave the convent when he liked, only 
he did not choose to do so. When he heard that his 
writings had been burnt as heretical by order of the Papal 
Legates, he resolved to retaliate. It was no sudden de- 
cision. Eleven months previously he had assured Spalatin 
(January 15120) that if Rome condemned and burnt his 
writings he would condemn and bum the papal Decretal 
Laws. On December 10th (1520) he posted a notice invit- 
ing the Wittenberg students to witness the burning of the 
papal Constitutions and the books of Scholastic Theology at 
nine o'clock in the morning.^ A multitude of students, 

‘ A oopj of Lnther'a notioe hu been proMiTed in the MS. ** Anntla” of 
Peter Schumann in the ^iridtav J2a<efcA«/M6/iofAdt at Zwickan. It hai 
been printed in Kolde'a AmUtcla LiUMsrana (Gotha, 1888), p. 38 : *'Qnie- 
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HumanistB strictly so called, belonged to that increasing 
class on whom the New Learning had made a great 
impression, and had produced the characteristic habit ol 
mind which belonged to its possessora The attitude and 
work ol Erasmus had prepared them to appreciate Lutlier. 
The monkish opponents of the great Humanist had been 
thoroughly in the right when they feared the effects of his 
revolutionary ways of thinking, however they might be 
accompanied with appeals against all revolutionary action. 
He had exhibited his idea of what a life of personal religion 
ought to be in his EriM,ridi(m ; he had exposed the mingled 
Ju^ism and paganism of a great part of the popular 
religion ; he had poured scorn on the trifling subtleties of 
scholastic theology, and had asked men to return to a 
simple “Christian Philosophy"; above all, he had insisted 
that Christianity could only renew its youth by going back 
to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and especially of the 
New Testament; and he had aided his contemporaries to 
make this return by his edition of the New Testament, and 
by bis efforts to bring within their reach the writings of 
the earlier Church Fathers. His Humanist followers in 
Germany believed that they saw in Luther a man who 
was doing what their leader urged all men to da They 
saw in Luther an Erasmus, who was going to the root of 
things. He was rejecting with increasing determination 
the bewildering sophistries of Scholasticism, and, what was 
more, he was showing how many of these had arisen by 
exalting the authority of the pagan Aristotle over that of 
St. Paul and St. Augustina He had painfully studied 
these Schoolmen, and could speak with an authority on 
this matter ; for he was a learned theologian. The reports 
of his lectures, which were spreading throughout Germany, 
informed them that he bas^ his teaching on a simple 
exposition of the Holy Scriptures in the Vulgate version, 
which was sanctioned by the mediaeval Church. He had 
revolted, and was increasingly in revolt, against those 
abuses in the ordinary religious life which were encouraged 
from sordid motives by the Roman Curia,~abuse8 which 
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Erasmus had pierced through and through with the light 
darts of his sarcasm ; and Luther knew, as Erasmus did 
not, what he was speaking about, for he had surrendered 
himself to that popular religion, and had sought in it 
desperately for a means of reconciliation with God without 
succeeding in his quest They saw him insisting, with a 
strenuousness no Humanist bad exhibited, on the Humanist 
demand that every man had a right to stand true to his 
own personal conscientious convictions. If some of them, 
like Erasmus, in spite of their scorn of monkery, stUl 
believed that the highest type of the religious life was a 
sincere self-sacrificing Franciscan monk, they saw their 
ideal in the Augustinian Eremite, whose life had never 
been stained by any monkish scandal, and who had been 
proclaimed by his brother monks to be a model of personal 
holiness. They were sure that when he pled heroically 
for the freedom of the religious life, his courage, which 
they could not emulate, rested on a depth and strength of 
personal piety which they sadly confessed they themselves 
did not ix)sscs8. If they complained at times that Luthoi 
spoke too strongly against the Pope, they admitted that be 
was going to the root of things in his attack. All clear- 
sighted men perceived that the one obstacle to reform was the 
theory of the papal monarchy, which had been laboriously 
constructed by Italian canonists after the failure of Conciliar 
reform, — a theory which defied the old mediaeval ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and contradicted the solemn decisions of the 
great German Councils of Constance and Basel. Luther’s 
attacks on the Fai)acy were not stronger than those of 
Gerson and d’Ailly, and his language was not more un- 
measured than that of their common master, William of 
Occam. There was nothing in these early days to prevent 
men who wera genuinely attached to the mediaeval Church, 
its older theology and its ancient rites, from rallying round 
Luther. When the marches began to be redd, and the 
beginnings of a Protestant Church confronted the mediaeval, 
the situation was changed. Many who had entbusiastiGally 
supported Luther left him. 
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Conrad Mutianus, canon of Cotha, and the veteran 
leader of the Erfurt circle of Humanists, wrote admiringly 
of the originality of Luther’s sermons as early as 1615 . 
He applauded the stand he took at Leipzig, and spoke 
of him as Martinum, Deo devotissimum dodorem. His 
followers were no longer contented with a study of the 
classical authors. Eobanus Hessus, crowned ** poet-king ” 
of Germany, abandoned his Horcue for the Enchiridion of 
Erasmus and the Holy Scripturea Justus Jonas (Jodocus 
Koch of Nordlingen) forsook classical Greek to busy 
himself with the Epistles to the Corinthiana The wicked 
satirist, Curicius Cordus, betook himself to the New Testa- 
ment They did this out of admiration for Erasmus, ** their 
father in Christ” But when Luther appeared, when they 
read his pamphlets circulating through Germany, when 
they followed, step by step, his career, they came under 
the influence of a new spell. The Eraemici, to use the 
phrases of the times, diminished, and the Mariiniani in- 
creased in numbers. One of the old Erfurt circle, Johannes 
Grotus Bubeanus, was in Borne. His letters, ijossed round 
among his friends, made no small impression upon them. 
He told them that he was living in the centre of the 
plague-spot of Europe. He reviled the Curia as devoid of 
all moral conscience. **The Pope and his carrion-crows" 
were sitting content, gorged on the miseries of the Church. 
When Crotus received from Germany copies of Luther's 
writings, ho distributed them secretly to his Italian friends, 
and collected their opinions to transmit to Germany. They 
wore all sympathetically impressed with what Luther said, 
but they pitied him as a man travelling along a very 
dangerous road no real reform was possible without the 
destruction of the whole curial system, and that was too 
powerful for any man to combat. Yet Luther was a hero ^ 
ho was the Paier Patrioc of Germany ; his countrymen 
ought to erect a golden statue in his honour ; they wished 
him God-speed. When Crotus returned to Germany and 
got more in touch with Luther's work, he felt more drawn 
to the Beformer, and wrote enthusiastically to his friends 
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that Lather was the personal revelation of Christ in modern 
timea So we find these Humanists declaring that Luther 
was the St Paul of the age, the modem Hercules, the 
Achilles of the sixteenth century. 

No Humanist circle gave Lather more enthusiastic 
support than that of Niimberg. The soil had been pre- 
pared by a few ardent admirers of Staupitz, at the head 
of whom was Wenceslas Link, prior of the Augustinian- 
Eremites in Niimberg, and a celebrated preacher. They 
had learned from Staupitz that blending of the theology of 
Augustine with the later German mysticism which was 
characteristic of the man, and it prepared them to appre- 
ciate the deeper experimental teaching of Luther. Among 
these Niimberg Humanists was Christopher Scheurl, a jurist, 
personally acquainted with Luther and with Eck. The 
shortlived friendship between the two antagonists had 
been brought about by Scheurl, whose correspondence with 
Luther began in 1516. Scheui'l was convinced that 
Luther’s cause was the ** cause of God.” He told Eck 
this. He wrote to him (February 18th, 1519) that all 
the most spiritually minded clergymen that he knew were 
devoted to Luther ; that they flew to him in dense troops, 
like starlings ” ; that their deepest sympathies were with 
him; and that they confessed that their holiest desires 
were prompted by his writings. Albert Diirer expressed 
his admiration by painting Luther as St. John, the beloved 
disciple of the Lord. Caspar Niitzel, one of the most 
dignified officials of the town, thought it an honour to 
translate Luther’s Ninety-five Theeee into German. Lazarus 
Sprongel delighted to tell his friends how Luther’s tracts 
and sermons were bringing back to a living Christianity 
numbers of his acquaintances who had been perplexed and 
driven from the faith by the trivialities common in ordinary 
sermons. Similar enthusiasm showed itself in Augsburg 
and other towns. After the Leipzig Disputation, the great 
printer of Basel, Frobenius, became an ardent admirer of 
Luther ; reprinted most of his writings, and despatched 
them to Switzerland, France, the Netherlands, Italy, 
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England, and SpaixL He delighted to teU of the favour- 
able reception they met with in these foreign oountries, — 
how they bad been welcomed by Lefivre in France, and 
how the Swiss Cardinal von Sitten had said that Luther 
deserved all honour, for he spoke the truth, which no 
special pleading of an Eck could overthrow. The distin- 
guished jurist Ulrich Zasius of Freiburg said that Luther 
was an “ angel incarnate," and while he deprecated his strong 
language against the Pope, he called him the *' Phcenix 
among Christian theologians," the ** flower of the Christian 
world," and the " instrument of Ood." Zasius was a man 
whose whole religious sympathies belonged to the medieval 
conception of the Church, yet he spoke of Luther in this way. 

It is perhaps difficult for us now to comprehend the 
state of mind which longed for the new and yet clung to 
the old, which made the two Niimberg families, the Ebners 
and the Niitzlers, season the ceremonies at their family 
gathering to celebrate their daughters taking the veil with 
speeches in praise of Luther and of his writinga Yet this 
was the dominant note in the vast majority of the sup- 
porters of Luther in these earlier years. 

Men who had no great admiration for Luther personally 
had no wish to see him crushed by the Roman Curia by 
mere weight of authority. Even Duke George of Saxony, 
who had called Luther a pestilent fellow at the Leipzig 
Disputation, had been stirred into momentary admiration 
by the Address to the Christian NobUUy of the Qtrmsun 
NaJtion^ and had no great desire to publish the Bull within 
his dominions \ and his private secretary and chaplain, 
Jerome Emser, although a personal enemy who never lost 
an opportunity of controverting Luther, nevertheless hoped 
that he might be the instrument of effecting a reforma- 
tion in the Church. Jacob Wimpheling of Strassburg, a 
thoroughgoing medisBvalist who had manifested no sym- 
pathy for Reuchlin, and his friend Christopher of Utenheim, 
Bishop of Basel, hoped that the movement begun by Luther 
might lead to that reformation of the Church on mediAval 
lines which they both earnestly desired. 

17 * 
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Perhaps no one represented better the attitude of the 
large majority of Lnther^s supporters, in the years between 
1617 and 1621, than did the Prince, who is rightly 
called Luther’s protector, Frederick the Elector of Saxony. 
It is a great though common mistake to suppose that 
Frederick shared those opinions of Luther which afterwards 
grew to be the Lutheran theology. His brother John, and 
in a still higher degree his nephew John Frederick, were 
devoted Lutherans in the theological sense ; but there is 
no evidence to show that Frederick ever was. 

Frederick never had any intimate personal relations 
with Luther. At Spalatin’s request, he had paid the 
expenses of Luther’s promotion to the degree of Doctor of 
the Holy Scriptures ; he had, of course, acquiesced in his 
appointment to succeed Spalatin as Professor of Theology ; 
and he must have appreciated keenly the way in which 
Luther’s work had gradually raised the small and declining 
University to the position it held in 1617. A few letters 
were exchanged between Luther and Frederick, but there 
is no evidence that they ever met in conversation ; nor is 
there any that Frederick had ever heard Luther preach. 
When he lay dying he asked Luther to come and see him ; 
but the Reformer was far distant, trying to dissuade the 
peasants from rising in rebellion, and when he reached the 
palace his old protector had breathed his last. 

The Elector was a pious man according to mediesval 
standards. He had received his earliest lasting religious 
impressions from intercourse with Augustinian Eremite 
monks when he was a boy at school at Grimma, and he 
maintained the closest relations with the Order all his 
life. He valued highly all the external aids to a religious 
life which the medisBval Church had provided. He believed 
in the virtue of pilgrimages and relics. He had made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and had brought back a 
great many relics, which he had placed in the Church of 
All Saints in Wittenberg, and he had agents at Venice 
and other Mediterranean ports commissioned to secure 
other relics for his collection. He continued to purobase 
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them u late as the year 1623. He believed in Indul- 
gences of the older type, — ^Indulgences which remitted in 
whole or in part ecolesiastically imposed and 

he had procured two for use in Saxony. One rarved as 
an endowment for the upkeep of his bridge at Toigau, and 
he had once commissioned Tetzel to preach its virtues; 
the other was to benefit pilgrims who visited and venerated 
his collection of relics on All Saints' Day. But it is clear 
that he disliked Indulgences of the kind Luther had 
challenged, and had small belief in the good faith of the 
Boman Curia. He had prevented money collected for one 
plenary Indulgence leaving the country, and he had for- 
bidden Tetzel to preach the last Indulgence ' within his 
territories. His sympathies were all with Luther on this 
question. He was an esteemed patron of the pious society 
called Si. UrmUa's Schifflein. He went to Mass regularly, 
and his attendances became frequent when he was in a 
state of hesitation or perplexity. When he was at Eoln 
(November 1620), besieged by the papal nuncios to induce 
him to permit the publication of the Bull against Luther 
within his lands, Spalatin noted that ho went to Mass 
three times in one day. His reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures must have created a bond of sympathy between 
LutW and himself. He talked with his private secretary 
about the incomparable majesty and power of the word 
of Ood, and contrasted its sublimities with the sophistries 
and trivialities of the theology of the day. He maintained 
firmly the traditional policy of his House to make the 
decisions of the Councils of Constance and of Basel effective 
within Electoral Saxony, in spite of protests from the Curia 
and the higher ecclesiastics, and was accustomed to consider 
himself responsible for the ecclesiastical as well as for 
the civil good government of his lands. Aleander had 
considered it a master-stroke of poUcy to procure the 
burning of Luther's books at Eoln while the Elector was 
in the city. Frederick only regarded the deed as a petty 
insult to himself. He was a staunch upholder of the 
rights and liberties of the Oerman nation, and remembered 



that by an old conooidati whieb ereiy Emperor had sworn 
to maintain, every German bad the right to appeal to a 
General Council, and could not be condemned without a 
lair trial; and this Bull had made Luther’s appeal to a 
GouncO one of the reasons for his condemnation. So, in 
spite ol the “golden rose” and other blandishments, m 
spite ol threats that be might be included in the ex- 
communication ol his subject and that the privileges ol bis 
University might be taken away, he stood firm, and would 
not withdraw his protection from Luther. He was a pious 
German prince ol the old-lashioned type, with no great 
love lor Italians, and was not going to be browbeaten by 
papal nuncios. His attitude towards Luther represente 
very fairly that ol the great mass ol the German people 
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\l. The Roman Nuncio Akander, 

Rom had done its utmost to get rid of Lather by eoclesi* 
astical measures, and had failed. If he was to be over- 
thrown, if the new religious movement and the national 
uprising which enclosed it were to be stifled, this could 
only be done by the aid of the supreme secular authority. 
The Curia turned to the Emperor. 

Maximilian had died suddenly on the 12th of January 
1619. After some months of intriguing, the papal di- 

^ S 0 UBOB 8 ; DiuUchs EeiehdagtMen uiUit Kaim Earl F., 8 fola. hafe 
been publiehed (Gotha, 1893-1001); Balan, Mmuiimta Rtfinmatimu 
lAtthmoM ex tahulit 8. Sedii nmlie IStl-lStS (Ratifl)on, 1883-1884); 
Lainmer, MonumefUa Vaticana hidoriam tedmadicam Koeeli 16 Uludradlia 
(Freiburg, 1801) ; MdeUmatwm Rofnuuumm Maxtiua (Regenalmrg, 1876) ; 
Brieger, AUander wnd Luther 1681 : Die vervolletdndifjten Aleander-Di^ 
peeekeu tuhd UtUereuehungeu Uber den Womm Reichdag (Gotha, 1894) ; 
Calendar ef Spanish Stale Papers (London, 1880) ; Calendar ef Fenetian 
Stale Papers, toIs. (London, 1864-1884) ; Letters and Papers^ Foreign 
and Damestie, ef the reign if Henry F///., vola. iil-xii, (London, 1800- 
1908) ; y. & Loeeoher, VoUd&ndige RfornuUionM-Ada wid Doeimenia, 
8 Tola. (Leipzig, 1718-1722) ; Spalatin, Annalee RrfamuUionis (Leipzig, 
1708) ; Chnmikon, 2nd toL of Menoke’a Scriptures renm Oermanieanm 
pfceeijpas Saamioarrm^ 8 fola. (Leipzig, 1728-1780) ; Ilidoriaiher NaMaee 
and Briefs (Jena, 1861) ; alao the aourcea mentioned under the flrat chapter 
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(Mghton, A History fths Pdpaey, toI. tL (London, 1897) | Oebbardt, Die 
Oreseamina der deulpchen Nation (Brealan, 1896). 
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plomacj being verj tortuoufl> hie grandson CharleSi the 
yonng King of Spain, was unanimously chosen to be his 
snccessor (June 28th, 1619). Troubles in Spain prevented 
him leaving that country at once to take possession of 
his new dignities. He was crowned at Aachen on the 23rd 
of October 1620, and opened his first German Diet on 
January 22nd, 1621, at Worms. 

The Pope had selected two envoys to wait on the 
young Emperor, the Protonotary Marino Caraccioli (1469- 
1630), who was charged with the ordinary diplomatic 
business, and Jerome Aleander, the Director of the Vatican 
Library, who was appointed to secure the outlawry of 
Luther. 

The Boman Curia had in Aleander one of the most 
clear-sighted, courageous, and indefatigable of diplomatista 
He was an Italian, bom of a burgher family in the little 
Venetian town of Motta (1480-1542), educated at Padua 
and Venice ; he had begun life as a Humanist, had lectured 
on Greek with distinction in Paris, and had been personally 
acquainted with many of the German Humanists, who could 
not forgive the traitor ** who had deserted their ranks to 
serve an obscurantist party. His graphic letters, full of 
minute details, throb with the hopes and fears of the papal 
diplomacy. The reader has his fingers on the pulse of 
those momentous montha The Legate was in a land where 
** every stone and every tree cried out, ' Luther.' " Land- 
lords refused him lodging. He had to shiver during these 
winter months in an attic without a stova The stench 
and dirt of the house were worse than the cold. When he 
appeared on the streets he saw scowling faces, hands 
suddenly carried to the hilts of swords, heard cursee 
shrieked after him. He was struck on the breast by a 
Lutheran doorkeeper when he tried to get audience of the 
Elector of Saxony, and no one in the crowd interfered to 
protect him. He saw caricatures of himself hanging hea4 
downwards from a gibbet He received the old deadly 
German feud-letters from Ulrich von Hutten, safe in the 
neighbouring oasUe of Eberabeig, about a day's ride 
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difltanti^ The imperial CotmoillorB to whom he complained 
had neither the men nor the means to proteot him. When 
he tried to publish answers to the attacks on the Fftpaoy 
which the Lutheran presses poured forth, he could scarcely 
find a printer ; and when he did, syndicates bought up his 
pamphlets and destroyed them. As the weeks passed he 
came to understand that there was only one man on whom 
he could rely — the young Emperor, believed by all but 
himself to be a puppet in the hands of his Councillors, 
whom Pope Leo had called a ‘*good child," but whom 
Aleander from his first interview at Antwerp had felt to 
be endowed with " a prudence far beyond his years," and to 
" have much more at the back of his head than he carried 
on his face." He also came to believe that the one man to 
be feared was the old Elector of Saxony, " that basilisk," 
that ** German fox," that ** marmot with the eyes of a dog, 
who glanced obliquely at his questioners." 

Aleander was a pure worldling, a man of indifferent 
morals, showing traces of cold-blooded cruelty (as when be 
slew five peasants for the loss of one of his dogs, or tried 
to get Erasmus poisoned). He believed that every man 
had his price, and that low and selfish motives were alone 
to be reckoned with. But he did the work of the Curia at 
Worms with a thoroughness which merited the rewards be 
obtained afterwards.* He had spies everywhere— in the 
households of the Emperor and of the leading princes, and 
among the population of Worms. He bad no hesitation in 
lying when he thought it useful for the "faith," as he 
frankly relates.* The Curia had laid a difficult task upon 
him. He was to see that Luther was put under the 
ban of the Empire at ouce and unheard. The Bull bad 
condemned him ; the secular power had nothing to do but 
szecute the sentenca Aleander had little difficulty in 
persuading the Emperor to this course within his hereditary 

‘ Kalkoff, DU DepueKen, etc. pp. 40, 50, 68, 00, eto. 

* H« became Archbiahop of Biindiai and Oria, and then a Oardfaial. 

* Brieger, Almnder wui Luiher 1591: DU vervoUttOndigUn AUamimh 
Dtpmkm, p. 68 (Ootba, 1884) ; fma fttpnWtfioM ceroe, Eraamna aakL 
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dommlon& An edict was Itaned ordering Luther's books 
to be bumt^ and the L^te had the satisfaction of presiding 
at several literary auUhda-fit in Antwerp and elsewhera 
He was also succe^ul with some of the ecclesiastical princes 
of Germany.^ But it was impossible to get this done at 
Worma Failing this, it was Aleander's business to see 
that Luther's case was kept separate from the question 
of German national grievances against the Papacy, and 
that, if it proved to be impossible to prevent Luther appear- 
ing before the Diet, he was to be summoned there simply 
for the purpose of making public recantation. With the 
assistance of the Emperor he was largely successful* 


§ 2. The Emperor CharUe F. 

Aleander was not the real antagonist of Luther at 
Worms ; he was not worthy of the nama The German 
Diet was the scene of a fight of faiths ; and the man of 
faith on the mediaeval side was the young Emperor. He 
represented the believing past as Luther represented the 
believing future.* **What my forefathers established at 

^ Kftlkoff, DU Dtpeachtn dei yuniiut AUand§r, etc. pp. 19, 20, 28, 24, 
266, 206. 

* Brieger, AUander uml Luihtr 1601 : DU vtrvoUA&ndigUn AleamUr- 
DipefcKmi (Gtotha, 1884), QuelUn und Porschungtn gur OeschUhU der 
motion^ i. ; Frledenebuig, Eifu ynggdrQ/ekU Dtpuchg AUandgn vtm mntt 
§r$Un Ewgtiatur hti Karl F., in QtulUn mmd Portchungen aut iialUmUekgn 
Arthiven^ i. (1897); Kelkoff, DU Dgpmhtn du J/unliu§ AUandtr vom 
fPbrmser Reichstags 1601 (Halle, 1897, Snd ed.); Kolde, Luther und der 
Reichstag im fPorvu 1601 (Halle, 1888) ; Hauarath, Aleander und Luther 
eeuf dim Reiichdaige au Worms (^rlin, 1897) ; Oebhardt, DU Oraeamina 
der deuteehen Nation (Brealao, 1896, 2nd ed.). 

* Beserred aa Charlea waa, the ahook atniok oat the moat oatapoken 
oonfeaaion of hia faith that he e^er ottered. Nowhere elae ia it poaaible to 
approach ao oloaelj to the workings of hia apiritual nature, aave in the con- 
fidential lettera to hia brother in the laat troubled houra of rule, when he 
repeated that it waa not in hia oonacienoe to rend the aeamleaa mantle of 
the Ohuroh."— Armatrong, The Emperor Charles F., i. 71 (London, 1902). 
Bat we hare another glimpee in the oonrereation with hie aiater Maria, in 
which he oonfeaaee that he had oome to think better of the Lntherana^ for 
he had learned to know that thej taught nothing outaide the Apoatlee* 
Creed. Of. Kaweraa, Johamn Agrieola von EUUbon, p. 100 (Berlin. 1881). 
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Constance and other Councils" he said, " it is m j privilege 
to uphold. A single monk, led astray by private judgment, 
has set himself against the faith held by all Christians for 
a thousand years and more, and impudently concludes that 
all Christians up till now have erred. I have therefore 
resolved to stake upon this cause all my dominions, my 
friends, my body and my blood, my life and souL" ^ The 
crisis had not come suddenly on hinL As early as May 
12th, 1620, Juan Manuel, his ambassador at ]^me, liad 
written to him asking him to pay some attention to “ a 
certain Martin Luther, who belongs to the following of the 
Elector of Saxony," and whose preaching was causing some 
discontent at the Boman Curia. Manuel thought that 
Luther might prove useful in a diplomatic dispute with 
the Curia.* Charles had bad time to think over the 
matter in his serious, reserved way; and this was the 
decision he had come to. The declaration was all the more 
memorable when it is remembered that Charles owed his 
election to that rising feeling of nationality which supported 
Luther,* and that he had to make sure of German assistance 
in his coming struggle with Francis i. A certain grim 
reality lurked in the words, that he was ready to stake hin 
dominions on the cause he adopted. There is much to be 
said for the opinion that '*the Lutheran question made 
a man of the boy-ruler." * 

On the other hand, it is well to remember that the 
young Emperor did not take the side of the Pope nor com- 
mit himself to the Curial ideas of the absolute character 
of papal supremacy. He laid stress on the unity of the 
Catholic (m^aeval) Church, on the continuity of its rites, 
and on the need of maintaining its authority ; but the seat 
of that authority was for him a General Council The 
declaration in no way conflicts with the changes in imperial 

* Ikut9tk4 BnehMagioleten, eta ii. 590. 

* CaUndtur iff SUmU P^ptn, Spanithf I509^1dt5, p. 805 (London, 1860). 

* For an aoooant of tho indiroct omum which led to the eleotloD of 

Charlea, et t. Beiold, der dni m k^n pp. 198 ff. 

(Berlin, 1890). 

* Armctraiig, The Bu y e mr Okmrfu F., p, 78 (London, 1908). 
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policy which may be traced* during the opening weeks of 
the Diet, nor with that future action which led to the Sack 
of Borne and to the Augsburg Interim (1648). It is 
possible that the young ruler had read and admired Luther^s 
earlier ratings, and that he had counted on him as an aid 
in bringing the Church to a better condition. It is more 
than probable that he already believed that it was his 
duty to free the Church from the abuses which abounded 
but Luther's fierce attack on the Pope disgusted him, and 
a reformation which came from the people threatened 
secular as well as ecclesiastical authority. He had made 
up his mind that Luther must be condemned, and told the 
German princes that he would not change one iota of his 
determination. But this did not prevent him making use 
of Luther to further his diplomatic dealings with the Pope 
and wring concessions from the Curia. For one thing, the 
Pope had been interfering with the Inquisition in Spain, 

‘ Oharlei v. had for hii oonfessor Jean Glapion, who Sgnred largdj in 
the preliminary scenes before Luther arrifed at Worms. He had a remark 
able oonversation with Dr. Briick, the Eleotor of Saxony’s Chancellor, in 
which he professed to speak for the Emperor as well as for himself. Luther's 
earlier writings had given him great pleasure ; he believed him to be s 
** plant of renown," able to produce splendid fruit for the Church. But the 
book on the Babylonian Captivity had shocked him ; he did not believe it 
to be Luther’s ; it was not in his usual style ; if Luther had written it, it 
must have been because he was momentarily indignant at the papal Bull, 
and as it was anonymous, it could easily be repudiated ; or if not repudiated, 
it might be explained, and its sentences shown to be capable of a Catholic 
interpretation. If this were done, and if Luther withdrew his violent writ- 
ings against the Pope, there was no reason why an amicable arrangement 
should not be come to. The Papal Bull could easUy be got over, it could be 
withdrawn on the ground that Luther hod never hod a fair triaL It was a 
mistake to suppose that the Emperor was not keenly alive to the need for a 
leformation of the Church ; there were limits to his devotion to the Pope ; 
the Emperor believed that he would deserve the wrath of Ood if he did not 
try to amend the deplorable condition of the Church of Christ Snob was 
Olapion's statement It is a question how &r he was sincere, and how far 
he could speak for the Emperor. He was a friend and admirer of Erasmus ; 
but the Dutchman hod said that no man could conceal his own views so 
skilihlly. The Elector heard that after this conversation Glapion had got 
from Aleander 400 copies of the Bull against Luther, and had distributed 
them among Erancisoan monks. This made him doubt his sineeritj, and 
hi relhsed to grant him an audience. Of. RriAttagmkUnt U. 477 fL 
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trying to mitigate its severity; and CharleSi like his 
maternal grandfather, Ferdinand of Aragon, believed that 
the Holy 0£Sce was a help in curbing the freedom-loving 
people of Spain, and had no wish to see his instrument of 
punishment made less effectual. For another, it was evident 
that Francis L was about to invade Italy, and Charles 
wished the Pope to take his sida If the Pope gave way 
to him on both of these points, he was ready to carry out 
his wishes about Luther as far as that was possibla^ 


§ 3. In the City of fFormx 

The city of Worms was crowded with men of diverse 
opinions and of many different nationalitiea The first 
Diet of the youthful Emperor (Charles was barely one and 
twenty), from whom men of all parties expected so much, 
had attracted much larger numbers than usually attended 
these assembliea Weighty matters affecting all Germany 
were down on the agenda. There was the old constitutional 

> A study of dates throws light on these bargainings. In Out 1620, 
Oharles issued an edict ordering the burning of Lutlier's books within his 
hereditaiy dominions. I n the following weeks Aleander was prewing Charles 
to make the edict universal ; this was declared to be lm[>ossible, and (Nor. 
28th) Charles wrote to the Elector of Saxony ordering him to produce 
Luther at Worms, and to hinder him from writing anything more against 
the Pope ; as it were in answer (Dec. 12th), the Pope intimated to Charles 
that he had withdrawn his briefs about the Inquisition in Spain. The 
Emperor reached Worms about the middle of December. On Jan. 8rd 
(1621) the Pope simplified matters for the Emperor by imiiing a new Bull, 
Deed Romanum, containing the names of Luther and Hutten ; the Diet 
opened Jan. 28th ; Aleander made his three hours’ speech against Luther on 
Feb. 18; Feb. 19th, the Estates resolved that Luther should appear before 
them, and not for the simple purpose of recantation — he was to be heard, and 
to receive a safe conduct ; March 6th, the imperial invitation and safe con- 
duct, beginning with the words, noHlU, deeds, nobis dilede ; Aleander pro- 
tMted vehemently against this address ; the Emperor drafted a universal 
mandate ordering the burning of Luther’s books ; this probably was not 
published ; it was withdrawn in favour of a mandate ordering all Luther’s 
books to be delivered up to the magbtrates ; this was published in Worms 
on March 27th, and caused rioting; Apnl 17th and 18th, Luther appeared 
before the Diet ; May 8th, Charles received the Pope's pledge to Uke bis side 
against Francis; Diet agreed to the ban against Luther on May 26th,* 
Charles dated the ban May 8th. 
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question of monarchj or oligarchj bequeathed from the 
Diets of Maximilian; curiosity to see whether the new 
ruler would place before the Estates a truly imperial^ 
policy, or whether, like his predecessors, he would sub- 
ordinate national to dynastic considerations ; the deputies 
from the cities were eager to get some sure provisions made 
for ending the private wars which disturbed trade; aU 
classes were anxious to provide for an efiTective central 
government when the Emperor was absent from Oermany ; 
local statesmen felt the need of putting an end to the 
constant disputes between the ecclesiastical and secular 
powers within Oermany ; but the hardest problem of all, 
and the one which every man was thinking, talking, dis- 
puting about, was: "To take notice of the books and 
descriptions made by Friar Martin Luther against the 
Court of Boma” ^ Other exciting questions were stirring 
the crowds met at Worms besides those mentioned on the 
agenda of the Diet. Men were talking about the need 
of making an end of the papal exactions which were drain- 
ing Oermany of money, and the air was full of rumours of 
what Sickingen and the knights might attempt, and whether 
there was going to be another peasant revolt These 
questions were instinctively felt to hang together, and each 
had an importance because of the way in which it was 
connected with the religious and social problems of the 
day. For the people of Oermany and for the foreign 
representatives who were gathered together at Worms, it is 
unquestionable that the Lutheran movement, and how it 
was to be dealt with, was the supreme problem of the 
moment. All these various things combined to bring 
together at Worms a larger concourse of people than had 
been collected in any Oerman town since the meeting of 
the Oeneral Council at Constance in 1414. 

Worms was one of the oldest towns in Oermany. Its 
people were turbulent, asserting their rights as the inhabit- 
ants of a tree imperial city, and in constant feud with 

^ Mtndmt ^ SHmU Hmry F/1/. ZetUn mmd Ptiptn, Fmm/ga mud 

Dwmrffg (Loodoo, 1867), UL L pb 445. 
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their biahopi They had endured many an interdict, were 
fiercely anti-clerical, and were to a man on Luther’s sida 
The crowded streets were thronged with princes, their 
councillors and their retinues; with high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries and their attendant clergy; with nobles and 
their " riders ” ; with landsknechts, artisans, and peasants. 
Spanish, French, and Italian merchants, on their way home- 
wards from the Frankfurt fair, could be seen discussing the 
last phase of the Lutheran question, and Spanish nobles 
and Spanish merchants more than once came to blows ir 
the narrow thoroughfarea The foreign merchants, espe- 
cially the Spaniards, all appeared to take the Lutheran side ; 
not because they took much interest in doctrines^ but because 
they felt bound to stand up for the man who had dared to 
say that no one should be burned for his opinions. These 
Spanish merchants made themselves very prominent They 
joined in syndicates with the more fervent German partisans 
of Luther to buy up and destroy papal pamphlets ; they 
bought Luther’s writings to carry homa Aleander curses 
these marrani} as he calls them, and relates that they 
are getting Luther’s works translated into Spanish. It is 
probable that many of them had Moorish blood in them, 
and knew the horrors of the Inquisition. Aleander’s 
spies told him that caricatures of himself sad other pro- 
minent papalists were hawked about, and that pictures of 
Luther with the Dove hovering over his head, Luther with 
his head crowned with a halo of rays, Luther and Hutten,* 
the one with a Bible and the other with a sword, wars 
eagerly bought in the streets. These pictures were actually 
sold in the courts and rooms of the episcopal palace where 
the Emperor was lodged. On the steps of the churches, 
at the doors of public buildings, colporteurs ofiTered to eager 

^ Kftlkoff, Dii DtptaeKen, ete. p. 108. 

* This WM probab] j the frontiepiece of • email book ooDtalnIng fonr of 
Hatten*e tracta, and entitled OupHkh BUekltn : Herr Ulrieha een HvUm, 
FAardaaBni: FAar daa amdar : VadiKua^fdardUROmiaduDrai/aUig 
DU Jnaekawendan ; with the motto, Odivi aecUtiam ma/i^nai Uim m, It U 
Sgnred ia ▼. Beiold'a OuehUkU dtr dnUachm p. 807 (Berlia, 

ISOOV 
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buyers the tracts of Luther against the Pope, and the satires 
of Ulrich Yon Button in Latin and in German. On the 
streets and in open spaces like the Market, crowds of keen 
disputants argued about the teaching of Luther, and praised 
him in the most exaggerated ways. 

Inside the Electoral College opinion was divided. The 
Archbishop of Kbln, the Elector of Brandenburg, and his 
brother the Archbishop of Mainz, were for Luther's con- 
demnation, while the Elector of Saxony had great influence 
over the Archbishop of Trier and the Count Palatine of the 
Ilhina The latter, says Aleander, scarcely opened his 
mouth during the year, but now “ roared like ten bulls " on 
Luther’s behalf. Aleander had his flrst opportunity of 
addressing the Diet on February 13th. He spoke for 
three hours, and made a strong impression. He dwelt on 
Luther’s doctrinal errors, which he said were those of the 
Waldenses, of Wiclif, and of the Hussites. He said that 
Luther denied the Presence of Christ in the Holy Supper, 
and that he was a second Ariua^ During the days that 
followed the members of the Diet came to a common 
understanding. They presented a memorial in German 
(February 19th) to the Emperor, in which they reminded 
him that no imperial edict could be published against 
Luther without their consent, and that to do so before 
Luther had a hearing would lead to bloodshed ; they pro- 
posed that Luther should be invited to come to Worms 
under a safe conduct, and in the presence of the Diet be 
asked whether he was the author of the books that were 
attributed to him, and whether he could clear himself of the 
accusation of denying fundamental articles of the faith; 
that he should also be heard upon the papal claims, and the 
Diet would judge upon them ; and, finally, they prayed the 
Emperor to deliver Germany from the papal tyranny.* The 
Emperor agreed that Luther should be summoned under a 
safe conduct and interrogated about his books, and whether 
he hod denied any fundamental doctrines. But he utterly 
refused to permit any discussion on the authority of the 
' lUkhilag$akUmt U. pp. 495 ff. * Ibid, 516 ff. 
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Popop and declared that he would himself communicate 
with His Holiness about the complaints of Germany.^ 

The documents in the BekJuUigsakUn reveal not only 
that there was a decided difference of opinion between the 
Emperor and the majority of the Estates about the way in 
which Luther ought to be treated, but that the policy of the 
Emperor and his advisers had changed between November 
1620 and February 1621. Aleander had found no 
difficulty in persuading Charles and his Flemish councillors 
that, so far as the Emperor’s hereditary dominions were 
concerned, the only thing that the civil power had to do 
was to issue an edict homologating the Papal Bull banning 
Luther and his adherents, and ordering his books to be 
burnt This had been done in the Netherlanda They 
had made difficulties, however, about such summary action 
within the German Empira Aleander was told that the 
Emperor could do nothing until after the coronation at 
Aachen (October 1620);* and in November, much to the 
nuncio’s disgust, the Emperor had written to the Elector of 
Saxony (November 28th, 1620) from Oppenheim asking 
him to bring Luther with him to the Diet* At that time 
Luther had no great wish to go to the Diet, unless it was 
clearly understood that he was summoned not for the 
purpose of merely making a recantation, but in order that 
he might defend his views with full liberty of speech. He 
was not going to recant, and he could say so as easily and 
clearly at Wittenberg as at Worma The situation had 
changed at Worma The Emperor had come over to the 
nuncio’s side completely. He now saw no need for Luther’s 
appearanca The Diet had nothing to do but to place 
Luther under the ban of the Empire, because he had been 
declared to be a heretic by the Roman Pontiff. Aleander 
claimed all the credit for this change ; but it is more than 

> RdchdagaakUn, il. pp. 618 ff. 

* Brieger, Aleander und Lnlher 1691 : Die vervoUHdndigten Aleander^ 
DepeteKen nebd UnUnueKunpen iiber den IVormter Reiehetag (Gotha, 1884), 
p. 19. 

* Denieehe ReiehdageakUn wUer Kaiter CaH F. (Qotha. 1890), U. 406 ; 
Briagar, Aleander, ate. pp^ 19. 90. 
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probable Chat the explanation lies in the shifting imperial 
and papal policy. In the end of 1620 the policy of the 
Roman Curia was strongly anti-imperialist The* Emperor's 
ambassador at Rome, Don Manuel, had been warning his 
master of the papal intrigues against him, and suggesting 
that Charles might show some fayour to a certain Martin 
Luther ” ; and this advice might easily have inspired the 
letter of the 28th of November. At all events tiie papal 
policy had been changing, and showing signs of becoming 
less hostUe to the Emperor. However the matter be 
accounted for, Aleander found that after the Emperor's pre- 
sence within Worms it was much more easy for him to press 
the papal view about Luther upon Charles and his advisers.^ 
On the other hand, the Cermans in the Diet held 
stoutly to the opinion that no countryman of theirs should 
be placed under the han of the Empire without being heard 
in his defence, and that they and not the Bishop of Rome 
were to be the judges in the matter. 

The two months before Luther’s appearance saw open 
opposition between the Emperor and the Diet, and abundant 
secret intrigue — an edict proposed against Luther,* which 
the Diet refused to accept ;* an edict proposed to order the 
burning of Luther’s books, which the Diet also objected 
to;* this edict revised and limited to the seizure of 
Luther's writings, which was also found fault with by the 
Diet; and, finally, the Emperor issuing this revised edict 
on his own authority and without the consent of the Diet* 

' Of. p. 267, noli. 

' The draft wu dated February ISth, and wiU be found in the Rtkh^ 
lagtakim , U. 607 ff. 

* The aniwer of the Diet wae dated February 19th, and ie to be four.d in 
the Jkiehatagmktmi, U. 614 ff., and dieenieiona thereanent, pp. 617, 618 f. 

* The eeoond draft ediot propoeed to aummon Luther to make recanta- 
tion only, and at the eame time ordered hie hooka to be bnmt^ whioh wae 
eqnifalent to a condemnation, RriekMoftakim^ U. 620. 

* The revieed draft ediot in ite Snal form wae dated llaieh 10th, fonr 
days after the dtatioD and uh eonduot, and it k probable that it wae Snally 
ioraed by the Xmperor for the purpoae of frightening Lather, and prerenting 
him obeying the dtatka end trueting to the aafii eonduot, 

4. bSbffi and none. 
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The eommand to appear before the Diet on April 16ih, 
1621, and the imperial safe oonduot were entrust to the 
imperial -herald, Caspar Stmm, who delivered them at 
Wittenberg on the 26th of March.^ Luther calmly finished 
some literary work, and left for the Diet on April 2nd. 
He believed that he was going to his death. My dear 
brother,’* he said to Melanchthon at parting, ** if I do not 
come back, if my enemies put me to death, you will go on 
teaching and standing fast in the truth ; if you live, my 
death will matter littla” The journey seemed to the 
indignant Papists like a royal progress; crowds came to 
bless the man who had stood up for Germany against the 
Pope, and who was going to his death for his courage; 
they pressed into the inns where he rested, and often 
found him solacing himself with musia llis lute was 
always comforting to him in times of excitement Justus 
Jonas, the famous German Humanist, who had turned 
theolc^n much to Erasmus* disgust, joined him at Erfurt 
The nearer he came to Worms, the sharper became the 
disputes thera Friends and foes feared that his presence 
would prove oil thrown on the fiamea The Emperor 
began to wish he had not sent the summona Messengers 
were despatched secretly to Sickingen, and a pension 
promised to Hutten to see whether they could not prevent 
Luther's appearance* Might be not take refuge in the 
Ebemberg, scarcely a day’s journey from Worms? Was 
it not possible to arrange matters in a private con- 
ference with Glapion, the Emperor's confessor? Bucer 
was sent to persuade him. The herald significantly 
called his attention to the imperial edict ordering 
magistrates to seize his writinga But nothing daunted 
Luther. He would not go to the Ebembeig; he could 
see Glapion at Worms, if the confessor wished an inter- 

* Lather reoeiTed three etfe oondneti, one from the Bmperor in the 
eitetion, one from the Elector of Sszonj, end one from Duke Oeoige of 
Sixonj. Mckslagtaktmi, ii. 62S ff. 

*CL Alennder'e letter of April Sth, 1521. Brieger, A l u mUr m4 
Latter, eto. ppb 119 ff. 
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new; what he had to say would be said publicly at 
Worms. 

Luther had reached Oppenheim, a town on the Bhine 
about fifteen miles north from Worms, and about twenty 
east from the Ebemberg, on April 14th. There he for 
the last time rejected the insidious temptations of his 
enemies and the distracted counsels of his friends, that 
he should turn aside and seek shelter with Francis von 
Sickingon. There he penned his famous letter to Spalatin, 
that he would come to Worms if there were as many 
devils as tiles on the house roofs to prevent him, and 
at the same time asked where he was to lodga^ 

The question was important. The Bomanists had 
wished that Luther should be placed under the Emperor's 
charge as a prisoner of State, or else lodged in the Convent 
of the Augustinian Eremites, where he could be under 
ecclesiastical surveillance. But the Saxon nobles and their 
Elector had resolved to trust no one with the custody of 
their countryman. The Elector Frederick and part of his 
suite had found accommodation at an inn called Th^ Swan, 
and the rest of his following were in the House of the 
Knights of St. John. Both houses were full ; but it was 
arranged that Luther was to share the room of two Saxon 
gentlemen, v. Hirscbfeld and v. Schott, in the latter 
building.* Next morning, Justus Jonas, who had reached 
Worms before Luther, after consultation with Luther’s 
friends, left the town early on Tuesday morning (April 
16th) to meet the Beformer, and tell him the arrangements 
made. With him went the two gentlemen with whom 
Luther was to lodge.* A large number of Saxon noble- 
men with their attendants accompanied them. When it 
was known that they had set out to meet Luther, a great 
crowd of people (nearly two thousand, says Secretary 
Vogler), some on horseback and some on foot, followed to 
welcome Luther, and did meet him about two and a half 
miles from the town.* 

^ S|>datin's AntMlu B^crmatimU (OjrprUn’i edition), p. 88. 

^ ntichMagtahan^ iL 850. * Ibid, p. 850. * IhuL. p. 858, note. 
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§ 4. I/iUluf in JFormi, 

A little before eleven o’clock the watcher on the tower 
by the Mainz Gate blew hie horn to announce that the 
procession was in sight, and soon afterwards Luther entered 
the town. The people of Worms were at their Morgtnirnbm 
or FfiOmM, but all rushed to the windows or out into the 
streets to see the arrival.^ Caspar Sturm, the herald, rode 
first, accompanied by his attendant, the square yellow 
banner, emblazoned with the black two-headed eagle, 
attached to his bridle arm. Then came the cart, — a 
genuine Saxon Bollwtgelin , — Luther and throe companions 
sitting in the straw which half filled it. The waggon had 
been provided by the good town of Wittcnborg, which bad 
also hired Christian Goldschmidt and his threo horses at 
three gulden a day.* Luther's companions were his sooiui 
iiinerarius. Brother Petzcnsteiner of Niirnberg;* his 
colleague Nicholas Amsdorf ; and a student of Wittenberg, 
A young Pomeranian noble, Peter Swaven, who had been 
one of the Wittenberg students who had accompanied 
Luther with halbert and helmet to the Leipzig Disputation 
(July 1619). Justus Jonas rode immediately behind the 
waggon, and then followed the crowd of nobles and people 
who hod gone out to meet the lleformer, 

Aleander in his attic room heard the shouts and the 
trampling in the streets, and sent out one of his people to 
find out the cause, guessing that it was occasioned by 
Luther's arrival The messenger reported that the pro- 
cession had made its way through dense crowds of people, 
and that the waggon had stopped at the door of the House 
of the Knights of St John. Ho also informed the nuncio 
that Luther had got out, saying, as ho looked round with 
his piercing eyes. Dens erit pro ms, and that a priest bad 

> JUiehitagBaklen, IL 808. 

a Lingke, LiUhsf't RriaegesehiehU, pp. 88 f. 

* Erery monk when on e journey had to be acoompenied by a brotiMf 
of the Older. Petzeneteiner left hie oonyent and married (July IffiEI), 
Kolde, AnaUcta IsUherama, p. 88. For the entry into Wonne, ii 
ReiAMagmkiss ii. 860, 869 ; Balan, MannmmUa, eto. p. 170. 
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stepped forward, received him in hie arms, then tonohed 
or Idased hia robe thrice with as much reverence as if he 
were handling the relics of a saint. “ They will say next ” 
says Aleander in his wrath, "that the scoundrel works 
miracles.” ' 

After travel-stains were removed, Luther dined with 
ten or twelve friends. The early afternoon brought crowds 
of visitors, some of whom had come great distances to see 
him. Then came long discussions about how he was to act 
on the morrow before the Diet The Saxon councillors 
V. Feilitzsch and v. Thun were in the same house with 
him : the Saxon Chancellor, v. Briick, and Luther’s friend 
Spalatin, were at Tht Swan, a few doors away. Jerome 
Schurf, the Professor of Law in Wittenberg, had been 
summoned to Worms by the Elector to act as Luther’s 
legal adviser, and had reached the town some days before 
the Beformer. 

How much Luther knew of the secret intrigues that 
had been going on at Worms about bis affairs it is 
impossible to say. He probably was aware that the 
Estates had demanded that he should have a hearing, 
and should be confronted by impartial theologians, and 
that the complaints of the German nation against Borne 
should be taken up at the same time; also that the 
Emperor bad refused to allow any theological discussion, 
or that the grievances against Borne should be part of 
the proceedinga All that was public property. The 
imperial summons and safe conduct had not treated him 
as a condemned heretic.* He had been addressed in it as 
Ehrsamer, liAer, anddehtiger — terms which would not have 
been used to a heretic, and which were ostentatiously 
omitted from the safe conduct sent him by Duke George of 
Saxony.* He knew also that the Emperor had nevertheless 
published an edict ordering the civil authorities to seize hii 

‘ Briager, AUarndtr, eto. p. 148 ; Ztiikkrifif, KirdiengetekukU, !▼. 826. 

* BeidutagmkUn^ ii. 669 ; Fontenmiui, Urkumdinbudi, 68 L, TiseMirkUm, 
If. 849 ; Brieger, AUamder, eto. p. 146. 

• Btithttagmklm, U. 614, 619 1. 526. 
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books, and to prevent more from being printed, published, 
or sold, and that such an edict threw doubts upon the 
value of the safe conduct.^ But he probably did not know 
that this edict was a third draft issued by the Emperor 
without consulting the Diet Nor is it likely that ho 
knew how Aleander had been working day and night to 
prevent his appearance at the Diet from being more than 
a mere formality, nor how far the nuncio had prevailed 
with the Emperor and with his councillors. His friends 
oould tell him all this — though even they were not aware 
until next morning how resolved the Emperor was that 
Luther should not be permitted to make a 8i)eech.‘ They 
knew enough, however, to be able to impress on Luther 
that he must restrain himself, and act in such a way as to 
force the hands of his opponents, and gain permission to 
speak at length in a second audience. The Estates wished 
to hear him if the Emperor and his entourage had resolved 
to prevent him from speaking. These consultations probably 
settled the tactics which Luther followed on his first appear- 
ance before the Diet* 

Next morning (Wednesday, April 17th), Ulrich von 
Pappenheim, the marshal of ceremonies, came to Luther's 
room before ten o'clock, and, greeting him ** courteously and 
with all respect," informed him that he was to appear before 
the Emperor and the Diet that day at four o'clock, when 
he would bo informed why ho had been summoned.* 
Immediately after the marshal had left, there came an 
urgent message from a Saxon noble, Hans von Minkwitz, 
who was dying in his lodgings, that Luther would come to 
hear his confession and administer the sacrament to him. 
Luther instantly went to soothe and comfort the dying 
man, notwithstanding his- own troublea* We have no 

^ il. 678. 

*nid. 891, when it b laid that tha impaiial antonraga and tha 
dapandanU of tha Curia hated a publio appaaranoa of Lather woria than 
foraignan diilika " Einbaekar baar.** 

* Ct Lothar’a latten to Craaaob (April 31at, 1831), and to tha Baater 
tradarick. Da Watta, Dr. Martin DiUKert Dritft, ate. i. 688, 699. 

« MAtUigKMm, U. 646 . • Aid. p. 863 . 
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informatioii how the hours between twelve and four were 
spent It is almost certain that there must have been 
another consultation. Spalatin and Briick had discovered 
that the conduct of the audience was not to be in the 
hands of Glapion, the confessor of the Emperor, as they 
hod up to that time supposed, but in those of John Eck, 
the Orator or Official of the Archbishop of Trier.^ This 
looked badly for Luther. Eck had been officiously busy 
in burning Luther’s books at Trier ; he lodged in the same 
house and in the room next to the papal nuncio.* Aleander, 
indeed, boasts that Eck was entirely devoted to him, and 
that he had been able to draft the question which Eck 
put to Luther during the first audience.* 

§ 6. LiUher'a first AppearaTue before the Diet of Worms,^ 

A little before four o’clock, the marshal and Caspar 
Sturm, the herald, came to Luther’s lodging to escort 
him to the audience halL They led the Beformer into 
the street to conduct him to the Bishop’s Palace, where 
the Emperor was living along with his younger brother 
Ferdinand, afterwards King of the Romans and Emperor, 
and where the Diet met.* The streets were thronged; 
faces looked down from every window ; men and women 
had crowded the roofs to catch a glimpse of Luther as 
he passed. It was difficult to force a way through the 
crowd, and, besides, Sturm, who was responsible for 
Luther’s safety, feared that some Spaniard might deal the 

' The terns Orator and Official have a great many meanings in Mediaval 
•oolesiastioal Latin. They probably mean here the president of the Aroh- 
Uahop’a Eoolesiastical Court. John Eck was a Doctor of Canon Law. 
Archbishop Parker signed himself the Orator of Cecil (Calondar cf Sl/aU 
Tayon^ £litadetA, Foreign Sfriu^ 1659-1360^ p. 84). 

* Drioger, AUaisdtr^ eto. p. 146. * Ibid, p. 146. 

* This i^aragnph and the soooaeding one are founded on the foUowliig 
sonrees: The official report written by John Eck of Trier ; the.^eea Wormaeimt 
a narrative in the handwriting of Spalatin ; and the statements of fourteen 
persons, Oennans, Italians, and a Spaniard, all present in the Diet on the 
17th and 18th of April 1621. 

^ RoiohdagtakUa, U. e7L 
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Reformer a blow with a dagger in the crowd. So the 
three turned into the court of the Swan Hotel; from it 
the 7 got into the garden of the House of tne Knights of 
St. John; and, as most of the courts and gardens of the 
houses communicated with each other, they were able to 
get into the court of the Bishop's Palace without again 
appearing on the street^ 

The court of the Palace was full of people eager to see 
Luther, most of them evidently friendly. It was here 
that old General Frundsberg, the most illustrious soldier in 
Germany, who was to be the conqueror in the famous flght 
at Pavia, clapped Luther kindly on the shoulder, and said 
words which have been variously reported. My poor 
monk 1 my little monk 1 thou art on thy way to make a 
stand as I and many of my knights have never done in our 
toughest battles. If thou art sure of the justice of thy 
cause, then forward in the name of God, and be of good 
courage : God will not forsake thee." From out the crowd, 
* here and there and from every comer, came voices say- 
ing, ^ Play the man 1 Fear not death ; it can but slay the 
body : there is a life beyond.’ " * They wont up the stair 
and entered the audience hall, which was crammed. While 
the marshal and the herald forced a way for Luther, he 
passed an old acquaintance, the deputy from Augsburg. 
" Ah, Doctor Peutinger,” said Luther, ** are you here too ? *'• 
Then he was led to where he was to stand before the 
Emperor ; and these two lifelong opponents saw each other 
for the first time. ** The fool entered smiling," says 
Aleander (perhaps the lingering of the smile with which 
he had just greeted Dr. Peutinger) : “ he looked slowly 
round, and his face sobered." “ When he faced the 
Emperor," Aleander goes on to say, “ he could not hold 
his head still, but moved it up and down and from side 
to side." * All eyes were fixed on Luther, and many an 
account was written describing his appearance. " A man 
of middle height," says an unsigned Spanish paper pre- 

' MeMstoffsaJUin, ii. 647. ^ P> 649. 

* /did, p. 862. * Briegor, JleafuUr, eto. p. 147. 
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lerved in the Brituh Mosenm, "with a strong face, a 
stnrdj build of bodj, with eyes that scmtHlated and were 
never still He was clad in the robe of the Augustinian 
Order, but with a belt of hide, with a large tonsure, 
newly shaven, and a coronal of diort thick hair.** ^ All 
noticed his gleaming eyes ; and it was remarked that when 
his glance fell on an Italian, the man moved uneasily in 
his seat, as if " the evil eye was upon him.” Meanwhile, 
in the seconds before the silence was broken, Luther was 
making Am observationa He noticed the swarthy Jewish- 
looking face of Aleander, with its gleam of hateful triumph. 
" So the Jews must have looked at Christ,” he thought^ 
He saw the young Emperor, and near him the papal nuncios 
and the great ecclesiastics of the Empire. A wave of pity 
passed through him as he looked. " He seemed to me,” 
he said, " like some poor lamb among swine and hounds.” * 
There was a table or bench with some books upon it When 
Luther's glance fell on them, he saw that they were his own 
writings, and could not help wondering how they had gov 
there.^ He did not know that Aleander had been collecting 
them for some weeks, and that, at command of the Emperor, 
he had handed them over to John Eck, the OflBcial of Trier, 
for the purposes of the aiidienca* Jerome Schurf made 
his way to Luther’s side, and stood ready to assist in legal 
diflBculties. 

The past and the future faced each other — the young 
Emperor in his rich robes of State, with his pale, vacant- 
looking face, but " carrying more at the back of his head 
than his countenance showed,” the descendant of long lines 
of kings, determined to maintain the beliefs, rites, and rules 
of that Medioeval Church which his ancestors had upheld ; 
and the monk, with his wan face seamed with the traces 
of spiritual conflict and victory, in the poor dress of his 

‘ lUichatagtakten, ii. 682. 

* De Wetto, Dr. Martin LaUien Bri^e^ eto. t 689. 

* LuUur'i WorU (ErUngan edition), air, 822. 

IziT. 869. 

* Bri^, AUander, etc. p. 146, 
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Older, a peasant’s son, resolute to deave a mj for the new 
faith of evangelical freedom, the spiritual birthright of aU 
men. 

The strained silenoe^ was broken bj the Official of 
Trier, a man of lofty presence, saying, in a clear, ringing 
voice so that all could hear distinctly, first in and 
then in Oerman : 

Martin Luther, His Imperial Majesty, Sacred and 
Yictorious (sacra ei invieta), on the advice of all the 
Estates of the Holy Boman Empire, has ordered you to be 
eununoned here to the throne of His Maiestv, in order that 
you may recant and recall, according to the force, form, and 
meaning of the citation-mandate decreed against you by 
His Majesty and communicated legally to you, the books, 
both in Latin and in Oerman, published by you and spread 
abroad, along with their contents: Wherefore I, in the name 
of His Imperial Majesty and of the Princes of the Empire, 
ask you : First, Do you confess that these books eihibited 
in yoiu presence (I show him a bundle of books written 
in Latin and in German^ and now named one by one, which 
have been circulated with your name on the title-page, are 
yours, and do you acknowledge them to be yours 7 S^ndly, 
Do you wish to retract and recall them and their contents, 
or do you mean to adhere to them and to reassert them 7 ' ” * 

The books were not named ; so Jerome Schurf called 
out, “ Let the titles be read." * Then the notary, Maximilian 
Siebenberger (called Transilvanus),* stepped forward and, 
taking up the books one by one, read their titles and 
briefiy described their contents.* Then Luther, having 
briefiy and precisely repeated the two questions put to 
him, said : 

' RrickSUigtakUnt ii. 088. * Ibid. p. 68a 

*i6u^p. 547. p. 088. 

* The nemee of the booke oolleeted tod pla^ on the teble hife been 
earionely preeeryed on a eonp of paper itored in the arohiree of the Vatioan 
Libraiy ; th^ were all editione pnbliahed by Frobeniiia of Baiel (iZMeMape- 
alien, IL 648 and note). It may be fuffident to aay that among them 
(twenty-flTe or ao) were the appeal To Ohridiam Oermm 

JVoMon, the tract On th$ Liheriy qf a Ckridian Jfan, 2%s Sadylonian 
tMiyi/tksCAuTtk(/Ckfid, AguM SoDeorahU SnU qf AntiO^ 
eonimentariea, and eome traote on lelfgioaa inbjeota ** not oontenthma,** myi 
the oSloial record. 
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* * To which I answer as shortly and correotijf as I am 
able. I cannot deny that the books named are mme, and I 
will never deny any of them : ^ they are all my offspring ; 
and I have written some others which have not been named* 
But as to what follows, whether I shall reaffirm in the same 
terms all, or shall retract what I may have uttered beyond 
the authority of Scripture, — because the matter involves a 
question of faith and of the salvation of souls, and because it 
concerns the Word of Ood, which is the greatest thing in 
heaven and on earth, and which we all must reverence, — it 
would be dan^rous and rash in me to make any unpre- 
meditated declaration, because in unpremeditated speech I 
might say something less than the fact and something more 
than the truth ; besides, I remember the saying of Christ 
when He declared, Whosoever shall deny Me before men, 
him will I also deny before My Father which is in heaven, 
and before His angels/' For these reasons I beg, with 
all respect, that your Imperial Majesty give me time to 
deliberate, that I may answer the question without injury 
to the Word of God and without peril to my own souL’ " * 

Luther made his answer in a low voice — so low that 
the deputies from Strassburg, who were sitting not far 
from him, said that they could not hear him distinctly/ 
Many present inferred from the low voice that Luther’s 
spirit was broken, and that he was beginning to be afraid. 
But from what followed it is evident that Luther’s whole 
procedure on this first appearance before the Diet was in- 
tended to defeat the intrigues of Aleander, which had for 

^ This was probably an answor to the suggestion made by Olapion to 
Ohanoellor DrUck, that if Luther would only deny the authorship of the 
BaJbylcmian Captivity of ilu Church of Christ, which had been published 
anonymously, matters might be arranged. 

* The sentence, ** And 1 hare written some others which hare not been 
named," was an aside spoken in a lower tone, but distinctly {Bsiehttagtaktont 
U. 689, 860). 

* ReiehttagtaJdon, ii. 648. In Eck's official report Luther’s answer is 
giTen Teiy brieOy ; instead of Luther's words the Official says : " As to the 
other part of the question, whether he wished to retract their eontents and 
to ting another tune {palinodiam canere), he began to invent a chain of idle 
reasons {oausat neetoro) and to seek means of esoa|)e {difuyiaa ywortro)** 
(XoichotagaaJIden, ii. 689). 

^ Jtneh^ayoaJkten, ii. 851, 868 : ** Wir habent den Luther nit wol hono 
reden, dann sr mit niederer stim gersdet” (Eolde, Aualoda, pu 80 n.). 
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their aim to prevent the Beformer addressing the Diet in 
a long speech ; and in this he succeeded, as Brilok and 
Spalatin hoped he would 

The Estotes then proceeded to deliberate on Luther’s 
request. Aleander says that the Emperor called his 
councillors about him ; that the Electors talked with each 
other ; and that the separate Estates deliberated separately.^ 
We are mformed by the report of the Venetian ambassadors 
that there was some difficulty among some of them in 
acceding to Luther's request. But at length the Official 
of Trier again addressed Luther: 

“ • Martin, you were able to know from the imperial man- 
date why you were summoned here, and therefore you do 
not really require any time for further deliberation, nor is ■ 
there any reason why it should bo granted Yet His Im- 
perial Majesty, mov^ by his natural clemency, grants you 
one day for deliberation, and you will api)ear here to- 
morrow at the same hour, — but on the understanding that 
you do not give your answer in writing, but by word of 
mouth.* 


The sitting, which, so far as Luther was concerned, had 
occupied about an hour, was then declared to be ended, 
and he was conducted back to his room by the herald 
There he sat down and wrote to his friend Cuspinian in 
Vienna from the midst of the tumult ” : 

**This hour I have been before the Emperor and his 
brother, and have been asked whether I would recant my 
books. I have said that the books were really mine, and 

' Brleger, Aleander, etc. p. 146. 

' Mehatageakten, ii. 649. Aleander, writing to Rome, laji that tfhe 
Offidal went on to eay in the name of the Emperor that Luther ought to 
bear it in mind that he had written many things against the Pope and the 
Apostolio Chair, and had scaCtered recklessly many heretical statements 
which had canoed great scandal, and which, if not speedily ended, would 
kindle such a great conflagration as neither Luther's recantation nor the 
imperial power could extinguish ; and that he exhorted Luther to be mindful 
of this (Brieger, AUamder, p. 147). In Eck's official report these remarks are 
giren as the opinions of those princes who did not wish that Luther's request 
should bo granted ; but they must haTs been included in bis speech, Ibr 
Pentinger confirms the nuncio's report {Rekhalagmiden, ii. 6891, 880). 
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have asked for some delay about recantation. They have 
dven me no lo^r space and time than till to-morrow for 
deliberation. Christ helping me, I do not mean to recant 
one jot or tittle.”^ 


§ 6. Lutluf^i Second Appearance lefore the Did. 

The next day, Thursday, April 18 th, did not afford much 
time for deliberation. Luther was besieged by visitors. 
Familiar friends came to see him in the morning ; German 
nobles thronged his hostel at midday; Bucer rode over 
from the Ebemberg in the afternoon with congratulations 
on the way that the first audience had been got through, 
and bringing letters from Ulrich von Huttea His friends 
were almost astonished at his cheerfulness. ** He greeted 
me and others," said Dr. Peutinger, who was an early caller, 
" quite cheerfully — Dear Doctor,’ he said, ' how is your 
wife and child?’ I have never found or seen him other 
than the right good fellow he is.’’ * George Vogler and 
others had ** much pious conversation " with him, and 
wrote, praising his thorough heroism.’ The German nobles 
greeted Luther with a bluff heartiness — “Herr Doctor, 
How are you ? People say you are to be burnt ; that will 
never do ; that would ruin everything.’’ ’ 

The marshal and the herald came for Luther a little 
after four o’clock, and led him by the same private devious 
rays to the Bishop’s Palace. [Ae crowds on the streets 
were even laiger than on the day before. It was said 
that more than five thousand people, Germans and 
foreigners, were crushed together in the street before the 
Fkdaca The throng was so dense that some of the dele- 
gates, like Oelhafen from Niimberg, could not get through 
it’ It was six o’clock before the Emperor, accompanied 

* Dt Wette, Dr. Martin LrUhm L 687. 

* jMflkiOvfdbm, IL 862. * IM. p. 858. 

* R nU Krt agr a ktt ny U. 649 n. ; Ldh/vr'e fTorb (Erlangen edition), Mr. 869. 

* "1 wai on mj way to the andienoe to hear (Lnthar’a) apeeoh, bnt the 
throng wuaodanae that I oonld not get throngh " (Sixtoo Oelhafen to Heelor 
P6nMr, RriAitagmJdm, iL 864). 
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bj the Eleotora and princes, entered the halL Lather and 
tte herald had been kept waiting in the court of the Palace 
for more than an hour and a half, braised bj the d e nse 
moving crowd. In the hall the throng was so great that 
the princes had some difficulty in getting to their seats, 
and found themselves uncomfortably crowded when they 
reached them.^ Two notable men were absent. The papal 
nuncios refused to be present when a heretic was permitted 
to speak. Such proceedings were the merest tomfoolery 
(rtbaldaria), Aleander said. When Luther reached the 
door, he had still to wait ; the princes were occupied in 
reaching their places, and it was not etiquette for him to 
appear until they were seated.* The day was darkening, 
and the gloomy hall flamed with torches.* Observers re- 
marked Luther’s wonderfully cheerful countenance as he 
made his way to his place.^ 

The Emperor had intrusted the procedure to Aleander, 
to his confessor Glapion, and to John £ck, who had con- 
ducted the audience on the previous day.* The Official 
was again to have the conduct of matters in his handa 
As soon aa Luther was in his place, Eck ** rushed into 
words ” (prorupU in verbd),^ He began by recapitulating 
what had taken place at the first audience ; and in saying 
that Luther had asked time for consideration, ho insinuated 
that every Christian ought to be ready at all times to give 
a reason for the faith that is in him, much more a learned 
theologian like Luther. He declared that it was now time 
for Luther to answer plainly whether he adhered to the 
contents of the books he had acknowledged to be his, or 
whether he was prepared to recant them. He spoke flrst 
in Latin and then in German, and it was noticed that his 
speech in Latin was very bitter.^ 

Then Luther delivered his famous speech before the 
Diet He had freed himself from the web of intrigue that 

* Beiehdagiakten, iL 864. 

•JHd. p. 2238. 

* Bri^r, AUandtr, etc. pw 172. 

P.S60. 


* Walch, XT. 2801. 

* ReiehUa g takUn, U. S68. 

* Bt/UkAa^gtaHm^ II. 849 
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Aleander had been at such pains to weave round him to 
compel him to silence, and stood forth a free German to 
plead his cause before the most illustrious audience the 
Fatherland could offer to any of its sona 

Before him was the Emperor and his brother Ferdinand, 
Archduke of Austria, destined to be King of the Bomans 
and Emperor in days to come, and beside them, seated, all 
the Electors and the great Princes of the Empire, lay and 
ecclesiastical, among them four Gardinala All round him 
standing, for there was no space for seats, the Counts, Free 
Nobles and Knights of the Empire, and the delegates of 
the groat cities, were closely packed together.^ Ambas- 
sadors and the political agents of almost all the countries 
in Europe were there to swell the crowd — ready to report 
the issue of this momentous day. For all believed that 
whatever weighty business for Germany was discussed 
at this Diet, the question raised by Luther was one of 
European importance, and affected the countries which 
they represented. The rumour had gone about, founded 
mainly on the serene appearance of Luther, that the 
monk was about to recant;* and most of the political 
agents earnestly hoped it might be true. That and that 
only would end, they believed, the symptoms of disquiet 
which the governments of every land were anxiously 
watching. 

The diligence of Wrede has collected and printed in 
the Eeiehstagsakten* several papers, all of which profess 
to give Luther’s speech ; but they are mere summaries, 
some longer and some shorter, and give no indication of 
the power which thrilled the audience. Its effect must be 
sought for in the descriptions of the hearers. 

The specimens of his books which had been collected 
by Aleander were so representative that Luther could speak 
of all his writinga He divided them into three classes. 
He had written books for edification which he could truly 
say had been approved by all men, friends and foes alike^ 

' MjeoDiui, Hiatoria RtfermationiM (Leipilg, 1718), p. 80. 

* JMcMopaaftton, iL 678. * Ibid, pp. 560 ff., 667 ff., 501 ft, eto. 
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and it was soarcelj to be expected that he, the author, 
should be the only man to recant the contents of such 
writings as even the Papal Bull had commended. In a 
second class of writings he bad attacked the papal tyranny 
which all Germany was groaning under; to recant the 
contents of these books would be to make stronger and 
less endurable the monstrous evil he had protested against ; 
he therefore refused to recall such writings; no loyal 
German could do so. He had also written against indi- 
vidual persons who had supported the Papacy ; it was pos- 
sible that he had written too strongly in some places and 
against some men ; he was only a man and not God, and 
was liable to make mistakes ; he remembered how Christ, 
who could not err, had acted when He was accused, and 
imitating Him, he was quite ready, if shown to be wrong, 
by evangelical or prophetic witnesses, to renounce his 
errors, and if he were convinced, he assured the Emperor 
and princes assembled that he would be the first to throw 
his books into the fira He dwelt upon the ][K)wer of the 
word of God which must prevail over everything, and 
showed that many calamities in times past had fallen upon 
nations who had neglected its teachings and waminga 
He concluded as follows: 

1 do not say that there is any need for my teaching 
or warning the many princes before me, but the duty I owe 
to my Germany will not allow me to recant. With these 
words I commend myself to vour most serene Majesty and to 
your principalities, and humbly beg that you will not permit 
my accusers to triumph over me causelessly. I have spoken 
{Dixiy 

Luther had spoken in Latin ; he was asked to repeat 
what he had said in Ger^n. The Hall had been packed 
the torches gave forth warmth as well as light Luther 
steamed with perspiration, and looked wan and overpowered; 
the heat was intensa Friends thought that the further 
effort would be too much for his strength. The Saxon 
councillor, Frederick von Thun, regardless of etiquette, 
called out loudly, "If you cannot do it you have done 
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enoofl^ Heorr Dootar.**^ But Lather went on and finished 
his address in German. His last words were. “Here 1 
stand {Hie hin leh)" 

Aleander, the papal nuncio, who was not present, relates 
that while Luther was speaking of the books in which he 
bad attacked the Papacy, and was proceeding “ with great 
venom ” to denounce the Pope.* the Emperor ordered him 
to pass from that subject and to proceed with his other 
matters. The Emperor had certainly told the Estates that 
he would not allow the question of Luther's orthodoxy and 
complaints against the Holy See to be discussed together; 
and that lends some support to Aleander’s statement* But 
when it is seen that not one of the dozen deputies present 
who write accounts of the scene mentions the interruption ; 
when it is not found in the official report; when it is 
remembered that Charles could not understand either 
German or Latin, the story of the interruption is a very 
unlikely one. Aleander was not remarkable for his veracity 
— ^‘^a man, to say the least, not bigotedly truthful (rum 
tuperMiose vercus)** says Erasmus ; * and the nuncio on one 
occasion boasted to his masters in Borne that he could lie 
well when occasion required it.* 

Several letters descriptive of the scene, written by men 
who were present in the Diet, reveal the intense interest 
taken by the great majority of the audience in the appear- 
ance and speech of Luther. His looks, his language, the 
attitude in which he stood, are all described. When artists 
portray the scene, either on canvas or in bronze, Luther 
is invariably represented standing upright, his shoulders 
squared, and his head thrown back. That was not how 
he stood before Charles and the Diet. He was a monk. 

^ Luther' t IFcrks (Erlangen edition). Iziv. 870. 

* Bri^r, Alea^uUr, etc. p. 152. 

* Reiekatagtaktem, ii. 630. 

^ Duiderii JBrasmi JtoUrodami Optra Omnia (Leyden, 1708), iU. 1006 1 
*'Jim audio mnltia penuasum, ex meia aeriptis exatitiaae totam hana 
Soolaato prooellam : c^jna Teriaaimi mmoria pradpana anotor fbit HieiODT 
Qiua Alaandar, homo, nt nibil alind dioam, non aopantitioaa Torax.** 

* Bitter. Atmmder, oto. p. 4L 
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trained in the oonventional habits of monkidi humility. 
He stood ¥riih a stoop of the head and shoulders, with the 
knees slightly bent, and without gesturea The only traoe of 
bodily emotion was betrayed by bending and straightening his 
knees.^ He addressed the Emperor and the Estates with 
all respect , — ** Most serene Lord and Emperor, most illus- 
trious Princes, most clement Lords," — and apologised for 
any lack of etiquette on the ground that he was convent- 
br^ and knew nothing of the ways of Courts ; but it was 
noticed by more than one observer that he did not address 
the spiritual princes present* Many a witness describes 
the charm of his cheerful, modest, but undaunted bearing.* 
The Saxon ofBcial account says, ‘‘Luther spoke simply, 
quietly, modestly, yet not without Christian courage and 
fidelity — in such a way, too, that his enemies would have 
doubtless preferred a more abject spirit and speech " ; and 
it goes on to relate that his adversaries had confidently 
counted on a recantation, and that they were correspond- 
ingly disappointed.^ Many expected that, as he had never 
before been in such presence, the strange audience would 
have disconcerted him ; but, to their wonder and delight, 
he spoke “confidently, reasonably, and prudently, as if 
he were in his own lecture-room.”* Luther himself was 
surprised that the unaccustomed surroundings affected him 
so little. “ When it came to my turn,” he says, “ I just 
went on.” * The beauty of his diction pleased his audience 
— ^*‘inany fair and happy words,” say Dr, Peutinger and 
others.^ 

When Luther had finished, the Official, mindful that it 
was his duty to extract from Luther a distinct recantation, 
addressed him in a threatening manner (increpabundo 
timilis), and told him that his answer had not been to the 
point. The question was that Luther, in some of his books, 
denied decisions of Ck)uncils : Would he reaffirm or recant 
what he had said about these decisions? the Emperor 

* RMiMagmktmf IL SSOd. ■ IM. p. S60. • Ibid. p. 868. 

* IbkL pp. 660, 66L * Mjooniui, Bidaria Brformabiatiii, p. 80. 

•Walidi,ZT. 288. ^ M eh d a g aa H m, iL Hh 

19 * 
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demanded a plain (rum eomutum) answer. ~ If His Imperial 
Majestj desires a plain answer ” said Lather, I will give 
it to him, risgiu eormtUum risque derUatum, and it is this : 
It is impossible for me to recant unless I am proved to be 
in the wrong hj the testimony of Scripture or by evident 
reasoning; I cannot trust either the decisions of Councils 
or of Popes, for it is plain that they have not only erred, 
but have contradicted each other. My conscience is thirled 
to the word of God, and it is neither safe nor honest to act 
against one’s conscience. God help me ! Amen I ” ^ 

When he had finished, the Emperor and the princes 
consulted together; then at a sign from Charles,* the 
Official addressed Luther at some length. He told him 
that in his speech he had abused the clemency of the 
Emperor, and had added to his evil deeds by attacking the 
Pope and Papists (papista) before the Diet. He briefiy 
recapitulated Luther's speech, and said that he had not suffi- 
ciently distinguished between his books and his opinions ; 
there might be room for discussion had Luther brought 
forward anything new, but his errors were old — the errors 
of the Poor Mon of Lyons, of Wiclif, of John and Jerome 
Huss (the learned Official gave Huss a brother unknown 
to history),* which were decided upon at the Council of 
Constance, where the whole German nation had been 
gathered together; he again asked him to retract such 
opiniona To this Luther replied as before, that General 
Councils had erred, and that his conscience did not allow 
him to retract. By this time the torches had burnt to 
their sockets, and the hall was growing dark.* Wearied 
with the crowd and the heat, numbers were preparing to 
leava The Official, making a last effort, called out loudly, 
" Martin, let your conscience alone ; recant your errors and 
you will be safe and sound ; you can never show that a 
Council has erred.” Luther declared that Councils had 
erred, and that he could prove it* Upon this the Emperor 

^ Mehstagsaktm, a 665, •/M&p.SOl. •ML p,8$ln. 

* Ceahlmu, OnmuiUariiu, tte. p. 34. 

• iL 663-368, 681, 683, 631-634. 
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made a sign to end the matter.^ The last words Luther 
was heard to say were, ** God come to my help ** {CM hm 
mir XU hUf)^ 

It is evident from almost all the reports that from the 
time that Luther had finished his great speech there was a 
good deal of confusion, and probably of conversation, among 
the audienca All that the greater portion of those present 
heard was an altercation between Luther and the Official, 
due, most of the Germans thought, to the overbearing 
conduct of Eck, and which the Italians and Spaniards 
attributed to the pertinacity of Luther.* “ Luther asserted 
that Councils had erred several times, and had given 
decisions against the law of God. The Official said No , 
Luther said Yes, and that he could prove it. So the matter 
came to an end for that tima” * But all understood that 
there was a good deal said about the Council of Constance. 

The Emperor left his throne to go to his private 
rooms; the Electors and the princes sought their hotels. 
A number of Spaniards, perceiving that Luther turned to 
leave the tribunal, broke out into bootings, and followed 
**the man of God with prolonged bowlings.'** Then the 
Germans, nobles and delegates from the towns, ringed him 

* Aleander wrote that the Emperor aaid that he did not wiah to hear 
more : U allora Jik deUo per Cesar, ehe basiava etehenen volsvapi^ vdir, em 
quo quittui negava li Conci/ii (Brieger, Aleander, etc. p. 168). 

* Jteiehslagsakten, ii. 862 (Dr. Peutinger to the Counoil of Augsburg). 
The famous endiug : ffie sUhe ieh, ieh kann niehi anders thsin, OoU Kdfe 
mir, Amen, which gives such a dramatic finish to the whole scene, is not 
to ^ found in the very earliest records. It first appeared in an account 
published in Wittenberg without date, but which is probably very early, 
and also in the 1646 edition of Luther's Works, Various versions are given 
of the last words Luther uttered— keif mir. Amen, in the Ada W srm- 
aeiee (Jleiehstagsakten, ii. 667), which are believed to have been corrected by 
Luther himself ; do hel/ mir OoU, denn kein widerspnuK kan ieh niehi ihun. 
Amen, is given by Spalatin in his Annales (p. 41). Every description of the 
scene coming from contemporary sources shows that there was a great deal 
of confusion ; it is most likely that in the excitement men carried away 
only a general impression and not an exact recollection of the last words of 
Luther. If it were not for Dr. Peutinger’s very definite statement written 
almost immediately after the event, there seems to be no reason why the 
diamatic ending should not have been the real one. 

» Mehdagsakten, ii 686. * Ibid, p. m •iMi.^661. 
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nmnd to protect him, and as they passed from the hall 
they all at once, and Lather in the midst of them, thrust 
tormrd arms and raised hands high above their heads, in 
the way that a Gtorman knight was accustomed to do when 
he had unhorsed his antagonist in the tourney, or that a 
German landsknecht did when he had struck a victorious 
blow. The Spaniards rushed to the door shouting after 
Luther, To the fire with him, to the fire I " ^ The crowd 
on the street thought that Luther was being sent to prison, 
and thought of a rescua* Luther calmed them by saying 
that the company were escorting him homa Thus, with 
hands held high in stem challenge to Holy fioman Empire 
and medisval Church, they accompanied Luther to his 
lodging 

Friends had got there before him — Spalatin, ever 
faithful; Oelhafen, who had not been able to reach his 
place in the Diet because of the throng. Luther, with 
beaming face, stretched out both his hands, exclaiming, 

am through, I am through!”* In a few minutes 
Spalatin was called away. He soon returned. The old 
Elector had summoned him only to say, ** How well, father. 
Dr. Luther spoke this day before the Emperor and the 
Estates ; but he is too bold for me.” The sturdy old German 
prince wrote to his brother John, “ From what I have 
heard this day, I will never believe that Luther is a heretic ” ; 
and a few days later, ** At this Diet, not only Annas and 
Gaiaphas, but also Pilate and Herod, have conspired against 
Luther.” Frederick of Saxony was no Lutheran, like his 
brother John and his nephew John Frederick ; and he 
was the better able to express what most German princes 
were thinking about Luther and his appearance before the 

^ ii. 686. Aleander layi that Luther alone raised hn 

hand and made this gesture ; he was not present ; the Spaniard who 
noouiits the incident as given above was a spectator of the scene. 

* LuUur*$ Works (Erlangen edition), Ixiv. 870 ; Wrampelmeyer, Toge- 
ImA Shir Dr. Martin Luihtr, grfilhrt eon Dr, Conrud Cordalut, p. 477 ; 
St dmtndi d$ prttorio ecndnctiut, do fprangon OtmUsn hotfwr, die ssftM^ 
'* STis, part yhr yhn g^anyen f Dm mmM nicM sttn." 

* RekkMageakUn, ii. 868. 
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Diet Even Duke George was stirred to a momentary 
admiration ; and Duke Erio of Brunswick, who had taken 
the papal side, could not sit down to supper without sending 
Lutto a can of Einbecker beer from his own tabla^ As for 
the commonalty, there was a wild uproar in the streets of 
Worms that night — men cursing the Spaniards and Italians, 
and praising Luther, who had compelled the Emperor and 
the prelates to hear what he had to say, and who had 
voiced the complaints of the Fatherland against the Homan 
Curia at the risk of his life. The voice of the people found 
utterance in a placard, which next morning was seen posted 
up on the street comers of the town, Wm to the land 
whose king is a child.§ ** It was the beginning of the 
disillusion of Germany. The people had believed that 
they were securing a Gemiaii Emperor when, in a fit of 
enthusiasm, they had called upon the Electors to choose 
the grandson of Maximilian. They were beginning to find 
that they had selected a Spaniard 

§ 7. The Confererxei. 

Next day (April 19th) the Emperor proposed that 
Luther should bo placed under the ban of the Empire. 
The Estates were not satisfied, and insisted that something 
should bo done to effect a compromise. Luther bad not 
been treated as they had proposed in their memorandum of 
the 19th February. Ho bad been peremptorily ordered to 
retract. The Emperor had permitt^ Aleander to regulate 
the order of procedure on the day previous (April 18th), 
and the result had not been satisfactory. Even the Elector 
of Brandenburg and his brother, the hesitating Archbishop 
of Mainz, did not wish, matters to remain as they wore. 
They knew the feelings of the Gorman people, if they were 
ignorant of the Emperor's diplomatic dealings with the 
Pope. The Emperor gave way, but told them that be would 
let them hear his own view of the matter. Ho produced 
a sheet of paper, and read a short statement prepared by 
■ SfllneokOT, HidaHa . . . D. M. LtiiUri (1675). p. 108. 
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himulf in the French tongae — the language with which 
Qharlee was most familiar. It was the memorable declare- * 
tion of hia own religious position, which has been referred 
to already.^ Aleander reports that several of the princes 
became pale as death when they heard it* In later 
discussions the Emperor asserted with warmth that he 
would never change one iota of his declaration. 

Nevertheless, the Diet appointed a Commission (April 
22nd) to confer with Luther, and at its head was pla^ 
the Archbishop of Trier, who was perhaps the only one 
among the higher ecclesiastics of Germany whom Luther 
thoroughly trusted. They had several meetings with the 
Reformer, the first being on the 24th of April All the 
members of the Commission were sincerely anxious to 
arrange a compromise ; but after the Emperor’s declaration 
that was impossible, as Luther himself clearly saw. No set 
of resolutions, however skilfully framed, could reconcile the 
Emperor's belief that a General Council was infallible and 
Lather's phrase, a conscience bound to the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’* No proposals to leave the final decision to the 
Emperor and the Pope, to the Emperor alone, to the 
Emperor and the Estates, to a future General Council (all 
of which were made), could patch up a compromise between 
two such contradictory standpoints. Compromise must 
fail in a fight of faiths, and that was the nature of the 
opposition between Charles v. and Luther throughout their 
lives. What divided them was no subordinate question 
about doctrine or ritual ; it was fundamental, amounting to 
an entirely different conception of the whole round of 
religion. The moral authority of the individual conscience 
confronted the legal authority of an ecclesiastical assembly. 
In after days the monk regretted that he had not spoken 
out more boldly before the Diet Shortly before his death, 

* Cf. p. 2S4-6. Th« oomplet« text of the Emperor*! deoUretion ii to be 
Ibond in the U. 694 ; rdratemann, Niwn Urkundenbuek 

mr OaeMthU itr nonpi/iedUn Eifthm-RtforwaiMm (Uembnig, 1842), L 76 ; 
knai(at!Wg^ TJu Bmptror Ohoiiet F., L 70 (London, 1902). 

■Brlegir, .dteutir wad Ml, P- 194 (Oothe, 1884): IkmmM 
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Um Empanr espieaaed hu regret that he had not homed 
the obstinate heretic. When the Commusion had failed, 
J ,i|thiir asked leave to reveal hie whole innermost thoughts 
to the Archbishop of Trier, under the seal of oonfMsion, 
and the two had a memorable private interview. Aleander 
fieroel7 attacked the Archbishop for refusing to disclose 
what passed between them ; but the prolate was a Qerman 
bishop with a conscience, and not an unscrupulous 
dependant on a shameless Curia. No one knew what 
Luther's confession was. The Commission had to report 
that its efforts had proved useless. Luther was ordered to 
leave Worms and return to Wittenberg, without preaching 
on the journey ; his safe conduct was to expire in twenty- 
one days after the 26th of April. At their expiry he was 
lift bl A to be seized and put to death as a pestilent heretm. 
There remained only to draft and publish the edict con- 
taining the ban. The days passed, and it did not appear. 

Suddenly the startling news reached Worms that 
Luther had disappeared, no one know where. Aleander, as 
usual, had the most exact information, and gives the fullest 
account of the rumours which were flying about. Coch- 
IsBUS, who was at Frankfurt, sent him a man who had 
been at Eisenach, had seen Luther’s uncle, and had been 
told by him about the capture. Five horsemen had d^ed 
at the travelling waggon, had seized Luther, and had ridden 
off with him. Who the captors were or by whose antbority 
they had acted, no one could tell " Some blame me,” says 
Aleander, “ others the Archbishop of Mainz : would God it 
were true!” Some thought that Sickingen bad carried 
him off to protect him ; others, the Elector of Saxony ; 
others, the Count of Mansfeld. One persistent rumour 
declared that a personal enemy of the Elector of Saxony, 
one TTaim Beheim, had been the captor ; and the Emperor 
rather believed it. On May 14th a letter reached Worms 
saying that Luther's body had boon found in a silver-mine 
pierced with a dagger. The news flew over Germany and 
beyond it that Lnther had been done to death by anissaries 
of the Curia ; and so persistent was the belief, that 
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Ahander prepared to justify the deed by alleging that the 
Befonner had broken the imperial safe conduct by preaching 
at Eisenach and by addressing a concourse of people at 
Frankfurt^ Albert DUrer, in Ghent, noted down in his 
private diary that Luther, “the God-inspired man,** had 
been slain by the Pope and his priests as our Lord had 
been put to death by the priests in Jerusalem. “ 0 God, 
if Luther is dead, who else can expound the Holy Gospel 
to us r* * Friends wrote distracted letters to Wittenberg 
imploring Luther to tell them whether he was alive or 
imprisoned.* The news created the greatest consternation 
and indignation in Worms. The Emperor’s decision had 
been little liked even by the princes most incensed against 
Luther. Aleander could not get even the Archbishop of 
Mains to promise that he would publish it When the 
Commission of the Diet had failed to effect a compromise, 
the doors of the Bathhaus and of other public buildings 
in Worms had been placarded with an intimation that 
four hundred knights had sworn that they would not 
leave Luther unavenged, and the ominous words Bundachuk^ 
Bunddckuh, Bundtehuh had appeared on it The Emperor 
had treated the matter lightly ; but the German Bomanist 
princes had been greatly alarmed.* They knew, if he did 
not, that the union of peasants with the lower nobility had 
been a possible source of danger to Germany for nearly a 
century; they remembered that it was this combination 
which had made the great Bohemian rising successfuL 
Months after the Diet had risen, Bomanist partisans in 
Germany sent anxious communications to the Pope about 

^ Briagtr, und AUmdtTl691 (Ootha, 18S4), pp. 308 ff. | Kalkoff, 

Di§ DifUtKm du JiuiUius AUamdar vam Warmmr JttfaAKapw IBtl (Halla, 
1807 ), pp. 886 ff. 

* Liitaohiih, AibndU Ddrtr^s TagtBueh der Jteim in du yi$d$rkmd§ 
(Upiig. 1884), PPL 83-84. 

*Kold«, AnaitcU» LMsraum (Gotha, 1888), pp. 81, 83: "Qnara, mi 
dootimiiiM Lathara, d ma amaa, d raliquoa, qoi adhao meoom enram tui 
habani, Krangaliiqoa Dai, par ta tanto labore, tanta ema, tot aodoribiia, tot 
pariaolla pmdioati faa adamiia, an riTaa, an oaptua aia." 

«Mag«,XnlJUrWdlMfid«r/5fi(Ooth^ 1884), 168; Xalkoff.M 

dm JfmUmt AlmmUr (HaUab 1807), p 183. 
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the dangers of a oombination of the lesser nobilitj with the 
peasanta^ The condition of Worms had been bad enough 
before and when the news of Luther’s murder reached the 
town the excitement passed all bounda The whole of the 
Imperial Court was in an uproar. When Aleander was 
in the royal apartments the highest nobles in Germany 
pressed round him, telling him that he would be murdered 
even if he were ** clinging to the Emperor’s bosom." Men 
crowded his room to give him information of conspiracies to 
slay both himself and the senior Legate CaracciolL* The 
excitement abated somewhat, but the wiser German princes 
recognised the abiding gravity of the situation, and how 
little the Emperor’s decision had done to end the Lutheran 
movement The true story of Luther’s disappearance was 
not known until long afterwards. After the failure of the 
conferences, the Elector of Saxony summoned two of his 
councillors and his chaplain and private secretary, Si^alatin, 
and asked them to see that Luther was safely hidden until 
the immediate danger was past They were to do what 
they pleased and inform him of nothing. Many weeks 
passed before the Elector and his brother John knew that 
Luther was safe, living in their own castle on the Wart- 
burg. This was his “ Fatmos,’’ where he doffed his monkish 
robes, let the hair grow over his tonsure, was clad os a 
knight, and went by the name of Junker Georg. His 
disappearance did not mean that he ceased to be a 
great leader of men; but it dates the beginning of the 
national opposition to Roma 

J 8. Tht Ban, 

After long delay, the imperial mandate against Luther 
was prepared. It was presented (May 26th) to an informal 
meeting of some members of the Diet after the Elector of 
Saxony and many of Luther’s staunchest supporters had 

^ Cr. LitUr of Coohlsof to the Pope (Jnnt 19th) in Briogor'f ZtiUdirffl 
fOr KMkmtguekiidiU, zfiiL p. IIA 

* Briigtr, IaUMt wmi Aleamder 1691 (Oothn, 18S4), p. 211. 
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left Wonne.* Aleander, who had a large ahare in diaftiiig 
it, brought two copies, one in Latin and the other in 
Oermau, and presented them to Charles on a Sunday 
(May 26 th) after service. The Emperor signed them 
before leaving the church. "Are you contented now?" 
said Charles, with a smile to the Legate; and Aleander 
overflowed with thanks. Few State documents, won by so 
much struggling and scheming, have proved so futila The 
uproar in Cermany at the report of Luther's death had 
warned the German princes to be chary of putting the 
edict into execution. 

The imperial edict against Luther threatened all his 
sympathisers with extermination. It practically proclaimed 
an Albigensian war in Germany. Charles had banded it to 
Aleander with a smila Aleander despatched the document 
to Borne with an exultation which could only find due 
expression in a quotation from Ovid's Art of Love, Pope 
Leo celebrated the arrival of the news by comedies and 
musical entertainmenta But calm observers, foreigners in 
Germany, saw little cause for congratulation and less for 
mirth. Henry viiL wrote to the Archbishop of Mainz 
congratulating liim on the overthrow of the " rebel against 
Christ"; but Wolsey's agent at the Diet informed his 
master that he believed there were one hundred thousand 
Germans who were still ready to lay down their lives in 
Luther's defence.* Velasco, who had struck down the 
Spanish rebels in the battle of Villalar, wrote to the 
Emperor that the victory was God's gratitude for his deal- 
ings with the heretic monk ; but Alfonso de Valdis, the 
Emperor's secretary, said in a letter to a Spanish corre- 
spondent : 

“Here you have, as some imagine, the end of this 
tragedy ; but I am persuaded it is not the end, but the 

^ Th« important olausea in the Edict of Worms aro printed in Emil 
Raioh'i StltH DocumtnU illudroting Mediaval and Modtni Hitiary (London, 

1006). p. 200. 

* LdUn and Papen, Forngn and DomeMie, qftht Rtign of Homry F///., 
ui. i. p. ooQUXTiii. Letter from TnneUl to Wobey of date Jannaiy 31st, 
1631 . 
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beginnins of it For I see that the minds of the Germans 
are greatly exasperated against the Roman See, and the^ do 
not seem to attach gr^t importance to the Emperor's edicts ; 
for since their publication, Luther's books are sold with 
impunity at every step and corner of the streets and market- 
places. From this you will easily guess what will happen 
when the Emperor leaves. This evil might have been cured 
with the greatest advantage to the Christian common- 
wealth, had not the Pope refused a General Council, had he 
preferred the public weal to his own private interests. But 
while he insists that Luther shall be condemned and burnt, I 
see the whole Christian commonwealth hurried to destruc- 
tion unless God Himself help us." 

Vald&s, like Gattinnm and other councillors of Charles, 
was a follower of Erasmus. Ho lays the blame of all on 
the Pope. But what a disillusion this Diet of Worms 
ought to have been to the ErasmiansI The Humanist 
young sovereigns and the Humanist Pope, from whom so 
much had been expected, congratulating each other on 
Luther's condemnation to the stake ! 

The foreboding of Alfonso de Valdfcs was amply justi- 
fied. Luther’s books became more po])ular than over, and 
the imperial edict did nothing to prevent their sale either 
within Germany or beyond it Alcander was soon to loam 
thi& He had retired to the Netherlands, and busied himself 
with auto-da-fia of the prohibited writings ; but he had to 
confess that they were powerless to prevent the spread of 
Luther's opinions, and he declared that the only remedy 
would be if the Emperor seized and burnt half a dozen 
Lutherans, and confiscated all their proj)erty.^ The edict 
had been published or repeated in lands outside Germany 
and in the family possessions of the House of Ilapsburg. 
Henry viii. ordered Luther’s books to be burnt in England ; * 
the States of Scotland prohibited their introduction into 
the realm under the severest penalties in 1526.* But such 

■ Brieger, AUanAn Lvihsr 1621 1884 ), p. 288 ; of. pp. 249 (f. 

* amd Papen, Fordgn and Dcmutic, qfUu Mgn cf Hiory fill, 

Ui. 449 , 485 . 

'ilc<.iWf.iSM.iL295. 
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edicts were eaeflj evaded, and the prohibited writings found 
iheir way into Spain, Italy, France, Flanders, and elsewhere, 
concealed in bales of merchandisei In Germany there was 
no need for concealment; the imperial edict was not 
merely disregarded, but was openly scouted. The great 
Strassburg publisher, Oruniger, apologised to his customers, 
not for publishing Luther’s books, but for sending forth 
a book against him ; and Cochkeus declared that printers 
gladly accepted any MS. against the Papacy, printed it 
graiia, and spent pains in issuing it with taste, while every 
defender of the established order had to pay heavily to 
get his book printed, and sometimes could not secure a 
printer at any cost 


§ 9. Papular Literature 

The Information movement may almost be said to 
have created the German book trada The earliest German 
printed books or rather booklets were few in number, and 
of no great importance — ^little books of private devotion, 
of popular medicine, herbals, almanacs, travels, or public 
proclamationa Up to 1618 they barely exceeded fifty 
a year. But in the years 1518-1523 they increased 
enormously, and four-fifths of the increase were contro- 
versial writings prompted by the national antagonism to 
the Boman Curia. This increase was at first due to Luther 
alone but from 1621 onwards he had disciples, fellow- 

Blake in hie lkut9eh§ OesehiehU m ZeiUUUr der Jte/ormaUcn 
(Sad ed., Ldpiig, 1882), ii. 66, end Dr. Burkheidt, enhiyiit et Weimar, 
in the Ziitickr^ far di$ hi$Uriach$ ThsotogU (Gotha) for 1862, p. 466 — 
both fonnding on the confeeeedlj imperfeot information to be found in 
Fanxer'i AumaUn dtr dltemi dealMAni LUUrotur (1788-1802)— hare made 
the following oaloulationa : — the nnmber of printed booki ieioed in the 
Gennan language, and within German/, from 1480-1600, did not exceed 
ftutj a jear ; the yean 1600-1612 ehow about the aame average ; in the 
jmt 1618 the number of books and booklets issued from German pwsi In 
the German language was 86 ; in 1614 it was 47 ; in 1616, 46 ; in 1616, 66 ; 
in 1617, 87 i thsn Luther's printed appeals to the Gennan people began to 
appear in the shape of sermons, traota, oontrovenlal writings, ete., and the 
Gennan puhlioationa of the year 1618 rose to 71, of which no leia than SO 
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workers, opponents, oil oring in a popolar way the German 
language, the effective literary power of which had been 
discovered hy the Befotmer.* These writers spread the 
new ideas among the people^ high and low, throughout 
Germany.* 

There are few traces of combined action in the anti- 
Bomanist writings in the earlier stages of the controversy ; 
it needed literary opposition to give them a iwnhUnna of 
unity. Each writer looks at the general question from 
his own individual point of view. Luther is the hero with 
nearly all, and is spoken about in almost extravagant 
terms. He is the prophet of Germany, the Elias that was 
to come, the Angel of the Bevelation " flying through the 
mid-heaven with the everlasting Gospel in his hands," the 
national champion who was brought to Worms to he silenced, 
and yet was heard by Emperor, princes, and papal nuncioa 
Some of the authors were still inclined to make Erasmus 
their leader, and declared that they were fighting under 
the banner of that " Knight of Christ " ; others looked on 
Erasmus and Luther as fellow-workers, and one homely 
pamphlet compares Erasmus to the miller who grinds the 
flour, and Luther to the baker who bakes it into bread 
to feed the peopla Perhaps the most striking feature of 

were from Luther's pen ; in 1619 the totnl number wm 111, of which 60 
were Lnther'e ; in 1620 the total wae 208, of which 188 were Lather's ; in 
1621 (when Luther was in the Wartburg), Lather published 20 separate 
booklets ; in 1622, 180 ; and in 1628 the total number was 498, of wbioh 
180 were Lather’s ; cf. Weller, RtperloHwn Typograpkieum (NOrdlingen, 
1884-1874), for ftir^er information. From Lnther'e Lrtter to the Nttmbeif 
Council (Enders, t. 244), it may be inferred th^t the first edition of saeh of 
bis writings was usually sold out in seren or eight weeks. 

* It was Luther's appeal to the ChrUiia^ NtMlUy tif tkt Oerman Nalim 
which taught Ulrich son Hutti'u the powers of the Oerman langnags; 
Strauss, UlHeh von EutUn, Hu Lif* omd Tima (London, 1874), p. 241. 

* A number of the more important of these controversial writings have 
been reprinted under the title FlngoeKrtfU/n am dor Rtfora HamouU In 
the very useful series Noudnukt dovAodur lAUoratyjworho, in the coarse of 
pnblication by Niemeyer of Halle ; cf. also Knosynski, Tkmmrm lAef- 
U/rvm kiotofiam R^ofmaiorvm iUmtoarnUum (Leipaig, 1870) ; 0. Schade, 
SaRron wad FaoqwUlon am dor RtformaliomioU^ 8 toIsl (Hoover, 186^ 
1868). 
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th6 was iba appaaranoa of numberless anonjrmoni 
pamphlets, purporting to be written by the unlearned for 
the unlearned. They are mostly in the form of dialogues, 
and the scene of the conversations recorded was often 
the village alehouse, where burghers, peasants, weavers, 
tailors, and shoemakers attack and vanquish in argument 
priests, monks, and even bishopa One striking feature of 
this new popular literature is the glorification of the 
German peasant He is always represented as an upright, 
simple-minded, reflective, and intelligent person, skilled in 
Bible lore, and even in Church history, and knowing as 
much of Christian doctrine "as three priests and mora” 
He may be compared with the idealist peasant of the 
pre-revolution literature in France, although he lacks the 
refinement, and knows nothing of high-flown moral senti- 
ment; but he is much liker the Jak Upland or Piers 
Plowman of the days of the English Lollards. Jak Upland 
and Hans Mattock (ITantAaru), both hate the clergy and 
abominate the monks and the begging friars, but the 
(German eihibits much more ferocity than the Englishman. 
The Lollard describes the fat friar of the earlier English 
days with his swollen dewlap wagging under his chin 
" like a great goose-egg," and contrasts him with the pale, 
poverty-stricken peasant and his wife, going shoeless to 
work over ice-bound roads, their steps marked with the 
blood which oozed from the cut feet; the German pam- 
phleteer pours out an endless variety of savage nicknames 
—cheese-hunters, sausage-villains, begging-sacks, sourmilk 
crocks, the devil’s fat pigs, eta etc. It is interesting 
to note that most of this coarse controversial literature, 
which appeared between 1518 and 1623, came from those 
regions in South Germany where the social revolution had 
found an almost permanent establishment from the year 
1603. It was the sign that the old spirit of communist 
and religious enthusiasm, which had shown itself spasmodi- 
cally since the movement under Hans Bohm, h^ never 
been extinguished, and it was a symptom that a peasants* 
war might not be far off. Very little was needed to 
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kindle afreaL the imouldering hatred of the peasant against 
the prieeta When (German patriots declaimed against the 
exactions of the Roman Curia, the peasant thought of the 
great and lesser tithes, of the marriage, baptismal, and 
burial fees demanded from him by his own parish priest 
When Reformers and popular preachers denounced the 
scandals and corruptions in the Church, the peasant applied 
them to some drunken, evil - living, careless priest whom 
he knew. It should he rememhered that the character 
KwnthanB was invented in 1620, not by a Lutheran 
sympathiser, but by Thomas Mumer, one of Luther’s most 
determined opponents,^ when he was still engaged in writing 
against the clerical disorders of the timea ' This virulent 
attack on priests and monks had other sources than the 
sympathy for Luther.* It was the awakening of old 
memories, prompted partly by an underground ceaseless 
Hussite propaganda, and partly, no doubt, by the new ideas 
so universally prevalent 

Some of this coarse popular literature had a more 
direct connection with the Lutheran movement A 
booklet which appeared in 1621, entitled Ths New 
and ilw Old God, and which had an immense circulation, 
may be taken as an exampla Like many of its kind, 
it had an illustrated title-page, which was a graphic 
summary of its contents. There appeared as the repre- 
sentatives of the New Ood, the Pope, some Church 
Fathers, and beneath them, Cajetan, Silvester Prierias, 
Eck, and Faher ; over-against them were the Old Ood as 
the Trinity, the four Evangelists, St. Paul with a sword, 
and behind him Luther. It attacked the ceremonies, the 
elaborate services, the obscure doctrines which had been 
thrust on the Church by bloody persecutions, and had 

* Marntr wm in Englnnd in 1628 hoping for nn Aodionoe from Hanrj 

viiL, In whom defence he had written against Lather. **The king desirsi 
out of pitj that he ahonld return to Germany, for he was one of the chief 
stays against the faction of Lothar, and ordered Wolsey to pay him £100.** 
Ot Letter of Sir Thomas More to Wols^ : letten Paptn, F9r§ign muf 

IkmtMt, Hmry 7111., ill. iL 8270. 

* Compare chapter on Social Co n diti on s, pp. 06 ft 
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obanged Ghiistiaiiitj into Judaism, and contrasted them 
with the iTTifthftng m g Word of the Old God, with its simple 
story of salvation and its simple doctrines of faith, hope, 
and lova To the same class belong the writings of the 
voluminous controversialist, John Eberlin of Gtinzburg, 
whom his opponents accused of seducing whole provinces, 
so effective were his appeals to the common man. He 
began by a pamphlet addressed to the young Emperor, and 
publish^, either immediately before or during the earlier 
sitting of the Diet of Worms in 1521, a daring appeal, in 
which Luther and Ulrich von Button are called the 
messengers of Qoi to their generation. It was the first 
of a series of fifteen, all of which were in circulation before 
the beginning of November of the same year.^ They were 
called the ** Confederates (Bundsgenassen), The contents 
of these and other pamphlets by Eberlin may be guessed 
from their titles — 0/ the forty days' fast lefore Easter and 
others v>hidi pitifully oppress Christian folk. An exherta- 
turn to aU Christians that they take pity on Nuns, How 
very dangerous it it that priests have not toives (the frontis- 
piece represents the marriage of a priest by a bishop, in 
the background the marriage of two monks, and two 
musicians on a raised seat). Why there is no money in 
the country. Against the false ekrgy, harefooted monks, 
and Franeiseasu, eta, eta He exposes as trenchantly as 
Luther did the systematic robbery of Germany to benefit 
the Boman Curia— 300,000 gulden sent out of the country 
every year, and a million more given to the begging friara 
He wrote fiercely against the monks who take to this life, 
because they were too lazy to work like honest people, and 
called them all sorts of nicknames — doister sunns, the 
Dsvits Umdskneehts, eta, twenty-four thousand of them 
sponge on Germany and four hundred thousand on the 
rest of Europa He tells of a parish priest who thought 
that he must really begin to read the Scriptures: his 

* BbtrUn*a moat Important pampMoti bara been aditad by Endan and 
pabliabad in Niamayor'a Fl^gmkrifUm dar Rtfor metim w mit , and torn 
Hot. iL ST. and srilL of tba aerlm (Hallo, ISM, IMO. 190%), 
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pariflhioiien are reading it, the mothers to the children 
and the house-fathers to the household; they trouble 
him with questions taken from it, and he is often at 
his wit’s end to answer; he asked a friend where he 
ought to begin, and was told that there was a good 
deal about priests and their duties in the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus; he read, and was horrified to find 
that bishops and priests ought to be “husbands of one 
wife,” eta Eberlin had been a Franciscan monk, and was 
true to the revolutionary traditions of his Order. He 
preached a social as well as an evangelical reformation. 
The Franciscan Order sent forth a good many Beformers : 
men like Stephen Eampen, who had come to' adopt views 
like those of Eberlin without any teaching but the leadings 
of his heart ; or John Brissmann, a learned student of the 
Scholastic Theology, who like Luther had found that it did 
not satisfy the yearnings of his soul; or like Frederick 
Mccum (Myconius), whose whole spiritual development was 
very similar to that of Luther. Pamphlets like those of 
Eberlin, and preaching like that of Eampen, had doubtless 
«ome influence in causing popular risings against the priests 
that were not uncommon throughout Germany in 1621, 
after the Diet of Worms had ended its sittings — the Erfurt 
tumult, which lasted during the months of April, May, 
June, and July, may be instanced as an exampla 


§ 10. The Spread of Luther's Teaching, 

It may be said that the very year in which the 
imperial edict against Luther was published (1621) gave 
evidence that a silent movement towards the adoption of 
the principles for which Luther was testifying had begun 
among monks of almost all the different Ordersi The 
Aiigustinian Eremites, Luther's own Order, had been 
largely influenced by him. Whole communities, with 
the prior at their head, had declared for the Beformation 
both in Germany and in the Low Oountries. No other 
monastic Order was so decidedly upon the side of the 
to* 
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Beformer, bat monks of all kinds joined in preaching and 
the new doctrines. Martin Bucer had been a 
Dominican, Otto Braunfells a Carthusian, Ambrose Blauer a 
Benedictine. The case of Oecolampadius (John Hussgen (?) 
Hausschein) was peculiar. He had been a distinguished 
Humanist, had come under serious religious impressioxis, 
and had entered the Order of St. Bridget ; but he was not 
long there when he joined the ranks of the Beformers^ and 
was sheltered by Franz von Sickingen in his castle at 
Ebemberg.^ Urban Bhegius, John Eck's most trusted 
and most talented student at Ingolstadt, had become a 
Carmelite, and had quitted bis monastery to preach the 
doctrines of Luther. John Bugenhagen belonged to the 
Order of the Prsemonstratenses. He was a learned 
theologian. Luther’s struggle against Indulgences had 
displeased him. He got hold of The Bahyl(mian Captivity 
of the Christian Church, and studied it for the purpose 
of refuting it. The study so changed him that he felt 
that “the whole world may be wrong, but Luther is 
right ** ; be won over his prior and most of his companions, 
and became the Beformer of Pomerania. 

Secular priests all over Germany declared for the new 
evangelical doctrines. The Bishop of Samlund in East 
Prussia boldly avowed himself to be on Luther’s side, and 
was careful to have the Lutheran doctrines preached 
throughout his diocese; and other bishops showed them- 
selves favourable to the new evangelical faith. Many of. 
the most influential parish priests did the like, and their 
congregations followed them. Sometimes the superior 
clergy forbade the use of the church, and the people 
followed their pastor while he preached to them in the 
fields. Sometimes (as in the case of Hermann Tast) the 
priest preached under the lime trees in the churchyard, and 

> OteoUmpMliiif if thought bj BScking to hoTo boon tho onthor of tho 
odobnted pomphlot, NrJcmtXana (Snmmor, 1621 ), ofton ottribntod to 
Hutton. Mokingon if ono of tho opookon; tho onthor ohowf on oo> 
qnointonoo with Soriptnro ond with thoologj whioh Hatton eonld fooieoly 
ooBunond ; ond tho idoo of oonlorioftiool poli^ okotohod foomo to bo tokoa 
froB MfifiUno of Podno. 
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hifl pariflhioDeiB came anned to protect him. If prieata 
were lacking to preach the Lutheran doctrines, laymen 
came forward. If they could not preach, they could wifig 
hymns. Witness the poor weaver of Magdeburg, who took 
his stand near the statue of Kaiser Otto in the market- 
place, and sang two of Luther's hymns, ‘*Aus tiefer Not schrei 
loh zu dir,- and " Es woll' uns Gott gnadig sein," while the 
people crowded round him on the morning of May 6th, 
1624. The Bllrgermeister coming from early Mass heard 
him, and ordered him to be imprisoned, but the crowd 
rescued him. Such was the beginning of the Reformation 
in Magdeburg.^ When men dared not, women took their 
placa Argula Orunbach, a student of the Scriptures and 
of Luther's writings, challenged the University of Ingol- 
stadt, under the eyes of the great Dr. Eck himself, to a 
public disputation upon the truth of Luther's position. 

Artists lent their aid to spread the new ideas, and 
many cartoons made the doctrines and the aims of the 
Reformers plain to the common peopla These pictures 
were sometimes used to illustrate the title-pages of the 
controversial literature, and were sometimes published as 
separate broadsides. In one, Christ is portrayed standing 
at the door of a house, which represents His Church. He 
invites the people to enter by the door; and Popes, 
cardinals, and monks are shown climbing the walls to get 
entrance in a clandestine fashion.* In another, entitled 
the Triumph of Truth, the common folk of a German town 
are represented singmg songs of welcome to honour an 
approaching procession. Moses, the patriarchs, the prophets, 
and the apostles, carry on their shoulders the Ark of the Holy 
Soripturea Hutten comes riding on his warhorse, and to 

' HttlMd, DU dtr R^ormatUn 4m d§r Siadt MogidUirg 

(Ifagdebug, 1888), p. 40. 

* The woodcut wm flnt lued to fllnitnta Hadj Soohi* poem, Dor gut 
Hilt und dor bta Hirt, JohAunii am Zebcudra Oapitel ** ; and la giran in a 
Roiimila reproduction of aeTeral of Hana Sacha' poama, aaored and aaoular, 
antitlad HamM SadkM m Otwamdi seiner Zeit, Ootba, 1821. The poama wan 
ovIginaUj iaanad aa largo brood-ahoeta iUuatratad with a alngla woodcut, and 
MO meant to bo Sxad on the waUa of rooma. 
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the tail of the horse is attached a chain which encloaes a 
crowd of ecdesiastios — an archbishop with his mitre fallen 
off, the Pope with his tiara in the act of tumbling and his 
pontifical staff broken ; after them, cardinals, then monks 
figured with the heads of cats, pigs, calves, eta Then comes 
a triumphal car drawn bj the four living creatures, who 
represent the four evangelists, on one of which rides 
an angel Carlstadt stands upright in the front of the 
car ; Luther strides alongsida In the car, Jesus sits say- 
ing, I am the Way^ and the Truth, and the Life, Holy 
martyrs follow singing songs of praisa Qerman burghers 
are spreading their garments on the road, and boys and girls 
are strewing the path with flowers.^ Perhaps the most 
important work of this kind was the Passional Ghristi et 
Antichristi.* Luther planned the book, Luke Cranach 
designed the pictures, and Melanchthon furnished the texts 
from Scripture and the quotations from Canon Law. It is 
a series of pairs of engravings representing the lives of our 
Lord and of the Pope, so arranged that wherever the book 
opened two contrasting pictures could be seen at the same 
tima The contrasts were such as these: — Jesus washing 
the disciples' feet; the Pope holding out his toe to be 
kissed : Jesus healing the wounded and the sick ; the Pope 
presiding at a tournament : Jesus bending under His Cross ; 
the Pope carried in state on men's shoulders : Jesus driving 
the money-changers out of the Temple ; the Pope and his 
servants taming a church into a market for Indulgences, 
and sitting surrounded with strong boxes and piles of com. 
It was a ** good book for the laity," Luther said. 

One of the signs of the times was the enthusiasm 
displayed in the imperial cities for the cause of Luther. 
The way had been prepared. Burgher songs had for long 
flosorib^ the ecclesiastical abuses, and had borne witness 

‘ Hiiny of theae RefonDation cartoons are to bo fonnd in O. Hirth, 
Kuliurg$$ekiehUiehi$ BUtUrbuek aus drei JahrhutuUrUn, L ii. (Mnnloh, 
1806), and one or two in the iUnatrationa in Ton Beaold, (TtadUdUe d§r 
dmfiehm (Berlin, 1800). 

* The FaesUmai CkrUH at AiOkkriaH haa bean raprodnrad in lacaimile 
bf W. SAant (Berlin, 1886). 
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to the widespread hatred of the clergy diared in bj the 
townsfolk. Wolfgang Capito and Frederick Meoum 
(MyconiusX both sons of burghers, inform us that their 
fathers taught them when they were boys that Indulgences 
were nothing but a speculation on the part of cunning 
priests to get their hands into the pockets of simple- 
minded laity. Keen observers of the trend of public 
feeling like Wimpheling and Pirkheimer bad noticed with 
some alarm the gradual spread of the Hussite propaganda 
in the towns, and had made the fact one of their reasons 
for desiring and insisting on a reformation of the Churoh. 
The growing sympathy for the Hussite opinions in the 
cities is abundantly apparent Some leading Reformers, 
Capito for instance, told their contemporaries that they bad 
frequently listened to Hussite discouises when they were 
boys ; and the libraries of burghers not infrequently con- 
tained Hussite pamphlets. Men in the towns had been 
reading, thinking, and speaking in private to their familiar 
friends about the disorders in the life and doctrine of the 
Church of their days, and were eager to welcome the first 
symptoms of a genuine attempt at reform. 

The number of editions of the German Vulgate, rude 
as many of these versions were, shows what a Bible- 
reading people the German burghers had become, enables 
us to wonder less at the way in which the controversial 
writers assume that the laity knew as mucli of the 
Scriptures as the clergy, and lends credibility to con- 
temporary assertions that women and artisans knew their 
Bibles better than learned men at the Universities. 

These things make us understand how the towns- 
men were prepared to welcome Luther's simple scriptural 
teaching, how bis writings found such a sale aU over 
Germany, how they could say that he taught what all 
men had been thinking, and said out boldly what all men 
had been whispering in private. They explain how the 
burghers of Strassburg nailed Luther’s Ninety-five Theses 
to the doors of every church and parsonage in the city in 
1518; how the citizens of Constance drove away with 
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thr6ftt8 th6 imperiAl iii6B8exig6r who oame to publish ths 
Edict of Wonns in their town ; how the people of Basel 
applauded their pastor when he carried a copy of the 
Ifcriptares instead of the Host in the procession on Corpus 
Christi Day; how the higher clergy of Strassbuig could 
not expel the nephew and successor of the famed Gteiler 
of Keysersberg although he was accused of being a follower 
of Luther; and how his friend Matthew Zell, when he 
was prohibited from preaching in the pulpit from which 
f Ceiler had thundered, was able to get carpenters to erect 
another in a comer of the great cathedral, from which he 
spoke to the people who crowded to hear him. When the 
clergy persuaded the authorities in many towns (Coslar, 
Danzig, Worms, etc.) to close the churches against the 
evangelical preachers, the townspeople listened to their 
sermons in the open air ; but generally from the first the 
civic authorities sided with the people in welcoming a 
powerful evangelical preacher. Matthew Zell and, after 
him, Martin Bucer became the Beformers of Strassburg: 
Eettenbach and Eberlin, of Ulm; Oecolampadius and 
XTrbanus Bhegius, of Augsburg; Andrew Osiander, of 
Niiraberg; John Brenz, of Hall, in Swabia; Theobald 
PellicanuB (Fellicanus, ie. of Yilligheim), of Nordlingen; 
Matthew Alber, of Beutlingen ; John Lachmann, of 
Heilbron ; John Wanner, of Constance ; and so on. The 
gilds of MatUningtrs welcomed the Beformation. The 
greatest of the civic poets, Hans Sachs of Numberg, was 
a diligent collector and reader of Luther’s books. He 
published in 1523 his famous poem, "The Wittenberg 
Nightingale ” {Du WiUembergiaeh NachiigaU^ Du man jilt 
hJQrti ^iherall). The nightingale was Luther, and its song 
told that the moonlight with its pale deceptive gleams and 
ftB deep shadows was passing away, and the glorious sun 
was rising. The author praises the utter simplicity of 
Luther's scriptural teaching, and contrasts it with the 
quirks and subtleties of Bomish doctrina Even a peasant, 
he says, can understand and know that Luther’s teaching 
is good and sound. In a later short poem he contrasts 
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evangelical and Bomish preaching. The original edition waa 
illuBtrated by a woodcut showing two preachers addressing 
their respective audiences. The one is saying, Thu miUk 
(As Lord \ and the other, Tkm aaith the Pape. 

§ 11. Andrew Bodenetein of CarldadL^ 

Every great movement for reform bears within it the 
seeds of revolution, of the ** tumult,” as Erasmus called it, 
and Lather’s was no exception to the general rule. Every^ 
Reformer who would carry through his reforming ideas 
successfully has to struggle against men and circumstances 
making for the tumult,” almost as strenuously as against 
the abuses he seeks to overcoma We have already seen 
how these germs of revolution abounded in Germany, and 
how the revolutionists naturally allied themselves with the 
Reformer, and the cause he sought to promota 

While Luther was hidden away in the Wartburg, the 
revolution seized on Wittenberg. At first his absence did 
not seem to make any difference. The number of students 
had increased until it was over a thousand, and the town 
itself surprised eye-witnesses who were acquainted with 
other University towns in Germany. The students went 
about unarmed ; they mostly carried Bibles under their 
arms ; they saluted each other as ” brothers at one in 
Christ.” No rift bad yet appeared among the band of 
leaders, although his disappointment in not obtaining the 
Provostship of All Saints had begun to isolate Andrew 
Bodensteinof Carlstadt. Unanimity did not mean dulness; 
Wittenberg was seething with intellectual Ufa Since its 
foundation the University had been distinguished for weekly 
PubUc Disputations in which students and professors took 
part In the earUer years of its existence the theses dis- 
cussed had been suggested by the Scholastic Theology and 
Philosophy in vogue ; but since 1618 the new questions 
which were stirring Germany had been the subjects of 
debate, and this h^ given a life and eagerness to the 

‘ H. Btfga Atidrmi BiMUntUmvtm KarlMad^ 2 Tola. (Ltipric, lOOS). 
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Uniyenil^ exercises. When Justus Jonas came to Witten- 
berg from Erfurt, he wrote enthuaiBstically to a friend 
.about the "unbelievable wealth of spiritual interests in 
the little town of Wittenberg.” None of the professors 
took a keener interest in these Public Discussions than 
Andrew Bodenstein of Corlstadt He had been a verj 
successful teacher ; had come under Luther's magnetic in- 
fluence; and had accepted the main ideas of the new 
doctrines. He had not the full-blooded humanity of 
^uther, nor his sympathetic tact, nor his practical insight 
into how things would work. He lacked altogether 
Luther’s solid basis of conservative feeling, which made 
him know by instinct that new ideas and new things could 
only flourish and grow if they were securely rooted in what 
was old. It was enough for Garlstadt that his own idea8» 
however hastily evolved, were clear, and his aims beneficent, 
to make him eager to see them at once reduced to practice. 
He had the temperament of a revolutionary rather than that 
of a Beformer. 

He was strongly impressed with the fundamental con- 
tradictions which he believed to exist between the new 
evangelical doctrines preached by Luther and the theories 
and practices of the mediaeval religious life and worship. 
This led him to attack earnestly and bitterly monastic 
vows, celibacy, a distinctive dress for the clergy, the idea 
of a propitiatory sacrifice in the Mass, and the presence 
and use of images and pictures in the churches. He intro- 
duced all these questions of practical interest into the 
University weekly Public Discussions ; he published theses 
upon them ; he printed two books — one on monastic vows 
and the other on the Mass — which had an extensive circula- 
tion both in Gorman and in Latin (four editions were speedily 
exhausted). The prevailing idea in all these publications, 
perhaps implied rather than expressed, was that the new 
evangelical liberty could only be exercised when everything 
which suggested the ceremonies and usages of the medusval 
religious life was swept away. His strongest denunciations 
were reserved for the practice of celibacy ; he dwelt on the 
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diviii6 iDBtitiitioii of inAniago, its moral and spiritual nooss- 
sity^and taught that the compulsory marriage of the clergy 
was better than the enforc^ celibacy of the meduaval 
Church. Zwilling, a young Augustinian Eremite, whose 
preaching gifts had praised by Luther, went even 
further than Garlstadt in his fiery denunciation of the 
Mass as an idolatrous practica 

The movement to put these exhortations in practice 
began first among the clergy. Two priests in parishes 
near Wittenberg married ; several monks left their doisters 
and donned lay garments ; Melanohtbon and several of his 
students, in semi-public fashion, communicated in both 
kinds in the parish church on Michaelmas Day (Sept 29th), 
1521, and his example seems to have been followed by 
other companies. 

Zwilling’s fiery denunciations of the idolatry of the 
Mass stirred the commonalty of the town. On Christmas 
Eve (Dec. 24~26), 1521, a turbulent crowd invaded the 
parish church and the Church of All Sainta In the 
former they broke the lamps, threatened the priests, and 
in mockery of the worship of praise they sang folk- 
songs, one of which began : “ There was a maid who lost 
a shoe "—so the indignant clergy complained to the 
Elector.^ 

Next day, Christmas, Garlstadt, who was archdeacon, 
conducted the service in All Saints* Church. He had 
doffed his clerical robes, and wore the ordinary drees of a 
layman. He preached and then dispensed the Lord’s 
Supper in an “evangelical fashion.” He read the usual 
service, but omitted everything which taught a propitiatory 
sacrifice ; he did not elevate the Host ; and he placed the 
Bread in the hands of every communicant, and gave the 
Gup into their handa On the following Sundays and fes- 
tival days the Sacrament of the Supper was dispensed in 
the same manner, and we are told that “ hie paene urbs et 
ouncta civitas communicavit sub utraque specie.” 

* Ct Bu,., Andrtat Btdmitin vem KarUaH, i- W7 ; tb. IrtUr b 
Fiated in iL 6S8-M>. 
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During the olosing days of the year 1621, 86 full of 
ezoitement for the people of Wittenberg, three men, 
^known in history as the Zwickau Prophets, came to the 
town (Dea 27 th). Zwickau, lying about sixty-four miles 
south of Wittenberg, was the centre of the weaving trade 
of Saxony, and contained a large artisan population. We 
have seen that movements of a religious-communistio kind 
had from time to time appeared among the Oerman 
artisans and peasants since 1476. Nicolaus Storch, a 
weaver in Zwickau, proclaimed that he had visions of the 
Angel Gabriel, who had revealed to him : " Thou shalt sit 
with me on my throna” He began to preach. Thomas 
Miinzer, who had been appointed by the magistrates to 
be town preacher in St. Mary's, the principal church in 
Zwickau, praised his discourses, declaring that Storch ex- 
pounded the Scriptures better than any priest Some 
writers have traced the origin of this Zwickau movement 
to Hussite teachings. Miinzer allied himself with the ex- 
treme Hussites after the movement had begun, and paid 
a visit to Bohemia, taking with him some of his intimates , 
but our sources of information, which are scanty, do not 
warrant any decided opinion about the origin of the out- 
break in Zwickau. After some time Storch and others 
were forced to leave the town. Three of them went to 
Wittenberg — Storch himself, the seer of heavenly visions, 
another weaver, and Marcus Thoma Stubner, who had once 
been a pupil of Melanchthon, and was therefore able to 
introduce his companions to the Wittenberg circle of Re- 
formers. Their arrival and addresses increased the excite- 
ment both in the town and in the University. Melanchthon 
welcomed his old pupil, and was impressed by the presence 
of a certain spiritual power in Stubner and in his com- 
panions. Some of their doctrines, however, especially their 
rejection of infant baptism, repelled him, and he gradually 
withdrew from their companionship. 

Garlstadt took advantage of the strong excitement in 
Wittenberg to press on the townspeople and on the magis- 
trates his scheme of reformation ; and on Jan. 24th, 1622 
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the authorities of the town of Wittenberg published their 
famous ordinance. 

This document^ the first of numerous oivio and terri-* 
tonal attempts to express the new evangelical ideas in 
legislation, deserves careful study.^ It concerns itself 
almopt exclusively with the reform of social life and of 
public, worship.. It enjoins the institution of a common 
chest to be under the charge of two of the magistrates, 
two of the townsmen, and a public notary. Into this the 
revenues from ecclesiastical foundations were to be placed, 
the annual revenues of the guilds of workmen, and other 
specified monies. Definite salaries were to be paid to 
the priests, and support for the poor and for the monks 
was to be taken from this common fund. Begging, 
whether by ordinary beggars, monks, or poor students, was 
strictly prohibited. If the common chest was not able 
to afford sufficient for the support of the helpless and 
orphans, the townsfolk had to provide what was needed. 
No houses of ill-fame were allowed within the town. 
Churches were places for preaching; the town contained 
enough for the population; and the building of small 
chapels was prohibited. The service of the Mass was 
shortened, and made to express the evangelical meaning of 
the sacrament, and the elements were to be placed in the 
hands of the communicants. All this was made law within 
the town of Wittenberg ; and the reformation was to be 
enforced. Not content with these regulations, Carlstadt 
engaged in a crusade against the use of pictures and 
images in the churches (the regulations had permitted 
three altars in every church and one picture for each 
altar). Everything which recalled the older religious 
usages was to be done away with, and flesh was to be 
eaten on fast days. 

This excitement bred fanaticism. Voices were raised 

I The ordinenoe ie printed in Kiohter’e DU §va%gtlUeKm KUthm^ 
mdmmgtn du akimthmim JahrhwUUrU (Weimer, 1840), iL 484 , end, with 
• more oorreot text, in Sehling'i DU 9vamgtlU6hm Xlrdimior d ikMmg m dn 
tSUm JaMkimdmU (Leipiig), 1002, i. L 607. 
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declaring that, as all true Christians were tanght by the 
Spirit of Ghxl, there was no need either for civil mlers or 
for carnal learning. It is believed by many that Garlstadt 
shared these fancies, and it has been said that m his desire 
to simplify himself, he dressed as a peasant and worked 
as a labourer (be had married) on his father-in-law’s farm. 
It is more probable that he found himself unable to rule 
the storm his hasty measures had raised, and that he saw 
many things propo^ with which he had no sympathy. 

§ 12. Luther lade in Wittenberg, 

Melanchthon felt himself helpless in presence of the 
** tumult,” declared that no one save Luther himself could 
quell the excitement, and eagerly pressed his return. The 
revolutionary movement was extending beyond Wittenberg, 
in other towns in Electoral Saxony such as Grimma and 
Altenberg. Duke George of Saxony, the strenuous defender 
of the old faith, had been watching the proceedings from 
the beginning. As early as Nov. 2l6t, 1621, he had 
written to John Duke of Saxony, the brother of the Elector, 
warning him that, against ecclesiastical usage, the Sacrament 
of the Supper was being dispensed in both kinds in Witten- 
berg; he had informed him (Dec. 26th) that priests were 
threatened while saying the Mass; he had brought the 
“ tumultuous deeds ” in Electoral Saxony before the Reiohe- 
regirnent in January, with the result that imperial mandates 
were sent to the Elector Frederick and to the Bishops of 
Meissen, Merseburg, and Naumburg, requiring them to take 
measures to end the disturbances. The Elector was seriously 
disquieted. His anxieties were increased by a letter from 
Duke George (Feb. 2nd, 1622), declaring that Carlstadt 
and Zwilling were the instigators of all the riotous proceed- 
ings. He had commissioned one of his councillors, Hugold 
of Einsiedol, to try to put matters right ; but the result had 
been small. It was probably in these circumstances that 
he wrote his Instruction to Oswald, a burgher of Eisenach, 
with the intention that the contents should be communicated 
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to Lather in the Wartbuig. The Instruetum maj have been 
the reason why Luther suddenly left the asylum where he 
had rem^ed since his appearance at Worms by the oom- 
mand and under the protection of his princa^ 

If this Instruction did finally determine him, it was 
only one of many things uig[ing Luther to leave iiis soli- 
tuda He cared little for the infiuence of the Zwickau 
Prophets * estimating them at their true value, but tho 
weakness of Melanchthon, the destructive and dangerous 
impetuosity of Carlstadt, the spread of the tumult beyond 
Wittenberg, the determination of Duke George to make 
use of these outbursts to destroy the whole movement for 
reformation, and the interference of tho - Beiehsregiment 
with its mandates, made him feel that the decisive moment 
had come when he must be again among his own pcopla 
He started on his lonely journey, most of it through an 
enemy’s country, going by Erfurt, Jena, Boma, and Leipzig. 
He was dressed as “Junker Georg,” with beard on his 
chin and sword by his sida At Erfurt he had a good- 
humoured discussion with a priest in the inn ; and Kessler, 
the Swiss student, tells how he met a stranger sitting in 
tho parlour of the “Bear” at Jena with his hand on the 
hilt of his sword, and reading a small Hebrew Psalter. 
Ho got to Wittenberg on Friday, March 7 th; spent that 
afternoon and tho next day in discussing the situation with 
his friends Amsdorf, Melanchthon, and Jerome Schurf.* 

On Sunday he appeared in the pulpit, and for eight 
successive days he preached to tho {osoplo, and tlie plague 
was stayed. Many things in the movement set agoing by 
Carlstadt met with his approval He had come to believe 
in the marriage of tho clergy ; he disapproved strongly of 

* Thia Intlntdian will be* found in Enden, Dr. Martin Lvih€ri Britf- 
ureehtelt ilL 292-206. Its effect on Luther’e return to Wittenberg ie db- 
ooeaed at length by von Bezold {ZeiUekri/t/Ur KirthengetehidUe, iv. 186 ff.), 
Emwenn (ZortAer’a BiUkkehr, etc.. H»lle, 1902), end by Barge {Andreat 
BodenAsin von KarUladt, Leipzig, 1906, p. 482 ff.). 

> See hie letten to SpaUtiQ in Enden, Dr. MarUn Lutken Bri^fwoAotl, 
IIL271,2S6. 

* Johaon ITwIer. Sahbata (edited by Ef^i and Sohooh, St. Oall, 190S)« 
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private Maeeee; he had grave doubts on the 8al)){eot of 
monastic vows; but he disapproved of the violence, of the 
importance attached to outward details, and of the use of 
force to advance the Befoimation movement: 

"The Word created heaven and earth and all things; 
the same Word will also create now, and not we poor sinners. 
Smm mmarm, I will preach it, 1 will talk about it, I 
will write about it, but I ^ not use force or compulsion 
with anyone ; for faith must be of freewill and unconstrainea, 
and must be accepted without compulsion. To marry, to 
do away with images, to become monks or nuns, or for 
monks and nuns to leave their convents, to eat meat on 
Friday or not to eat it, and other like things— all these are 
open questions, and should not be forbidden by any man. 
If I employ force, what do I gain ? Changes in demeanour, 
outward shows, grimaces, shams, hypocrisies. But what 
becomes of the smcerity of the heart, of faith, of Christian 
love 7 All is wanting where these are lacking ; and for the 
rest I would not give the stalk of a pear. What we want 
is the heart, and to win that we must preach the gospel. 
Then the word will drop into one heart to-day, and to-morrow 
into another, and so will work that each will forsake the 
Masa" 

He made no personal references; he blamed no in- 
dividuals; and in the end he was master of the situation. 

When he had won back Wittenberg he made a tour of 
those places in Electoral Saxony where the Wittenberg 
example had been followed. He went to Zwickau, to 
Altenberg, and to Qrimma — ^preaching to thousands of 
people, calming them, and bringing them back to a con- 
servative reformation. 



CHAPTER IV. 


FROM THE DIET OF WORMS TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE PEASANTS* WAR. 

§ 1. The continued spread of Lutheran Teaching. 

The imperial edict issued against Luther al^ the Diet of 
Worms could scarcely have been stronger than it was,' and 
yet, like many another edict of Emperor and Diet, it 
was wholly ineffective. It could only be enforced by the 
bidividual Estates, who for the most part showed great 
reluctance to put it into operation. It was published in 
the territories of Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, of Duke George of Saxony, and of 
the Dukes of Bavaria ; but none of these princes, except 
the Archduke and Duke George, seemed to care much for 
the old religion. In most of the ecclesiastical States the 
authorities were afraid of riots following the publication, 

» The edict said : “ In the first place, we command that all, particularly 
all princes, estates, and subjects, shall not, after the expiry of the above 
twenty days, which terminate on the 14th of the present month of May, 
offer to Luther either shelter, food, or drink, or help him in any way with 
words or deeds, secretly or openly. On the contrary, wherever you get 
possession of him, you shall at once put him in prison and send him to me, 
or, at anyrate, inform me thereof without any delay. For that holy work 
you shall be recompensed for your trouble and exiwnscs. Likewise you 
ought, in Tirtue of the holy constitution and ban of our Empire, to deal in 
the following way with all the -partisans, abettors, and patrons of Luther. 
You shall put them down, and confiscate their estates to your own profit. 
unleM the said persons can prove that they have mended their ways and 
asked for papal absolution. Furthermore, we command, under the afore- 
said penalties, that nobody shall buy, sell, read, keep, copy, or print any 
of the writings of Martin Luther which have been condemned by our holy 
&tber the Pope, whether In Utin or in German, nor any other of his wicked 
writings.** 

IIS 
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and did nothing. Thus, in Bremen, we are told that aa 
late aa December 1522 the people had never seen the 
edict The cities treated it as carelessly. The authorities 
in Niimberg, Ulm, Augsburg, and Strassburg posted it up 
publicly as an official document, and took no further 
trouble. In Strassburg the printers went on issuing 
Luther’s books and tracts as fast as their printing-presses 
could produce them ; and at Constance the populace 
drove the imperial commissioners from the town when 
they came to publish the edict. 

The action of the newly constituted ReichsTegiment was 
08 indecisive. When the disturbances broke out at Witten- 
berg, under Carlstadt and the Zwickau Prophets, Duke 
George, by playing on the fears of a spread of Hussitism, 
could get mandates issued to the Elector of Saxony and 
neighbouring bishops to inquire into and crush the dis- 
orders; but after Luther’s return and the restoration of 
tranquillity his pleadings were ineffectual It was in vain 
that he insisted that Luther’s presence in Wittenberg was 
an insult to the Empire. He was told that the Reicha- 
rtgiment was able to judge for itself what were insults, and 
that when they saw them they would punish. Archduke 
Ferdinand, the President, doubtless sympathised with Duke 
George, but he was powerless ; the Elector of Saxony had 
the greatest influence, and it was always exerted on the 
side of Luther. 

In January 1522 a new Pope had been chosen, who 
took the title of Adrian vr. His election was a triumph 
for the party that confessed the urgent need of reforms, 
and thought that they ought to be effected by the 
hierarchy and from within the Church. Adrian was a 
pious man according to his lights, one who felt deeply the 
corruption which was degrading the Church. He believed 
that the revolt of Luther was a punishment sent by God 
for the sins of the generation. He had been the tutor of 
Charles v., and ascended the papal throne with the deter- 
mination to reform corruptions, and to begin his reforms 
by attacking the source of all — the Boman Curia. But ho 
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waft a Dominioan monk, and had all the Dominican ideas 
about the need of maintaining medieval theology intact, 
and about the strict maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline 
He was as ignorant as his predecessor of the state oi 
matters in Germany, and regarded Luther as another 
Mahomet, who was seducing men from the higher Chris- 
tian life by pandering to their fleshly appetites. 

The BtichmgirnMnJt met with the Diet at Numberg in 
1622—1623, and to this Diet the Pope sent, as nuncio, 
Francesco Ghieregati, Bishop of Terramo, in the kingdom 
of Naplea The nuncio was given lengthy instructions, 
which set forth the Pope’s opinion of the corruptions in 
the Church and his intention to cure them, but which 
demanded the delivery of Luther into the hands of the 
Boman Curia, and the punishment of priests, monks, and 
nuns who had broken their vows of celibacy.^ Ghieregati 
was no sooner in Germany than he understood that it 
would be impossible for him to get the Pope’s demand 
carried out, and he informed his master of the state of 
matters. When he met the Diet and presented the papal 
requests, he was practically answered that Germany had 
grievances against Rome, and that they would need to be 
set right ere the Curia could expect to get its behests 
fulfilled. They intimated that since the Pope had admitted 
the corruptions in the Church, it was scarcely to be 
expected that they should blame Luther for having pointed 
them out. They presented the nuncio with a list of one 
hundred German grievances against the Roman Curia;* 
and suggested that the most convenient way of settling 
them would be for the Pope to make over immediately, 
for the public use of Germany, the German annate,* and 
that a Carman Council should be held on German soil, and 
within one of the larger German citiea 

■ The Pope*! ioetnictione to his nnneio will be foand in Wrede, Deiiteks 
Rikhgtagaaktm wOer Kaiaar Ka/rl F., iil 898 if. 

■ Compare Oebhardt, DU Oravamina dar Deutaehan NaiUn, Sod od.^ 
Breslau, 1895. 

*The annaUM were the Srst year’s stipend of an eoolssUstloal bsnsSoi^ 
isaaUj reckoned at a fixed rate, 
ai* 
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The pntctical result of this fencing at the Diet of 
1522, repeated in 1523, was that the progress of the 
Lutheran movement was not checked. How deeply the 
people of (Jermanj had drunk in the teaching of Luther 
maj be learnt from the letters of the nuncio to the Curia, 
and from those of the Archduke Ferdinand to the Emperor. 
Both use the same expression, that among a thousand 
men scarcely one could be found untainted by Lutheran 
teaching.” 

Adrian vi. died suddenly after a few months* reign, 
and the next Pope, Clement VIL, a Medici and completely 
under the influence of the French king, belonged to the 
old unreforming party, whose only desire was to maintain 
all the corrupting privileges of the Roman Curia. He 
selected and sent to Gfermany, as his nuncio, Lorenzo 
Campeggio, one of the ablest of Italian diplomatists, to 
negotiate with the IleiehsreffimeTU and the Diet which met 
at Speyer in 1524. 

Campeggio, like his predecessor, found that the Cerman 
Nation was determinedly hostile to Rome. When he made 
his official entry into Augsburg, and raised his hands to 
give the usual benediction to the crowds of people, they 
received the blessing with open derision. He was so im- 
pressed with their attitude, that when he reached Ntim- 
berg he doffed his official robes and entered the town as 
quietly as possible ; indeed, he received a message from the 
authorities asking him ** to avoid making the sign of the 
cross, or using the benediction, seeing how matters then 
stood.” The presence of the Legate seemed to increase the 
anti-papal zeal of the people. The Pope was openly spoken 
of as Antichristb Planitz, the energetic commissary of the 
Elector of Saxony, reckoned that nearly four thousand 
people in the city partook of the Sacrament of the Supper 
in both kinds, and informs us that among them were 
members of the Beidimgiment, and Isabella, Queen of 
Sweden, the sister of the Emperor. 

Yet the experienced Italian diplomatist thought that 
he oould disoem signs more favourable to his master than 
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the previouB Diet had exhibited. Hie SMktr^gimmU, 
which had hitherto shielded the Lutheran movementi had 
lost the confidence of many classes of peoplCiand was 
tottering to its falL It had showed itself unable to enforce 
the Lands-Peaoe. It was the princes who had defeated the 
rising of the Free Nobles under Franc you Sickmgen ; it 
was the Swabian League, an association always devoted to 
the House of Austria, that had crushed the Franconian 
robber nobles ; and both princes and League were irritated 
at the attempts of the Beieharegiment, which had endeavoured 
to rob them of the fruits of their successes. The cities had 
been made to bear all the taxation needed to support the 
central government, and the system of monopolies arising 
from combinations among the great commercial houses had 
been threatened. The cities and the capitalists had made 
a secret agreement with the Emperor, and von Hannart 
had been sent by the Emperor from Spain to the Diet of 
1624 to work along with the towns for the overthrow of 
the central government. The Diet itself Iiad passed a vote 
of no confidence in the government. In these troubled 
waters a crafty fisher might win some success. 

His success was more apparent than real The Diet of 
1624 did not absolutely refuse to enforce the Edict of 
Worms against Luther and his followers ; they promised 
to execute it as well as they were able, and as far as was 
possible," and the cities had made it plain that the enforce- 
ment was impossible. They renewed their demand for a 
General Council to meet in a suitable German town to 
settle the affairs of the Church in Germany, and again 
declared that meanwhile nothing should be preached 
contrary to the Word of God and the Holy GospeL They 
went further, and practically resolved that a National 
Council, to deliberate on the condition of the Church in 
Germany, should meet at Speyer in November and make 
an interim settlement of its ecclesiastical affairs, to last 
until the meeting of a General Council It is true thati 
owing to the exertions of the nuncio and of von Hannart, 
the phrase National Synod was omitted, and the meeting 
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WBB to be one of the Bstatee of (Jermsnj at which the 
councillors and learned divines of the various princes were 
to formulate all the disputed points, and to consider anew 
the grievances of the German nation against the Papacy ; 
but neither the nuncio nor von Hannart deceived them- 
selves as to the real meaning of the resolution. It will 
be a National Council for Germany/' said Hannart in his 
report Nothing could be more alarming to the Pope. 
There was always a possibility of managing a General 
Council ; but a German National Synod, including a large 
number of lay representatives, meeting in a German town, 
foreshadowed an independent National German Church 
which would insist on separation from the Homan Sea 
The Pope wrote to Henry vin. of England asking him to 
harass the German merchants; he induced the Emperor 
to forbid the proposed meeting of the German States; 
and, what was more important, he instructed his nuncio 
to take steps secretly to form a league of German princes 
who were still favourable to maintaining the m^issval 
Church with its doctrines, ceremonies, and usagea This 
inaugurated the religious divisions of Germany 

§ 2. The beginnings of Division in Oermany. 

The Diet of Speyer (1624) may perhaps be taken as 
the beginning of the separation of Germany into two 
opposite camps of Protestant and Soman CathoUc, although 
the real parting of the ways actually occurred after the 
Peasants' War. The overthrow, or at least discrediting 
of the lUichsTegvment, placed the management of everything, 
including the settlement of the religious question, in the 
hands of the princes, none of whom, with the exception 
of the Elector of Saxony, oared much for the idea of 
nationality; while some of them, however anxious they 
were, or once had been, for ecclesiastical reforms, were 
genuinely afraid of the "tumult” which they believed 
might lurk behind any conspicuous changes in religioas 
OBBges. Duke George of Saxony, who was keenly alive to 
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fcli6 oorraptioiiB in tho Church, dreaded above all things the 
beginnings of a Hussite movement in Germany. He knew 
that an assiduous, penetrating, secret Hussite, or rather 
Taborite propaganda had been going on in Germany for 
long. As early as the Leipzig Disputation (1619), when 
John Eck had skilfully forced Luther into the avowal that 
he approved of some things in the Hussite revolt, Duke 
George was seen to put his arms akimbo, to wag his long 
beard, and was heard to ejaculate, God help us 1 The 
plague ! ” A fear of Hussite revolution displays itself in his 
correspondence, and very notably in his letters to Duke 
John of Saxony and to the Elector about the disturbances 
in Wittenberg. It was a triumph for the -Romau Curia 
when its partisans, from Eck onwards, were able to ftx the 
stigma of Hussitism on the Lutheran movement ; and the 
career of the Zwickau Prophets, notwithstanding their sup- 
pression by Luther, was, to many, an indication of what 
might lie behind the new preaching. When the Peasants’ 
War came in 1625, many of the earlier sympathisers with 
Luther saw in it an indication of the dangers into which 
they fancied that Luther was leading Germany. It is also 
to be noticed that many of the Humanists now began to 
desert the Lutheran cause ; his Augustinian theology made 
them t hink that he was bent on creating a new Scholastic 
which seemed to them almost as bad as the old, which they 
had been delighted to see him attack. 

The Roman Curia was quick to take advantage of all 
these alarms. Its efforts were so successful, that it was 
soon able to create a Roman Catholic Party among the 
South German princes, and to secure its steadfastness by pro- 
mising a few concessions, and by permitting the authorities 
to retain for the secular uses of their States about one-flfth 
of the ecclesiastical revenues in each State. The leading 
States in this Roman Catholic federation were Austria and 
Bavaria, and so long as Duke George lived. Ducal Saxony 
in middle Germany. This naturally called forth a di^ 
tinctly Lutheran party, no longer national, which molnded 
the IJeotor of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Mar- 
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giaf of Biandenbuig, his brother Albert, and manj othera 
Albert was at the head of the Tentonic Order in East 
Frossia. He secularised his semi-ecoleaiastical piincipalitj, 
became the first Duke of Prussia, and his State from tbB 
beginning adopted the evangelical faith. 

It was not until the Peasants’ War was over that this 
division was clearly manifested. The Beformation had 
spread in simple natural fashion, without any attempt at 
concerted action, or any design to impose a new and 
uniform order of public worship, or to make changes in 
ecclesiastical government. Luther himself was not without 
hopes that the great ecclesiastical principalities might 
become secular lordships, that the bishops would assume 
the lead in ecclesiastical reform, and that there would be 
a great National Church in Germany, with little external 
change— enough only to permit the evangelical preaching 
and teaching. It is true that the Emperor had shown 
clearly his position by sending martyrs to the stake in the 
Netherlands, and that symptoms of division had begun to 
manifest themselves during 1524, as we have seen. Still 
these things did not prevent such an experienced statesman 
as the Elector of Saxony from confidently expecting a 
peaceful and, so far as Germany was concerned, a 
unanimous and hearty solution of the religious difficulties. 
The storm burst suddenly which was to shatter these 
vptimistio expectations, and to change fundamentally the 
whole course of the Lutheran Beformation. This was the 
Peasants’ War. 


S 3. The PecuarM War} 

From one point of view this insurrection was simply 
the last, the most extensive, and the most disastrous ^ 

‘SoVBOia: Banmann, tmr OekhiehU du Bamemtriegu 

Oter-Sehwbin (Stuttgart, 1877) ; Dif JMff Artikd der obtnehwdbiaehem 
Bamem (Kemptan, 1898) ; Aktm aar OmkiehU da BamernkHiga erne Ohtr- 
StBaekm (FWbnrg, 1881) ; Bagar, Ear OackickU da BtmtriUeritga naek 
Urkmdm am Ka/rUmiha (in Fkirmikamgam aur damtahm Oaahitku, roka, 
isi.-alL, Qdttingan, 1882) ; Byhinar, Chrtmik da Bamamkriaga (Baalmr 
Bkrmdkm, ft, 1902)| Waldao, Maiaudim anr OaekkkU da Bmnaw 
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thoee ravolts which, we have already seen, had been 
almost ohronio in Germany during the later decades of the 
fifteenth and in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
All the social and economic causes which produced them ^ 
were increasingly active in 1524-1626. It is easy to 
show, as many Lutheran Church historians have done with 
elaborate care, that the Reformation under Luther had 
nothing in common with the sudden and unexpected revolt, 
— as easy as to prove that there was little in common 
between the Spiritual Poverty ” of Francis of Assisi and 
the vulgar communism of the Brethren and Sistere </ Ou 
Free ^rit, between the doctrines of Wiclif and the 
gigantic labour strike headed by Wat Tylei^ and Priest 
between the teaching of Hues and the extreme Taborite 
fanatics. But the fact remains that the voice of Luther 
awoke echoes whereof he never dreamt, and that its effects 
cannot be measured by some changes in doctrine, or by a 
reformation in ecclesiastical organisation. The times of 
the Reformation were ripe for revolution, and the words 
of the bold preacher, coming when all men were restless 
and most men were oppressed, appealing especially to those 
who felt the burden heavy and the yoke galling, were 
followed by far-resounding reverberationa Besides, Luther’s 
message was democratic. It destroyed the aristocracy of 
the saints, it levelled the barriers between the layman and 
the priest, it taught the equality of all men before God, 
and the right of every man of faith to stand in God’s 
presence whatever be his rank and condition of life. He 
had not confined himself to preaching a new theology. 
His message was eminently practicaL In his Appeal lo 

kriigu (Ghemniti, 1791-1794) ^ Vogt, Dit Korretpofidmm ds$ SAuOMeehm 
Bwnde§-H»iiptmannt, 1624^16!^ (Augiburg, 1879-1888). 

Latbb Books : Zimmermuiii, Allgemeine QetdtichU d4$ groaen 
trUgu, 8 toIb. (Stattgart, 1866); E. Belfort Bax, Ths Peasanti War im 
Otfmamy (London, 1899) ; Eaatekj, Cowwiuntm in Cenlral Europe <n the 
Umeqfthe E^ormalion (London, 1897) ; Stem, Die SocialUUn der B^orma- 
Monema (Berlin, 1888). The Uteratoie on the Peaeanta’ War ie eery 
eiteniiTe. 

‘ Oompaie abore, p. 108. 
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giaf of Biandenbuig, his brother Albert, and manj othera 
Albert was at the head of the Tentonic Order in East 
Frossia. He secularised his semi-ecoleaiastical piincipalitj, 
became the first Duke of Prussia, and his State from tbB 
beginning adopted the evangelical faith. 

It was not until the Peasants’ War was over that this 
division was clearly manifested. The Beformation had 
spread in simple natural fashion, without any attempt at 
concerted action, or any design to impose a new and 
uniform order of public worship, or to make changes in 
ecclesiastical government. Luther himself was not without 
hopes that the great ecclesiastical principalities might 
become secular lordships, that the bishops would assume 
the lead in ecclesiastical reform, and that there would be 
a great National Church in Germany, with little external 
change— enough only to permit the evangelical preaching 
and teaching. It is true that the Emperor had shown 
clearly his position by sending martyrs to the stake in the 
Netherlands, and that symptoms of division had begun to 
manifest themselves during 1524, as we have seen. Still 
these things did not prevent such an experienced statesman 
as the Elector of Saxony from confidently expecting a 
peaceful and, so far as Germany was concerned, a 
unanimous and hearty solution of the religious difficulties. 
The storm burst suddenly which was to shatter these 
vptimistio expectations, and to change fundamentally the 
whole course of the Lutheran Beformation. This was the 
Peasants’ War. 


S 3. The PecuarM War} 

From one point of view this insurrection was simply 
the last, the most extensive, and the most disastrous ^ 

‘SoVBOia: Banmann, tmr OekhiehU du Bamemtriegu 

Oter-Sehwbin (Stuttgart, 1877) ; Dif JMff Artikd der obtnehwdbiaehem 
Bamem (Kemptan, 1898) ; Aktm aar OmkiehU da BamernkHiga erne Ohtr- 
StBaekm (FWbnrg, 1881) ; Bagar, Ear OackickU da BtmtriUeritga naek 
Urkmdm am Ka/rUmiha (in Fkirmikamgam aur damtahm Oaahitku, roka, 
isi.-alL, Qdttingan, 1882) ; Byhinar, Chrtmik da Bamamkriaga (Baalmr 
Bkrmdkm, ft, 1902)| Waldao, Maiaudim anr OaekkkU da Bmnaw 
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The influence of .popular a8trolog7 Dot be 

forgotten; for the astrologiats were powerful among aU 
clanee of society, in the palaces of the princes, in the 
houses of the burghers, and at the peasant market 
gatherings and church alea In these days they were 
busy pointing out heavenly portents, and foretelling 
calamities and popular risings.^ 

The missionaries of the movement belonged to all sorts 
and conditions of men — poor priests sympathising with 
the grievances of their parishioners; wandering monks 
who had deserted their convents, especially those belonging 
to the Franciscan Order ; poor students on their way from 
University to University; artisans, travelling in German 
fashion from one centre of their trade to another. They 
found their audiences on the village greens under the lime 
trees, or in the public-houses in the lower parts of the 
towna They talked the rude language of the people, and 
garnished their discourse with many a scriptural quotation. 
They read to excited audiences small pamphlets and 
broadsides, printed in thick letters on coarse paper, which 
discussed the burning questions of the day. 

The revolt began unexpectedly, and without any pre- 
concerted preparation or formulation of demands, in June 
1524 , when a thousand peasants belonging to the estate 
of Ck)unt Sigismund of Lupfen rose in rebellion against 
theii lord at Stuhlingon, a few miles to the north-west of 
Schaffhausen, and put themselves under the leadership of 
Muller, an old landsknecht Miiller led his peasants, 
one of them carrying a flag blazoned with the imperial 
colours of red, black, and yellow, to the little town of 
Waldshut, about half-way between Schaflhausen and Basel. 
The people of the town fraternised with the peasants, and 
the formidable "Evangelical Brotherhood" was either 
formed then or the roots of it were planted. The news 
spread fast, east and west The peasants of the districts 
round about the Lake of Constance — in the Allgau, the 

I TtiMoh, AitrolcgUwid Brformatim, oii^ 

Httnehm, 18S4. 
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Elettgan, the Hegau, and Yillingen — ^roee in rebdlion. 
The revolt spread northwards into Lower Swabia, and the 
peasants of Leiphen, led by Jacob Wehe, were joined by 
some of the troops of Tmchsess, the general of the Swabian 
Leagua The peasants of Salzburg, Styria, and the Tjrrol 
rosa These three eastern risings had most staying power 
m them. The Salzburg peasants besieged the Cardinal 
Archbishop in his castle ; they were not reduced till the 
spring of 1626, and only after having extorted conces- 
sions from their over-lorda The Tyrolese peasants, under 
their wise leader, Michael Qaismeyer, shut up Archduke 
Ferdinand in Innsbruck, and in the end gained substantial 
concessiona The rising in Styria was a very strong one ; 
it lasted tUl 1626, and was eventually put down by bring- 
ing Bohemian troops into the country. From Swabia the 
flames of insurrection spread into Franconia, where a por- 
tion of the insurgents were led by an escaped oriminaL the 
notorious JAklein Rohrbaoh. It was this band which per- 
petrated the wanton massacre of Weinsbeig, the one out- . 
standing atrocity of the insurrection. The band and the 
deed were repudiated by the rest of the insurgents. Thomas 
MUnzer, who, banished from Zwickau and then from 
Alstedt, had settled in Miihlhausen, his heart aflame with 
the wrongs of the commonalty, preached insurrection to the 
peasants in Thtiringen. He issued fiery proclamations : 

^ Arise 1 Fight the battle of the Lord I On I On 1 On I 
The wicked tremble when they hear of you. On ! On I On I 
Be pitiless although Esau gives you fair words (Oen. zxziiLX 
He^ not the groans of the godless ; they w^ beg, weep, 
and entreat vou for pity like children. Show them no 
mercy, as Ood commanded to Moses (Deut viL), and as He 
has revealed the same to us. Bouse up the towns and the 
villages; above all, rouse the miners. ... On 1 On I On I 
while the fire is burning let not the blood cool on your 
swords 1 Smite pinke-pank on the anvil of Nimrod 1 Over- 
turn their towers to the foundation; while one of them 
lives you will not be free from the tear of man. While 
they reign over you it is of no use to speak of the fear 
Ood. Oal while it is day 1 Ood is with you.” 
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The wo^ were meant to rouse the miners o( Mansteld. 
They Med in their original intention, but they sent bands 
of armed insurgents through Thtiringen and the Han, and 
within fourteen days about forty convents and monasteries 
were destroyed, and the inmates (many of them poor 
women with no homes to return to) were sent adrift 

The revolt spread like a conflagration, one province 
catching fire . from another, until in the early spring 
months of 1526 almost all Germany was in uproar. The 
only districts which escaped were Bavaria m the south, 
Hesse, and the north and north-east provinces. The insur- 
gents were not peasants only. The poorer population of 
many of the towns fraternised with the insurgents, and com- 
pell^ the civic authorities to admit them within their walls. 

Th€ Twdvt Articles 

Statements of grievances were published which, natur- 
ally, bore a strong resemblance to those issued in the 
earlier social uprisings. The countrymen complained of 
the continuous appropriation of the woodbnds by the pro- 
prietors, and that they were not allowed to fish in the 
streams or to kill game in their fields. They denounced 
the proprietors’ practice of compelling his peasants to do all 
manner of unstipulated service for him without payment 
— to repair his roads, to assist at his hunts, to draw his 
fish-ponds. They said that their crops were ruined by 
game which they were not allowed to kill, and by hunters 
in pursuit of game; that the landlord led his streams 
across their meadow land, and deprived them of water for 
irrigation. They protested against arbitrary punishments, 
unknown to the old consuetudinary village law-courts 
{Havngerichte), 

They formulated their demands for justice in vanous 
series of articles, all of which had common features, but 
con tained some striking differences. Some dwelt more on 
the grievances of the peasants, others voiced the demands 
of the working classes of the towns, others again contained 
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traces of the political aspirations of the more educated 
leaders of the movement Almost all protest that they 
ask for nothing contrary to the requirements of just 
authority, whether civil or ecclesiastical, nor to the gospel 
of Christ The peasants declared that each village com- 
munity should be at liberty to choose its own pastor, 
and to dismiss hirn if he proved to be unsatisfactory; 
that while they were willing to pay the great tithes 
(ijt, a tenth of the produce of the crops), the lesser tithes 
(is. a tenth of the eggs, lambs, foals, etc.) should no 
longer be exacted; that these great tithes should be 
reserved to pay the village priest’s stipend, and that 
what remained over should go to support the poor ; that, 
since God had made all men free, serfdom should be 
abolished ; and that, while they wore willing to obey lawful 
authority, peasants ought not to be called on to submit 
to the arbitrary commands of their landlords. They 
insisted that they had a riglit to fish in the streams (not 
in fish-ponds), to kill game and wild birds, for these were 
public property. They demanded that the woodlands, 
meadows, and ploughlands which had once belonged to 
the village community, but which had been appropriated 
by the landlords, should be restored. They insisted that 
arbitrary services of every kind should be abolished, and 
that whatever services, beyond the old feudal dues, were 
demanded, should be paid for in wagea They called for 
the abolition of the usage whereby the landlord was per- 
mitted, in the name of death-duty, to seize on the most 
valuable chattel of the deceased tenant ; and for the crea- 
tion of impartial courts of justice in the country districta 
They concluded by asking that all their demands should 
be tested by the word of God, and that if any of them 
should be found to be opposed to its teaching, it should be 
rejected.^ 

The townspeople asked that all class privileges should 
be abolished in civic and ecclesiastical appointments ; that 

>Of. '*Tha TwelTa Peasant Articles*' in EmU Reich, AM D m m mU 
ilfiMiralAis iferfuMMil oncf Modam Hidtory^ p. 212 
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the administration of jnstioe in the town’s courts should 
be improved ; that the local taxation should be reac^usted ; 
that all tlie inhabitants should be permitted to vote for 
the election of the councillors ; and that better provision 
should be made for the care of the poor. Some of the 
more ambitious manifestoes contained demands for a 
thorough reconstruction of the entire administration of the 
Empire, on a scheme which involved the overthrow of all 
feudal courts of justice, and contemplated a series of im- 
perial judicatories, rising from revived Communal Courts 
to a central Imperial Court of Appeal for the whole 
Empire. Some manifestoes demanded a unification of the 
coinage, weights, and measures throughout the Empire ; a 
confiscation of ecclesiastical endowments for the purpose 
of lessening taxation, and for the redemption of feudal 
dues ; a uniform rate of taxes and customs duties ; re- 
straint to be placed on the operations of the great capital- 
ists ; the regulation of commerce and trade hj law ; and 
the admission of representatives from all classes in the 
community into the public administration. In every case 
the Emperor was regarded as the Lord Paramount. There 
were alw declarations of the sovereignty of the people, 
made in such a way as to suggest that the writings of 
Marsilius of Padua had been studied by some of the leaders 
among the insurgents. The most famous of all these 
declarations was the Twelve Articles. The document 
was adopted by delegates from several of the insurrec- 
tionary bands, which met at Memmingen in Upper Swabia, 
to unite upon a common basis of action. If not actually 
drafted by Schappeler, a friend of Zwingli, the articles 
were probably inspired by him. These Twelve Articles 
gave something like unity to the movement ; although it 
must be remembered that documents bearing the title do 
not always agree. The main thought with the peasant 
was to secure a fair share of the land, security of tenorei 
and diminution of feudal servitudes *, and the idea of the 
artisan was to obtain full civic privileges and an adequate 
representation of his class on the city council 
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S 6. The Sfyppreeaion qfthe BeffolL 

During the earlier months of 1626 the rising omried 
everything before it. Many of the smaller towns made 
common cause with the peasants; indeed, it was feared 
that all the towns of Swabia might unite in supporting 
the movement. Prominent nobles were forced to join the 
Evangelical Brotherhood ” which had been formally con- 
stituted at Memmingen (March 7 th). Princes, like the 
Cardinal Elector of Mainz and the Bishop of Wtirzburg, 
had to come to terms with the insurgenta Germany had 
been denuded of soldiers, drafted to take part in the 
Italian wars of Charles v. The ruling powers engaged 
the insurgenta in negotiations simply for the purpose of 
gaining time, as was afterwards seen. But the rising had 
no solidity in it, nor did it produce, save in the Tyrol, any 
leader capable of effectually controlling his followers and 
of giving practical result to their efforta The insurgents 
became demoralised after their first successes, and the 
whole movement hsd begun to show signs of dissolution 
before the princes had recovered from their terror. Philip 
of Hesse aided the Elector of Saxony (John, for Frederick 
had died during the insurrection) to crush Miinzer at 
Frankenhausen (May 16th, 1626), the town of MtLhl- 
hausen was taken, and deprived of its privileges as an 
imperial city, and the revolt was crushed in North 
Oermany. 

George Truchsess, the general of the Swabian League, 
his army strengthened by mercenaries returning to Ger- 
many after the battle of Pavia, mastered the bands in 
Swabia and in Franconia. The Elsass revolt was sup- 
pressed with great ferocity by Duke Anthony of Lorraine. 
None of the German princes showed any consideration oz 
mercy to their revolting subjects save the old Elector 
Frederick and Philip of Hesse. The former, on his death- 
bed, besought his brother to deal leniently with the 
misguided people; Philip's peasantry had fewer matters 
to complain of than had those of any other piovinoeb 
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the Undgrave disouaaed their grieTanoee with them, and 
made ooneeeaions which effeotnally prevented any revolt. 
Everywhere else, save in the Tyrol, the revolt was crushed 
with merciless severity, and between 100,000 and 160,000 
of the insurgents perished on the field or elsewhera The 
insurrection maintained itself in the l^rol, m Salzburg, 
and in Styria until the spring of 1626 ; in all other dis- 
tricts of Qermany the insurgents were crushed before the 
close of 1626. No attempt was made to cure the ills 
which led to the rising. The oppression of the peasantry 
was intensified. The last vestiges of local self-government 
were destroyed, and the unfortunate people were doomed 
for generations to exist in the lowest degradation. The 
year 1626 was one of the saddest in the annals of the 
German Fatherland. 

The Peasants’ War had a profound, lasting, and disas- 
trous effect on the Beformation movement in Germany. It 
affected Luther personally, and that in a way which could 
not fail to react upon the cause which he conspicuously 
led. It checked the spread of the Reformation throughout 
the whole of Germany. It threw the guidance of the 
movement into the hands of the evangelical princes, and 
destroyed the hope that it might give birth to a reformed 
National German Church. 


S 6. LiUher ani th$ PeataiM War, 

The effect of the rising upon Luther’s own character 
and future conduct was too important for us to entirely 
pass over his personal relations to the peasants and their 
revolt. He was a peasant’s son. " My father, my grand- 
father, my forebears, were all genuine peasants,” he was 
accustom^ to say. Heliad seen and pitied the oppression 
of the peasant class, and had denounced it in his own 
trenchant fashion. He had improved the greed of the 
landlords, when he said that if the peasant’s land produced 
as many coins as ears of com, the profit would go to the 
landlord only. He bad publicly expressed his approval of 
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many of tbe propoeala in the Twelve Artiolee long befoie 
they had been formulated and adopted at Memmingen iu 
March 1626, and had advocated a return to the old com- 
munal laws or usages of Germany. He formally declared his 
agreement with the substance of the Twelve Articles after 
they had become the " charter** of the revolt. But Luther, 
rightly or wrongly, held that no real good could come from 
armed insurrection. He believed with all the tenacity of 
his nature, that while there might be two roads to reform, 
the way of peace, and the way of war, the pathway of 
peace was the only one which would lead to lasting benefit 
After the storm burst he risked his life over and over 
again in visits he paid to the disaffected districts, to warn 
the people of the dangers they were running. After 
MUnzer’s attempt to rouse the miners of Mansfeld, and 
carry fire and sword into the district where his parents 
were living, Luther made one last attempt to bring the 
misguided people to a more reasonable coursa He made a 
preaching tour through the disaffected districts. He went 
west from Eisleben to Stolberg (April 21st, 1626); thence 
to Nordhausen, where Miinzer’s sympathisers rang the 
bells to drown his voice; south to Erfurt (April 28th); 
north again to the fertile valley of the Golden Aue 
and to Wallhausen (May let); south again to Weimar 
(May 3rd), where news reached him that his Elector 
was dying, and that he had expressed the wish to see 
him, — a message which reached him too lata It was 
on this journey, or shortly after his return to Witten- 
berg (May 6th), that Luther wrote his vehement tract. 
Against the murdering, thieving hordes of Peasants. He 
wrote it while his mind was full of Miinzer’s calls ic 
slaughter, when the danger was at its height, with all 
the sights and sounds of destruction and turmoil in eye 
and ear, while it still hong in the balance whether the 
insurgent bands might not carry all before them. In 
this terrible pamphlet Luther hounded on the princes to 
crush the rising. It is this pamphlet, all extenuating 
oironmstanoes being taken into account, which most 
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ever remain an inefiboeable stain on his noble life and 
career.^ 

As for himself, the Peasants* War imprinted in him 
a deep distrust of all who had any connection with the 
rising. He had not forgotten Garlstadt’s action at Witten- 
berg in 1621 — 1622 , and when Garlstadt was found 
attempting to preach the insurrection in Franconia and 
Swabia, Luther never forgave him. His deep-rooted and 
unquenchable suspicion of Zwingli may be traced back to 
his discovery that friends of the Zurich Befonner had 
been at Memmingen, had aided the revolutionary delegates 
to draft the Twelve Articles, and had induced them to 
shelter themselves under the shield of a religious Befonna' 
tion. What is perhaps more important, the Peasants* War 
gave to Luther a deep and abiding distrust of the “ common 
man” which was altogether lacking in the earlier stages 
of his career, which made him prevent every effort to 
give anything like a democratic ecclesiastical organisation 
to the Evangelical Church, and which led him to bind his 
Beformation in the chains of secular control to the eitent 
of regarding the secular authority os possessing a quasi- 
episcopal function.* It is probably true that ho saved 
the Beformation in Germany by cutting it loose from the 
revolutionary movement ; but the wrench left marks on 
his own character os well as on that of the movement be 
headed. Luther's enemies were quick to make capital out 
of his relations with the peasants, and Emscr compared 
him to Pilate, who washed his hands after betraying Jesus 
to the Jews. 

* After ipeAklDg about the duties of the authorities, he proceeds : “ In 
the case of an insurgent, every man is both judge and eseoutioner. There- 
fore, whoever can should knock down, strangle, and sUb such publicly or 
privately, think nothing s<l venomous, pernicious, and devilish as an 
insurgent. . . . Such wonderful tiroes are these, that a prinos oan merit 
heaven better with bloodshed than another with prayer.” 

* Luther disniaded the Landgrave of Heue from permanently adopting 
the democratio eoclesiastioal constitution drafted by Francis Lambert for 
the Church of Hesse in 1626. The rqected constitution has been printed 
by Blohter in his ZHs €vamgtliMcKen KircUniOTdnufigtm dss mch mi k iam 
/oAfAwiuisfW (Weimar, 1846), L 66. 

at* 
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I 7. OwfMvny dvoided into Uoo separate Campe, 

Hie infliirrectioii, altogether apart from its personal 
effects on Luther, had a profound i^uence on the whole of 
the German Beformation. Some princes who had hitherto 
favoured the Bomanist side were confirmed in their opposi- 
tion ; others who had hesitated, definitely abandoned the 
cause of Beform. For both, it seemed that a social revolu- 
tion of a desperate kind lay behind the Protestant Be- 
formation. Many an innocent preacher of the new bith 
perished in the disturbances — sought out and slain by the 
princes as an instigator of the rebellion. Duke Anthony 
of Lorraine, for example, in his suppression of the revolt 
in Elsass, made no concealment of his belief that evangelical 
preachers were the cause of the rising, and butchered them 
without mercy when he could discover them. The Curia 
found that the Peasants' War was an admirable text to preach 
from when they insisted that Luther was another Hues, and 
that the movement which he led was a revival of the 
ecclesiastical and social communism of the extreme Hussites 
(Taborites); that all who attacked the Church of Borne 
were engaged in attempting to destroy the bases of society. 
It was after the Peasants’ War that the Boman Catholic 
League of princes grew strong in numbers and in cohesioa 
The re^t of the war also showed that the one strong 
political dement in Germany was the princedonL The 
Seieksregimmt, which still preserved a precarious existence, 
had shown that it had no power to cope with the dis- 
turbances, and its attempts at mediation had been treated 
with contempt From this year, 1626, the political destiny 
of the land was distinctly seen to be definitely shaping for 
territorial centralisation round the greater princes and 
noblea It was inevitable that the conservative religious 
Beformation should follow the lines of political growth, 
with the result that there could not be a National 
Evangelical Church of Germany. It could only find 
outcome in territorial Churches under the rule and pro- 
tection of those princes who from motives of religioii 
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and oonBoienoe bad adopted the principles, which Luther 
preached. 

The more radical religious movement broke up into 
fragments, and reappeared in the guise of the maligned 
and persecuted Anabaptists, — a name which embraced a 
very wide variety of religious opinions, — some of whom 
appropriated to themselves the aspirations of the social 
revolution which had been crushed by the princes. The 
conservative and Lutheran Reformation found its main 
elements of strength in the middle classes of Germany; 
while the Anabaptists had their largest following among 
the artisans and working men of the towns. 

The terrors of the time separated Germany into two 
hostile camps — the one accepting and the other rejecting 
the ecclesiastical Reformation, which ceased to be a national 
movement in any real sense of the word. 



CHAPTER V. 


FBOM THE DIET 07 SPETER, 1526, TO THE 
RELIGIOUS PEACE OF AUGSBURG, 1566. 

§ 1 . Tht Diet of Speyer, IBM} 

Whin Oermany emerged from the social revolution in the 
end of 1525, it soon hecame apparent that the religious 
question remained unsettled, and was dividing the country 
into two parties whose differences had become visibly 
accentuated, and that both held as strongly as ever to 
their distinctive principles. Perhaps one of the reasons 
for the increased strain was the conduct of many of the 
Bomanist princes in suppressing the rebellion. The 
victories of the Swabian League in South Germany were 
everywhere followed by religious persecutioa Men were 
condemned to confiscation of goods or to death, not for 
rebellion, for they had never taken part in the rising, but 
for their confessed attachment to Lutheran teaching. The 
Lutheran preachers were special objects of attack. Aichili, 
who acted as a provost-marshal to the Swabian League, 
made himself conspicuous by plundering, mulcting, and 

'SouaonfbaddwthowgireniiiMrlitrebtptan): "Analectan inr 

Qtnhiohto dw Relchttigi lu Speier im Jahr 1626 " {Zeibckrtfl ftar KirAnr 
gaehithU, riii. ii. lii) ; 7ried«iifbai:g, BtiMgt xtnii Brii/wAiil twiKkn 
Jbrtiof Otorg vm Sachim %nd FkXLvf wn Emn (Ainur ArOa» 

fer SSAi. Ouch, ii) ; Btlui, OlmmUt YU. (toI. i. of JfomMMiite 

SmAiXYt. HUtrim illiulrmUia, Iniubraek, 1886); Cuuoto, loMr* di 
CMe Y, and CInmU YII. Ui7-lS33 (Flonneo, 1898) ; Iadx, Comtpoaina 
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patting them to death. It is said that he hong forty 
Lutheran pastors on the trees by the roadside in one small 
district. The Boman Catholic princes bad banded them- 
selves together for mutual defence as early as July 1625. 
The more influential members of this league were Duke 
George of Saxony, the Electors of Brandenburg and Mains, 
and Duke Henry of Brunswick-WolfenbiitteL Duke Henry 
was selected to inform the Emperor of what they had done, 
and to secure his sympathy and support He told Charles v. 
that the league had been formed against the Lutherans in 
case they should attempt by force or cunning to gain them 
over to their unbelief." 

On the other hand, the Protestant princes had a mutual 
understanding — it does not seem to have been a definite 
league — to defend one another against any attack upon 
their faith. The leaders were John of Saxony, Philip of 
Hesse, Dukes Otto, Ernest, and Francis of Bninswiok- 
Liineberg, and the Counts of Mansfeld. Philip of Hesse 
was the soul of the union. They could count on the 
support of many of the imperial cities, some of them, such 
as Ntimberg, being in districts where the country lying 
around was ruled by Romanist princes. 

The Diet, which met at Augsburg in 1626, was very 
thinly attended, and both parties waited for the Diet which 
was to be held at Speyer in the following year. 

There never had been any doubt about the position and 
opinions of the Emperor on the religious question. He 
had stated them emphatically at the Diet of Worms. He 
had been educated in the beliefs of mediaeval Catholicism ; 
he valued the ceremonies and usages of the medinval 
worship ; he understood no other ecclesiastical polity ; he 
believed that the Bishop of Rome was the bead of the 
Church on earth ; he hacT consistently persecuted Protestants 
in his hereditary dominions from the beg inn i n g ; he desired 
the execution of the Edict of Worms aga in st Luther. If 
he had remained in Germany, all his personal and official 
influence would have been thrown into the scale against 
the evangelical faith. Troubles in Spain, and the prosoon- 
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tion ot the war against Francis of France had prevented 
his presence in Germany after his first brief visit. He 
had now conquered and taken Francis prisoner at the 
battle of Pavia. The terms of the Treaty of Madrid 
bound Francis to assist Charles in suppressing Lutheranism 
and other pernicious sects in Germany, and when it was 
signed the Emperor seemed free to crush the German 
Fkotestants. But his very success was against him; 
papal diplomacy wove another web around him; he was 
still unable to visit the Fatherland, and the religious 
question had to be discussed at Speyer in his absence. 

When the Diet met, the national hostility to Borne 
showed no signs of abatement. The subject of German 
grievances against the Curia was again revived, and it was 
alleged that the chief causes of the Peasants* War were the 
merciless exactions of clerical landholders. Perhaps this 
opinion was justified by the fact that the condition of 
the peasantry on the lands of monasteries and of bishops 
was notoriously worse than that of those under secular 
proprietors; and that, while the clerical landholders had 
done little to subdue the rebels, they had been merciless 
after the insurgents had been subdu^ There was truth 
enough in the charge to make it a sufiBcient answer to the 
accusation that the social revolution had been the outcome 
of Luther’s teaching. 

Ferdinand of Austria presided in his brother’s absence, 
and, acting on the Emperor’s instructions, he demanded 
the enforcement of the Edict of Worms and a decree of 
the Diet to forbid all innovations in worship and in doc- 
trina He promised that if these imperial demands were 
granted, the Emperor would induce the Pope to call a 
General Council for the definite settlement of the religious 
difflcultiea But the Diet was not inclined to adopt the 
suggestiona The Emperor was at war with the Popa 
Many of the clerical members felt themselves to be in a 
delicate position, and did not attend. The Lutheran spn- 
pathisers were in a majority, and the delegates from the 
dties insisted that it was impossible to enforce the Edict 
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of Worms. The Committee of Princes ^ proposed to settle 
the religious question by a compromise which was almoet 
wholly favourable to the Beformation. They suggested 
that the marriage of priests, giving the cup to the laity, 
the use of German as well as Latin in the baptismal and 
oommunion services, should be recognised ; that all private 
Masses should be abolished ; that the number of ecclesi- 
astical holy days should be largely reduced ; and that in the 
exposition of Holy Writ the rule ought to be that scripture 
should be interpreted by scripture. After a good deal of 
fencing, the Diet finally resolved on a deliverance which 
provided that the word of Ood should be preached with- 
out disturbance, that indemnity should be granted for past 
ofiences against the Edict of Worms, and that, until the 
meeting of a General Council to be held in a German city 
each State should so live as it hoped to answer for its con- 
duct to God and to the Emperor. 

The decision was a triumph for the territorial system 
as well as for the Reformation, and foreshadowed the per- 
manent religious peace of Augsburg (1666). It is difficult 
to see how either Charles or Ferdinand could have accepted 
it. Their acquiescence was probably duo to the fact that 
the Emperor was then at war with the Pope (the sack of 
Rome under the Constable Bourbon took place on May 
6th, 1627), and that the threat of a German ecclesiastical 
revolt was a good weapon to use against His Holiness. 
Ferdinand was negotiating for election to the crowns of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and dared not offend his German 
subjects. Both brothers looked on any concessions to the 
German Lutherans as temporary compromises to be with- 
drawn as soon as they were able to enforce their own 

views. , . - 

The Protestant States and cities at once interpreted 
this decision of the Diet to mean that they had the legal 
right to organise territorial Churches and to introduce such 


» The Dirt wMtocnrtomad to .ppoint a Comml^ of Prinow ^ 

■hape their more important ordinancee. The ordinanee wae ealled a 
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changes into public worship as would bring it into harmonj 
with their evangelical beliefs.^ The latent evangelical feel- 
ing at once manifested itself. Almost all North Germany, 
except Brandenburg, Ducal Saxony, and Brunswick-Wolfen- 
bdttel, became Lutheran within three years. Still it has to 
be noticed that the legal recognition was accorded to the 
secular authorities, and that a ruling prince, who had no 
very settled religious convictions, might change the religion 
of his principality from political or selfish motives. It 
became evident in 1629 that political feeling or fear of the 
Emperor was much stronger than resolutions to support 
the evangelical Beformation. 

Soon after the Diet, Philip of Hesse committed a 
political blunder which, in the opinion of many of his 
evangelical friends, involved disloyalty to the Fatherland, 
made them chary of associating themselves with him, and 
greatly weakened the Protestant party. For most of these 
North German princes, in spite of their clinging to the 
disruptive territorial principle, had a rugged conscientious 
patriotism which made them feel that no good German 
should seek the aid of France or make alliance with a 
Czech. Many of the Soman Catholic princes, irritated at 
the spread and organisation of Lutheranism which followed 
the decision of the Diet of 1526, had been persecuting by 
confiscation of goods and by death their Lutheran subjecta 
The Landgrave had married the daughter of Duke George 
of Saxony, and he knew that his father-in-law was con- 
tinually uttering threats against the Elector of Saxony. 
Brooding over these things, Philip became gradually con- 
vinced that the Romanist princes were planning a deadly 
assault on the Lutherans, and that first the Elector and 
then he himself would be attacked and their territories 
partitioned among the conquerors. He had no proof, but 
his suspicions were strong. Chance brought him in contact 
with Otto von Pack, the steward of the Chancery of Ducal 
Saxony, who, on being questioned, admitted that the sus- 

' A danription of the ohaogea in oignnintion and woidiip introdnoad 
after the deoiaion of the Diet of 1526 ia r o eerrad for a aaparata cbaptw. 
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pidoDB of Philip were ooireot, and promiBed to proeoio a 
oopj of the treaty. Pack was a soonndieL No sudh 
treaty existed. He forged a doonment which he declared 
to be a copy of a genuine treaty, and got 4000 gulden for 
his pains. Philip took the forgery to the Elector of Saxony 
and to Luther, both of whom had no doubt of its genuine 
character. They both, however, refused to agree to Philip's 
plan of seeking assistance outside the Empire. The Land- 
grave believed the situation too dangerous to be faced 
passively. He tried to secure the assistance of Francis of 
France and of Zapolya, the determined opponent of the 
House of Austria in Hungary. It was not until he had 
fully committed himself that the discovery was made that 
the document he had trusted in was nothing but a forgery. 
His hasty action in appealing to France and Hungary to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of the Empire was 
resented by his co-religionists. When the Diet met at 
Speyer, the Lutherans were divided and discredited. On 
the other hand, the Pope and the Emperor were no longer 
at war, and the clerical members flocked to the Diet in 
large numbera 

At this memorable Diet of Speyer (1629), a compact 
Roman Catholic majority faced a weak Lutheran minority. 
The Emperor, through his commissioners, declared at the 
outset that he abolished, ''by his imperial and absolute 
authority the clause in the ordinance 

of 1 5 26 on which the Lutherans had relied when they founded 
their territorial Churches ; it had been the cause, he said, " of 
much ill counsel and misunderstanding." The majority of 
the Diet upheld the Emperor's decision, and the practical 
effect of the ordinance which was voted was to rescind 
that of 1626. It declared that the German States which 
had accepted the Edict of Worms should continue to do 
so ; which meant that there was to be no toleration for 
Lutherans in Romanist districta It said that in districts 
which had departed from the Edict no further innovationa 
were to be made, save that no one was to be prevented 
from hearing ; that sects which denied the sacrament 
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of the trae Body and Blood of Ohrist (Zwinglians) dioiild 
no more be tolerated than Anabaptists. What was most 
important, it declared that no ecclesiastical body dionld 
be deprived of its authority or revenuea It was this 
last clause which destroyed all possibility of creating 
Lutheran Churches ; for it meant that the medimval ecdesi- 
astical rule was everywhere to be restored, and with it 
the right of bishops to deal with all preachers within their 
diocesea 


§ 2. Ths ProUd} 

It was this ordinance which called forth the celebrated 
Protest, from which comes the name PrciUsta/ni, The 
Protest was read in the Diet on the day (April 10th, 1629) 
when all concessions to the Lutherans had been refused. 
Ferdinand and the other imperial commissioners would not 
permit its publication in the ** recess,” and the protesters 
had a legal instrument drafted and published, in which they 
embodied the Protest, with all the necessary documents 
annexed. The legal position taken was that the unanim- 
ous decision of one Diet (1526) could not be rescinded 
by a majority in a second Diet (1629). The Protesters 
declared that they meant to abide by the ^ recess ” of 
1626; that the ” recess” of 1629 was not to be held 
binding on them, because they were not consenting parties. 
When forced to make their choice between obedience to 
Ood and obedience to the Emperor, they were compelled 
to choose the former ; and they appealed, from the wrongs 
done to them at the Diet, to the ^peror,* to the next free 
General Council of Holy Christendom, or to an ecclesi- 
astical congress of the German nation. The document 
was signed by the Elector John of Saxony, Maigrave 
George of Brandenburg, Dukes Ernest and Francis of 
Brunswiok-Liineburg, Landgrave Philip of Hesse, and Prince 
Wolfgang of Anhalt The fourteen cities which adhered 
were Strassburg, Nhmberg, Dim, Constance, Lindau, Mem- 

* Hcj, OmkickU JUicktta^ ■» Sjptigr im JSi9 (Hambuif^ ISSO),; 
TittBAim, JH$ tu (Ldp^ 1S9S). 
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milium, Kempten, Kdrdlmgen, Heilbronn, Beniliiigoni biij, 
St. Oallen. WeiBsenboig, and Windaheim. Manj of these 
dtieB were Zwinglian rather than Lutheran ; but all united 
in faoe of the common danger. 

The Protest at Speyer embodied the principle, not a 
new one, that a minority of German States, when they felt 
themselves oppressed by a majority, could entrench them- 
selves behind the laws of the Empire; and the idea is 
seen at work onward to the Diet of 1656, when it was 
definitely recognised. Such a minority, to maintaip a suc- 
cessful defence, had to be united and able to protect itself 
by force if necessary. This was at once felt ; and three 
days after the Protest had been read in tbe-Diet (April, 
22nd), Electoral Saxony, Hesse, and the cities of Strass- 
burg, Ulm, and Niimberg bad concluded a ** secret and 
particular treaty.” They pledged themselves to mutual 
defence if attacked on account of God's word, whether the 
onslaught came from the Swabian League, from the Brich»- 
rtgimerU^ or from the Emperor himself. Soon after the 
Diet, proposals were brought forward to make the compact 
efiective and extensive, — one drafted by representatives 
of the cities and the other by the Elector of Saxony, — 
which provided very thoroughly for mutual support; but 
neither took into account the ^fferences which lay behind 
the Protest These divergences were strong enough to 
wreck the union. 

The differences which separated the German Protestants 
were not wholly theological, although their doctrinal dis- 
putes were most in evidence. 


§ 3. Luther and ZwinglL 

A movement for reformation, which owed little or 
nothing to Wittenberg, had been making rapid progress in 
Switzerland, and two of the strongest cantons, Zurich and 
Bern, had revolted from the Boman Church. Its leader, 
Huldreich Zwingli, was utterly unlike Luther in tempera- 
ment^ training, «*d environment. 
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He had never gone through the terrible spiritual eon- 
flicts which had marked Luther for life, and had made him 
the man that he waa No deep sense of personal sin had 
ever haunted him, to make his early manhood a burden to 
him- Long after he had become known as a Beformer, he 
was able to combine a strong sense of moral responsibility 
with some laxity in private life. Unlike both Luther and 
Galvin, he was not the type of man to be leader in a 
deeply spiritual revival 

He had been subjected to the influences of Humanism 
from his childhood. His uncle, Bartholomew Zwingli, 
parish priest at Wildhaus, and the dean of Wesen, under 
whose charge the boy was placed, had a strong sympathy 
for the New Learning, and the boy imbibed it His 
young intellect was fed on Homer and Pindar and Cicero ; 
and all his life he esteemed the great pagans of antiquity 
as highly as he did any Christian saint If it can be said 
that he bent before the dominating influence of any one 
man, it was Erasmus and not Luther who compelled him 
to admiration. He had for a teacher Thomas Wyttenbach, 
who was half Beformer and half disciple of Erasmus ; and 
learned from him to study the Scriptures and the writings 
of such earlier Church Fathers as Origen, Jerome, and 
Chrysostom. like many another Humanist north of the 
Alps, the mystical Christian Platonism of Pico della 
Mirandola had some influence on him. He had never 
studied the Scholastic Theology, and knew nothing of the 
spell it cast over men who had been trained in it Of all 
the Beformers, Luther was the least removed from the 
mediaeval way of looking at religion, and Zwingli bad 
wandered farthest from it 

His earliest ecclesiastical surroundings were also different * 
from Luther'a He had never been taught in childhood to 
consider the Church to be the Pope’s House, in which the 
Bishop of Borne was entitled to the reverence and obedience 
due to the house-father. In his land the people had been 
long accustomed to manage their own ecclesiastioal affiura 
The greater portion of Switzerland had known but little 
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either of the benefits or disadvantages of medusval episoopal 
role. Ohnroh property paid its share of the 
taxes, and even the monasteries and convents were liable 
to civil inspection. If a stray tourist at the present day 
wanders into the church which is called the Cathedral 
in that survival of ancient medieval republics, San Marino, 
he will find that the seats of the " consuls ” of the little 
republic occupy the place where he expects to find the 
bishop's chair. The civil power asserted its supremacy 
over the ecclesiastical in most things in these small 
mediaeval republics. The Popes needed San Marino to 
be a thorn in the side of the Malatesta of Rimini, they 
hired most of their soldiers from the Swiss cantons, and 
therefore tolerated many things which they would not have 
permitted elsewhere. 

The social environment of the Swiss Reformer was very 
different from that of Luther. He was a free Swiss who 
had listened in childhood to tales of the heroic fights of 
Morgarten, Sempach, Morat, and Nancy, and bad imbibed 
the hereditary hatred of the House of Hapsburg. He had 
no fear of the ** common man," Luther’s bugbear after 
the Peasants’ War. Orderly democratic life was the air he 
breathed, and what reverence Luther bad for the Emperor 
“ who protected poor people against the Turk," and for the 
lords of the soil, Zwingli paid to the civic fathers elected 
by a popular vote. When the German Reformer thought 
of Zwingli he was always muttering what Archbishop 
Parker said of John Knox — ^'^God keep us from such 
visitations as Knockes hath attempted in Scotland; the 
people to be orderers of things I" ‘ 

Owing doubtless to this republican training, Zwingli 
had none of that aloofness from political affairs which was 
a marked characteristic of Luther. He believed that his 
mission had as much to do with politics as with religion, 
and that religious reformation was to be worked out by 
political forces, whether in the more limited sphere ^ 

* CalmcUir ^ StaU Fap§n, ForHgn 8$Hm, Iks rHgn sf 
p.84. 
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Switserland or in larger Germany. He had never taken 
a step forward until he had carried along with him the 
(dvic authorities of Zurich. His advance had always been 
calculated. Luther's Thuu (November 1617) had been 
the volcanic outburst of a conscience troubled by the sight 
of a great religious scandal, and their author had no inten- 
tion of doing more than protesting against the one great 
evil ; he had no idea at the time where his protest was 
leading hinoL Zwingli's Theses (January 1623) were the 
carefully drafted programme of a Reformation which be 
meant to accomplish by degrees, and through the assistance 
of the Council of Zurich. His mind was full of political 
combinations for the purpose of carrying out his plans of 
reformation. As early as 1624 he was in correspondence 
with Pirkheimer about the possibility of a league between 
Niimberg and Zurich — two powerful Protestant towns. 
This league did not take shape. But in 1627 a religions 
and political league (das christliehe Biirgerreehi) was con- 
cluded between Zurich and Constance, an imperial German 
town; St. Gallon joined in 1628; Biel, Miiblhausen, and 
Basel in 1629; even Strassburg, afraid of the growing 
power of the House of Hapsburg, was included in 1630. 
The feverish political activity of Zwingli commended him 
to Philip of Hesse almost as strongly as it made him 
disliked, and even feared, by Ferdinand of Austria. The 
Elector of Saxony and Luther dreaded bis influence over 
the young man of Hesse." 

Melanchthon was the first to insist on the evil influences 
of Zwingli's activity for the peace of the Empira He 
persuaded himself that had the Lutherans stood alone at 
Speyer, the Romanists would have been prepared to make 
concessions which would have made the Protest needless. 
He returned to Wittenberg full of misgivings. The Protest 
might lead to a defiance of the Emperor, and to a subversion 
of the Empira Was it right for subjects to defend them- 
selves by war against the civil power which was ordained of 
Ghxl f " My conscience," he wrote, ** is disquieted because 
of this thing ; I am half dead with thinking about it" 
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He found Luther only too sympathetio ; resolute to 
maintain that if the prince commanded anything which 
was contrary to the word of God, it was the duty of the 
subject to offer what passive resistance he was able, but 
that it was never right to oppose him actively by force 
of arms. Still less was it the duty of a Christian man to 
ally himself for such resistance with those who did not 
hold the whole truth of God.*’ Luther would therefore 
have nothing to do with an alliance offensive and defensive 
against the Emperor with cities who shared in what he 
b^eved to be the errors of ZwinglL 

This meant a great deal more than a break with the 
Swiss. The south German towns of Strassburg, Memmin- 
gen, Constance, Lindau, and others were more Zwinglian 
than Lutheran. It was not only that they were inclined 
to the more radical theology of the Swiss Koforiner ; they 
found that his method of organising a reformed Church, 
drafted for the needs of Zurich, suited their municipal 
institutions better than the territorial organisations being 
adopted by the Lutheran Churches of North Germany. 
To Luther, whose views of the place of the common man '* 
in the Church had been changed by the Feawints’ War, 
this was of itself a danger which threatened the welfare 
of the infant Churches. It mode ecclesiastical government 
too democratic ; and it did this in the very centres where 
the democracy was most dongeroua He could not forget 
that the mob of these German towns had taken part in 
the recently suppressed social revolution, that their working- 
class population was still the recruiting ground of tlie Ana- 
baptist sectaries, and that at Memmingon itself Zwinglian 
partisans had helped to organise the revolution, and to link 
it on to the religious awakening. Besides, the attraction 
which drew these German” cities to the Swiss might lead 
to larger political consequences which seemed to threaten 
what unity remained to the German Eriipira It might 
result in the detachment of towns from the German iather- 
land, and in the formation of new cantons cut adrift from 
Germany to increase the strength of the Swiss Confederation. 
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Switserland or in larger Germany. He had never taken 
a step forward until he had carried along with him the 
(dvic authorities of Zurich. His advance had always been 
calculated. Luther's Thuu (November 1617) had been 
the volcanic outburst of a conscience troubled by the sight 
of a great religious scandal, and their author had no inten- 
tion of doing more than protesting against the one great 
evil ; he had no idea at the time where his protest was 
leading hinoL Zwingli's Theses (January 1623) were the 
carefully drafted programme of a Reformation which be 
meant to accomplish by degrees, and through the assistance 
of the Council of Zurich. His mind was full of political 
combinations for the purpose of carrying out his plans of 
reformation. As early as 1624 he was in correspondence 
with Pirkheimer about the possibility of a league between 
Niimberg and Zurich — two powerful Protestant towns. 
This league did not take shape. But in 1627 a religions 
and political league (das christliehe Biirgerreehi) was con- 
cluded between Zurich and Constance, an imperial German 
town; St. Gallon joined in 1628; Biel, Miiblhausen, and 
Basel in 1629; even Strassburg, afraid of the growing 
power of the House of Hapsburg, was included in 1630. 
The feverish political activity of Zwingli commended him 
to Philip of Hesse almost as strongly as it made him 
disliked, and even feared, by Ferdinand of Austria. The 
Elector of Saxony and Luther dreaded bis influence over 
the young man of Hesse." 

Melanchthon was the first to insist on the evil influences 
of Zwingli's activity for the peace of the Empira He 
persuaded himself that had the Lutherans stood alone at 
Speyer, the Romanists would have been prepared to make 
concessions which would have made the Protest needless. 
He returned to Wittenberg full of misgivings. The Protest 
might lead to a defiance of the Emperor, and to a subversion 
of the Empira Was it right for subjects to defend them- 
selves by war against the civil power which was ordained of 
Ghxl f " My conscience," he wrote, ** is disquieted because 
of this thing ; I am half dead with thinking about it" 
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He came, without waiting for leave to be given by the 
Zurioh CounoQ, across a country full of enemies. The 
conference met from October 30th to November 5th, 1629. 
Luther was accompanied by Melanchthon, Justus Jonas, 
and Oruciger, Frederick Mecum from Gotha, Osiander from 
Niimberg, Bronz from Hall, Stephan Agrioola from Augs- 
burg, and others. With Zwingli came Oecolampadius, 
Bucer, and Hedio from Strassburg, Rudolph Collin (who 
has left the fullest account of the discussion), two coun- 
cillors from Basel and from Zurich, and Jacob Sturm from 
Strassburg. After a preliminary conference between Zwingli 
and Melanchthon on the one hand, and Luther and Oeool- 
ampadius on the other, the real discussion took place in 
the great hall of the Castle. The tourist is still shown 
the exact spot where the table which separated the dis- 
putants was placed. 

This Marburg Colloquy, as the conference was called, had 
important results for good, although it was unsuccessful in 
fulfilling the expectations of the Landgrave. It showed a 
real and substantial harmony between the two sets of 
theologians on all points save ona Fifteen theological 
articles {Tho Marburg Articles) stated the chief hoods of 
the Christian faith, and fourteen were signed by Luther 
and by Zwingli The one subject on which they could 
not come to an agreement was the relation of the Body 
of Christ to the elements Bread and Wine in the Sacra- 
ment of the Supper. It was scarcely to be exi)ected that 
there could be harmony on a doctrinal matter on which 
there had been such a long and embittered controversy. 

Both theologians found in the mediaeval doctrine of 
the Sacrament of the Supper what they believed to be an 
overwhelming error destructive to the spiritual life. It 
presupposed that a priest,'in virtue of mysterious powers 
conferred in ordination, could give or withhold from the 
Christian people the benefits conveyed in the Sacrament. 
It asserted that the priest could change the elements Bread 
and Wine into the very Body and Blood of Christ, and 
that nnlaas this change was made there was no presence 
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Switserland or in larger Germany. He had never taken 
a step forward until he had carried along with him the 
(dvic authorities of Zurich. His advance had always been 
calculated. Luther's Thuu (November 1617) had been 
the volcanic outburst of a conscience troubled by the sight 
of a great religious scandal, and their author had no inten- 
tion of doing more than protesting against the one great 
evil ; he had no idea at the time where his protest was 
leading hinoL Zwingli's Theses (January 1623) were the 
carefully drafted programme of a Reformation which be 
meant to accomplish by degrees, and through the assistance 
of the Council of Zurich. His mind was full of political 
combinations for the purpose of carrying out his plans of 
reformation. As early as 1624 he was in correspondence 
with Pirkheimer about the possibility of a league between 
Niimberg and Zurich — two powerful Protestant towns. 
This league did not take shape. But in 1627 a religions 
and political league (das christliehe Biirgerreehi) was con- 
cluded between Zurich and Constance, an imperial German 
town; St. Gallon joined in 1628; Biel, Miiblhausen, and 
Basel in 1629; even Strassburg, afraid of the growing 
power of the House of Hapsburg, was included in 1630. 
The feverish political activity of Zwingli commended him 
to Philip of Hesse almost as strongly as it made him 
disliked, and even feared, by Ferdinand of Austria. The 
Elector of Saxony and Luther dreaded bis influence over 
the young man of Hesse." 

Melanchthon was the first to insist on the evil influences 
of Zwingli's activity for the peace of the Empira He 
persuaded himself that had the Lutherans stood alone at 
Speyer, the Romanists would have been prepared to make 
concessions which would have made the Protest needless. 
He returned to Wittenberg full of misgivings. The Protest 
might lead to a defiance of the Emperor, and to a subversion 
of the Empira Was it right for subjects to defend them- 
selves by war against the civil power which was ordained of 
Ghxl f " My conscience," he wrote, ** is disquieted because 
of this thing ; I am half dead with thinking about it" 
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eating with the moutL This he held to be a retnrn to 
the belief of the early centuries, before the oonoeption of 
the saorament had been corrupted by pagan ideas. 

like Luther, he ser?ed himself heir to the work of 
earlier theologians ; but he did not go to Occam, Biel, or 
D’Ailly, as the Oerman Beformer had done. Erasmus, who 
had no liking for the priestly miracle in the Mass, and 
oared little for a rigid literal interpretation of the words 
of the institution, had declared that the Sacrament of the 
Supper was the symbol of commemoration, of a covenant 
with GkKl, and of the fellowship of all believers in Ohrist, 
and this commended itself to Zwingli's conception of the 
social character of Christianity ; but he was too much a 
Christian theologian to be contented with such a vague 
idea of the rite. Many theologians of the later Middle 
Ages, when speculation was more free than it could be 
after the stricter definitions of the Council of Trent» 
had tried to purify and spiritualise the beliefs of the 
Church about the meaning of the central Christian rite. 
Foremost among them was John Wessel (a 1420-1489), 
with his long and elaborate treatise, De Sacramento Eucheh^ 
rieiicB, He had taught that the Lord's Supper is the rite 
in which the death of Christ is presented to and appro- 
priated by the believer; that it is above all things a 
commemoration of that death and a communion or par- 
ticipation in the benefits which followed ; that communion 
with the spiritual presence of Jesus is of far more im- 
portance than any corporeal contact with the Body of 
Christ; and that this communion is shared in through 
faith. These thoughts had been taken over by Christopher 
Honius, a divine of the Netherlands, who had enforced 
them by insisting that our Lord's discourse in the 6tb 
chapter of St. John's Gofftpel had reproved any materialistio 
conception of the Lord's Supper; and that therrfon the 
words of the institution roust not be taken in their rigid 
literal meaning. He had been the first to suggest that 
the word is in ** This is My Body ** must mean eign^fiee^ 
Wessel and Honius were the predecessors of Zwingli, tad 
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Switserland or in larger Germany. He had never taken 
a step forward until he had carried along with him the 
(dvic authorities of Zurich. His advance had always been 
calculated. Luther's Thuu (November 1617) had been 
the volcanic outburst of a conscience troubled by the sight 
of a great religious scandal, and their author had no inten- 
tion of doing more than protesting against the one great 
evil ; he had no idea at the time where his protest was 
leading hinoL Zwingli's Theses (January 1623) were the 
carefully drafted programme of a Reformation which be 
meant to accomplish by degrees, and through the assistance 
of the Council of Zurich. His mind was full of political 
combinations for the purpose of carrying out his plans of 
reformation. As early as 1624 he was in correspondence 
with Pirkheimer about the possibility of a league between 
Niimberg and Zurich — two powerful Protestant towns. 
This league did not take shape. But in 1627 a religions 
and political league (das christliehe Biirgerreehi) was con- 
cluded between Zurich and Constance, an imperial German 
town; St. Gallon joined in 1628; Biel, Miiblhausen, and 
Basel in 1629; even Strassburg, afraid of the growing 
power of the House of Hapsburg, was included in 1630. 
The feverish political activity of Zwingli commended him 
to Philip of Hesse almost as strongly as it made him 
disliked, and even feared, by Ferdinand of Austria. The 
Elector of Saxony and Luther dreaded bis influence over 
the young man of Hesse." 

Melanchthon was the first to insist on the evil influences 
of Zwingli's activity for the peace of the Empira He 
persuaded himself that had the Lutherans stood alone at 
Speyer, the Romanists would have been prepared to make 
concessions which would have made the Protest needless. 
He returned to Wittenberg full of misgivings. The Protest 
might lead to a defiance of the Emperor, and to a subversion 
of the Empira Was it right for subjects to defend them- 
selves by war against the civil power which was ordained of 
Ghxl f " My conscience," he wrote, ** is disquieted because 
of this thing ; I am half dead with thinking about it" 
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in a newly offered Ohrist, bat by Ulinifiig in a Ohrist onoe 
offered ap. (3) That the benefits of the work of Christ 
are always appropriated by faith, and that the atonement 
is BO appropriated in the sacrament, whereby Christ be- 
comes oar food ; bat the food, being neither nor 

corporeal, is not appropriated by the month, bat by faith 
indwelling in the sooL Therefore there is a Real Presence 
of Christ in the sacrament, bat it is a spiritual Presence, 
not a corporeal ona A real and living faith always 
involves the union of the believer with Christ, and there- 
fore the Beal Presence of Christ ; and the Presence of 
Christ, which is in every act of faith, is in the sacrament 
to the faithful partaker. (4) That while the Lord’s Supper 
primarily refers to the sacrifice of Christ, and while the 
elements. Bread and Wine, are the symbols of the crucified 
Body of Christ, the partaking of the elements is also a 
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in virtue of its ubiguily^ the Glorified Body of Christ is 
tvirywhm naturally, and therefore is in the Bread and in 
the Wine ; this natural Presence becomes a sacramental 
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immediate purpose of the Landgrave of Hesse was not 
folfiUed. 

Undaunted by his defeat, Philip next attempted a l e ss 
comprehensive union. If Luther and Zwingli could not be 
included within the one brotherhood, might not the Uerman 
cities of the south and the Lutheran princes be brought 
together ? Another conference was arranged at Schwab^ 
(October 1629), when a series of theological articles were 
to be presented for agreement Luther prepared seventeen 
articles to be set before the conference. They were based 
on the Marburg Articles; but as Luther had stated his 
own doctrine of the Holy Supper in its most uncompro- 
mising form, it is not to be wondered at that the delegates 
from the southern cities hesitated to sign. They said that 
the confession (for the articles took that form) was not in 
conformity with the doctrines preached among them, and 
that they would need to consult their fellow-citizens before 
committing them to it. Thus Philip's attempts to unite 
the Protestants of Germany failed a second time, and a 
divided Protestantism awaited the coming of the Emperor, 
who had resolved to solve the religious difficulty in person. 


§ 6. ^ Emperor in Oermany. 

Charles v. was at the zenith of his power. The sickly 
looking youth of Worms had become a grave man of 
thirty, whose nine years of unbroken success had made him 
the most commanding figure in Europe. He had quelled 
the turbulent Spaniards ; he had crushed his brilliant rival 
of Franco at the battle of Pavia ; ho had humbled the Pope, 
and had taught His Holiness in the Sack of Rome the 
danger of defying the Head of the Holy Roman Empire ; 
and he compelled the reluctant Pontiff to invest him 
with the imperial crown. Ho had added to and con- 
solidated the family possessions of the House of Hapsburg, 
and but lately his brother Ferdinand had won, in name at 
least, the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary. He was now 
determined to visit Germany, and by his personal presence 
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the Leoh, a little distance from Augsburg, on the evening 
of the 16 tL There he found the great princes of the 
Empire, who had been waiting his arrival from two o’clock 
in the afternoon. They alighted to do him reverence, and 
he graciously dismounted also, and greeted them with all 
courtesy. Charles had brought the papal nuncio, Cardinal 
Campeggio, in his train. Most of the Electors knelt to 
receive the cardinal’s blessing ; but John of Saxony stood 
bolt upright, and refused the proffered benediction. 

The procession — one of the most gorgeous Germany 
had ever seen — was marshalled for the ceremonial entiy 
into the town. The retinues of the Electors were all in 
their appropriate colours and arms — Saxony; by ancient 
prescriptive right, leading the van. Then came the 
Emperor alone, a baldachino carried over his head. He 
had wished the nuncio and his brother to ride beside him 
under the canopy ; but the Germans would not suffer it ; 
no Pope’s representative was to be permitted to ride 
shoulder to shoulder with the head of the German Empire 
entering the most important of his imperial citiea^ 

Augsburg was then at the height of its prosperity. 
It was the great trading centre between Italy and the 
Levant and the towns of Northern Europe. It was the 
home of the Welsers and of the Fuggcrs, the great capitalists 
of the later mediaeval Europe. It boasted that its citizens 
were the equals of princes, and that its daughters, in that 
age of deeply rooted class distinctions, had married into 
princely houses. To this day the name of one of its streets 
— Philippine Welser Strasse— commemorates the wedding 
of an heiress of the Welsers with an archduke of Austria \ 
and the wall decorations of the old houses attest the 
andent magnificence of the city * 

At the gates of the town, the clergy, singing JdveiMi 

* Th«s are MTeral oontemporaiy aocounti of thia meetliig at the Md|a 
of the Leoh, and of the prooenion ; for one, lee Sohimnaoher, usd 
deftn, eto. pp. 64-57. 

■ It waa a aomewhat doabtfol honoor for a citj to be choan aa the meet- 
ing place of a Diet The bnigheie of Angrimilg hired 2000 landakaadhta to 
protect them during the aemion (SchimnaolMr, BfUf* •"d p. 62). 
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mantlei with a superfluous candle sputtering in his hand; 
but the evangelical princes remained in their lodginga^ 

I 6. Tht Diet of AugiiniTg 16S0} 

The Diet was formally opened on June 20th (1630), 
and in the Proposition or Speech from the Throne it wob 
announced that the Assembly would be invited to discuss 
armament against the Turk, and that His Majesty was 
anxious, " by fair and gentle means/* to end the religious 
differences which were distracting Germany. The Pro- 
testants were again invited to give the Emperor in writing 
their opinions and difficulties. It was resolved to take 
the religious question first. On June 24th the Lutherans 
were ready with their ** statement of their grievances and 
opinions relating to the faith.** Next day (June 25th) the 
Diet met in the hall of the Episcopal Palace, and what is 
known as the Augsburg Confession was read by the Saxon 
Chancellor, Dr. Christian Bayer, in such a clear resonant 
voice that it was heard not only by the audience within 
the chamber, but also by the crowd which thronged the 
court outside.* When the reading was ended, Cliancellor 
Briick handed the document and a duplicate in Latin to 
the Emperor. Tliey were signed by the Elector of Saxony 
and his son John Frederick, by George, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, the Dukes Ernest and Francis of LUneburg, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, and 
the delegates of the cities of Niiniberg and lieutlingen 
These princes knew the danger which threatened them in 
putting their names to the Confession. The theologians 
of Saxony besought their Elector to permit their names 

> PSnteniuiD, Urkundenbwh, ha. L 268, 271 ; Sohimnicher, Bri^t wnd 
etc. p. 69 nota. 

* SovaOBx : Sohimnacher, Brie/e und Aden ; FUnUmmon, Urhmden^ 
Mi m dir OuAUUi du SMutaff at Atgdntrg, 3 roli, 188^ 

1886) : Mid JreMi /Ur dU OnekichU dir kireU. JtffirmaUm (B.II., 1881). 

Latu Boo*st Morito FMiin., OnAiehU in JUUMagi at Jufthri 
(Mpdg, 1880). 

•SeUiriiiMiMr, Mid ate. II. SO. 
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to stand alone ; but he answered calmly, /, toOf wOl wi^m 
my Okritt. He was not a brilliant man like Philip of 
Hessa He was unpretentious, peace-loving, and retiring 
by nature— John the Steadfast, his people called him. 
Recent historians have dwelt on the conciliatory attitude 
and judicial spirit manifested by the Emperor at this Diet, 
and they are justified in doing so ; but the mailed hand 
sometimes showed itself. Charles refused to invest John 
with his Electoral dignities in the usual feudal fashion, 
and his entourage whispered that if the Elector was not 
amenable to the Emperor's arguments, he might find the 
electorate taken from him and bestowed on the kindred 
House of Ducal Saxony, which in the person of Duke 
George so stoutly supported the old religion.^ While 
possessing that "laudable, if crabbed constitutionalism 
which was the hereditary quality of the Ernestine line of 
Saxony,*** he had a genuine affection for the Emperor. 
Both recognised that this Diet of Augsburg had separated 
them irrevocably. " Uncle, Uncle,** said Charles to Elector 
John at their [)arting interview, " I did not expect this 
from you.** The Elector's eyes filled with tears ; he could 
not speak; he turned away in silence and left the city soon 
afterwarda* 


5 7. The Augshwrg Confemon} 

The Augsburg Confession {Con/essio Augustana) was 
what it claimed to be, a statement of " opinion and griev- 
ances,** and does not pretend to be a full exposition of 
doctrinal tenets. The men who wrote it (Melanchthon 
was responsible for the phraseology) and presented it to 

> The threat is recorded in Anhiv fikt iS!e5iofMfrMe OttckitihU wed 
LemdeOewedM, i. 278. 

* Armstrong, E mp itvr Charki F., i. 244. 

* rbrstemann, Anhiv, p. 206. 

* Sohaff, The Crttdi if Ms FnUdaad Ckridiae Ckwrdm 

(London. 1877), p. 8 ; of. Hidory if Ms Cfmda <f Ohridendtm (London, 
1877), pp. 820 ft.; Ttehakert, DU AugdwrgUeks KwfmUn (Leipsig, 
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the Diet, claimed to belong to the ancient and visible 
Catholic Church, and to beUeve in aU the articles of hith 
set forth by the Universal Church, and particularly in the 
ApastM and Creeds ; but they maintained that 

abuses had crept in which obscured the ancient doctrines. 
The Confession showed why they could not remain in con- 
nection with an unreformed Church. Their position is 
exactly defined in the opening sentence of the second part 
of the (^nfession. " Inasmuch as the Churches among us 
dissent in no articles of faith from the Holy Scriptures 
nor the Church Catholic, and only omit a few of certain 
abuses, which are novel, and have crept in with time partly 
and in part have been introduced by violence, and contrary 
to the purport of the canons, we heg that your Imperial 
Majesty would clemently hear both what ought to be 
changed, and what are the reasons why people ought not 
to be forced against their conscience to observe these abusea” 
The Confession is often represented as an attempt to 
minimise the difTerences between Lutherans and Romanists 
and exaggerate those between Lutherans and Zwinglians, 
and there are some grounds for the statement Melanchthon 
had come back from the Diet of Speyer (1629) convinced 
that if the Lutherans had separated themselves more 
thoroughly from the cities of South Germany there would 
have been more chance of a working compromise, and it 
is only natural to expect that the idea should colour his 
sketch of the Lutheran position at Augsburg. Yet in the 
main the assertion is wrong. The distinctively Protestant 
conception of the spiritual priesthood of all believers in- 
spires the whole document ; and this can never be brought 
into real harmony with the Romanist position and claims. 
It is not difficult to state Romanist and Protestant doc- 
trine in almost identical phrases, provided this one great 
dogmatic difference be for the moment set on one side. 
The conferences at Regensbuigin 1641 (April 27-May 22) 
proved as much. No one will believe that Calvin would be 
inclined to minimise the differmices between Protestants and 
Romanists, yet he voluntarily signed the Augsbui^ Con« 
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Sohwabaoh Artides, and Melanchthon revised them, le- 
stated them, and made them as inoffensive as he could. 
The document was meant to give the minimum for which 
the Protestants contended, and Helanchthon’s concilia- 
tory spirit shows itself throughout. It embalms at the 
oftTHfl time some of Luther’s trenchant phrases : Chris- 
tian perfection is this, to fear Qod sincerely ; and again, to 
conceive great faith, and to trust assuredly that God is 
pacified towards us for Christ’s sake ; to ask, and certainly 
to look for, hdp from God in all our affairs according to 
OUT ftftlling ; and outwardly to do good works diligently, 
and to attend to our vocation. In these things doth true 
perfection and the true worship of God consist : * it doth not 
consist in being unmarried, in going about begging, nor in 
wearing dirty clothes.” His indifference to forms of 
Church government and his readiness to conserve the old 
appears in the sentence : ” Now our meaning is not to have 
rule taken from the bishops ; but this one thing only is 
requested at their hands, that they would suffer the gospel 
to be purely taught, and that they would relax a few 
observances, which cannot be observed without sin. 

When the Romanist theologians presented their Con- 
futation of this Confession to the Emperor, it was again 
left to Melanchthon to draft an answer— the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession. The Apology is about seven 
f.iTn#w longer than the Confession^ and is a noble and 
learned document. The Emperor refused to receive it, 
and Melanchthon spent a long time over it before it was 
allowed to be seen. 

After counsel with the Romanist princes (die 

Chw und FwOm so bepstisch gewesen),^ it was rewlvcd to 
the Confession to a committee of Romanist theo- 
logians whom the cardinal” nuncio * undertook to bring to- 


I SoUnniMlwr. Bri^» wnd AOen, etc. p. *8. „ 

• ChsriM kiww mil that th. nuncio would oi«t .D hta toaoMW. to 
pnvmt a wttlement. In mticipation of the Wet tto Emiwwr had 
pthratoly Mked IfeUnobthon to give him . itatomrat of ««»» »»» »»—- « 
mnnrarinni which would content the Luthoren.. Mclancbthon .cnM to 

hawaaswwdConrwnwoofinformationic not very definite): thcEucbaiM 
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Diet of Augsburg. TeohnioaUy he was still an outlaw for 
the ban of the Diet of Worms had never been legallT 
removed. The Elector had asked him to stay at his ^tle 
of Coburg. There he remained, worried and anxious, chafing 
like a caged eagle. He feared that Melanchthon's con- 
oiliatory spirit might make him barter away some in- 
dispensable parts of evangelical truth; he feared the 
im^tuosity of the Landgrave of Hesse and his known 
Zwinglian sympathies. His secretary wrote to Wittenberg 
that he was fretting himself ill; he was longing to get 
back to Wittenberg, where he could at least teach his 
students. It was then that Catharine got their friend 
Lucas Cranach to paint their little daughter Magdalena, 
just twelve months old, and sent it to her husband tliat he 
might have a s m a ll bit of homo to cheer him. Luther 
hung the picture up where he could always see it from his 
chair, and he tells us that the sweet little face looking 
down upon him gave him courage during his dreary mouths 
of waiting. Posts brought him news from the Diet ; that 
the Confession had been read to the Estates; that the 
Bomanists were preparing a Confutation ; that their reply 
was ready on August 3rd ; that Philip of Jlesso had left 
the Diet abruptly on the 6th, to raise troops to fight the 
Emperor, it was reported; that Melanchthon was being 
entangled in conferences, and was giving up everything. 
His strong ardent nature pours itself forth in his letters 
from Coburg (April 18th-Oct. 4th) — urging his friends to 
tell him how matters are going ; warning Melanchthon to 
stand firm ; taking comfort in the text, ** Be ye angry, and 
Bin not ** ; comparing the Diet to the rooks and the rookery 
iu the trees below his window.^ It was from Coburg that 
he wrote his charming letter to his small son.* It was there 
that he penned the letter of encouragement to the tried 
and loyal Chancellor Biiick : 

"I have lately seen two wonders: the first as I was 
looking out of my window and saw the stars in heaven and 
all that beautiful vault of God, and yet 1 saw no pillars on 
> Dt Wette LMin^9Bri0, eto. i?. I-IBA It. 41. 

•4* 
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to stand alone ; bnt he answered calmlj, I, too, wiU eoif/hn 
my Okritt. He was not a brilliant man like Philip of 
Hessa He was nnpretentioas, peace-loying, and retiring 
bj nature— John the Steadfast, his people called him. 
Becent historians have dwelt on the condliatory attitude 
and judicial spirit manifested by the Emperor at this Diet, 
and they are justified in doing so ; but the maUed hand 
sometimes showed itself. Charles refused to invest John 
with his Electoral dignities in the usual feudal fashion, 
and his entourage whispered that if the Elector was not 
amenable to the Emperor's arguments, he might find the 
electorate taken from him and bestowed on the kindred 
House of Ducal Saxony, which in the person of Duke 
George so stoutly supported the old religioa^ While 
possessing that "laudable, if crabbed constitutionalism 
which was the hereditary quality of the Ernestine line of 
Saxony,”* he had a genuine affection for the Emperor. 
Both recognised that this Diet of Augsburg had separated 
them irrevocably. ” Unde, Uncle,” said Charles to Elector 
John at their [urting interview, "I did not expect thb 
from yoa” The Elector's eyes filled with tears ; he could 
not speak ; he turned away in silence and left the city soon 
afterwarda* 


§ 7. The Augsburg Confesgion.* 

The Augsburg Confession {Confessio Augustatus) was 
what it doimed to be, a statement of " opinion and griev- 
ances,” and does not pretend to be a full exposition of 
doctrinal tenets. The men who wrote it (Melanchthoo 
was responsible for the phraseology) and presented it to 

* The thfMt is nootded in ArMt fhr Schwtimrimh* OettMAU mod 
Imnduhuidi, i. S78. 

* Amutrong, Ths B mp iror Charleg V., i. 244. 

* rdntoin«nn, Archiv, p. 206. 

^ SohAff, The Cntdi y tAs Anttpelioal AvtsstaiU Ckridian CKm r dm 
(London. 1877). p. 8 ; of. Hidory qf Ub CVwtif qf Ohridmtdim (London, 
1877). pp. 220 ft.; Tbhakort. DU AugaUtryUcks KcmfmUm (Leipiig, 
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Hefl 0 e bimaelf ; and Charles had no desiie to stir the anti* 
Hapshurg feeling. Instead, conferences ^ were proposed to 
see whether some mutual understanding might not after all 
be reached ; and the Diet was careful to introduce laymen, 
in the hope that they would be less uncompromising 
the Bomanist theologiana The meetings ended without 
any definite result The Protestant princes refused to 
make the needful concessions, and Charles found his plans 
thwarted on every sida Whereupon the Bomanist majority 
of the Diet framed a "recess,” which declared that the 
Protestants were to be allowed to exist unmolested until 
April 16th, 1631; and were then to be put down by 
forca Meanwhile they were ordered to make no more 
innovations in worship or in doctrine ; they were to refrain 
from molesting the Bomanists within their territories ; and 
they were to aid the Emperor and the Bomanist princes in 
stamping out the partisans of Zwingli and the Anabaptista 
This resolution gave rise to a second Protest, signed by the 
Lutheran princes and by the fourteen citiea 

Nothing had stirred the wrath of Charles so much as 
the determined stand taken by the cities. He conceived 
that he, the Emperor, was the supreme Lord within an 
imperial city ; and he employed persuasion and threats to 
make their delegates accept the " recesa” Even Augsburg 
refused. 

Having made their Protest, the Lutheran princes and 
the delegates from the protesting towns left the Diet, 
careless of what the Bomanist majority might further da 
In their absence an important ordinance was passed. The 
Diet decided that the Edict of Worms was to be executed ; 
that the ecclesiastical jurisdictions were to be preserved, 

> The whole time of the memberi the Diet wee not epent in theo- 
kgioel We reed of benqaete, where Lotherene end Bomeniili 

■et eide bj tide ; of dencei thet went on far into the night ; of whet mey 
be celled e garden party in e “fair meadow,” where a wooden honae wee 
boilt for the aooommodation of the ladiee ; and of tonmamenta At one of 
them, Ferdinand, the Emperor’a brother, waa thrown and hia hone roUad 
OTw him ; and Melanohthon wrote to Lather that aiz moo bed boon UDid 
stone of thaw ** gentle and Joyona** paaaagea of anna. 
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and all Church property to be restored; and, what was 
most important, that the Imperial Court of Appeals for all 
disputed legal cases within the Empire (the Beiehdcamm/m- 
gwieht) should be restored. The last provision indicated 
a new way of fighting the extending Protestantism by 
harassing legal prosecutions, which, from the nature of the 
court, were always to be decided against the dissenters from 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the mediaval Empire.^ All 
instances of seizure of ecclesiastical benefices, all defiances 
of episcopal decisions, could be appealed against to this 
central court ; and as the legal principles on which it gave 
its decisions and the controlling authorities which it re- 
cognised were medifieval, the Protestants could never hope 
for a decision in their favour. The Lutheran Church in 
Saxony, for example, with its pastors and schoolmasters, 
was supported by moneys taken from the old ecclesiastical 
foundationa According to this decision of the Diet, every 
case of such transfer of property could be appealed to this 
central court, which from its constitution was bound to 
decide against the transfer. If the Protestant princes 
disregarded the decisions of the central court, the Emperor 
was within his rights in treating them as men who had 
outraged the constitution of the Empire.* 

Charles met at Augsburg the first great check in his 
hitherto successful career, but he was tenacious of purpose, 
aud never cared to hurry matters to an irrevocable con- 
clusion. He carefully studied the problem, and three ways 
of dealing with the religious difficulty shaped themselves 
in his mind at Augsburg — by compromise, by letting the 
Protestants alone for a period longer or shorter, and by 
a (General Council which would be frea It would seem 

^ The Bomaniit minority had reaolved to fight the Protertant minoritj, 
not in the battlefield, bat in the law-ooarte--fiteh< fkhUm mnd§m r§chtmk, 
wee the phraee. 

* When the raligioae war did begin in 1646, Charlee Jnetifled the nee of 
Ibroe on the groande that the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrare of Heae 
had violated the oonetitation of the Empire, had npudialed tK§ dsciiioiu ^ 
Ihi and had protected againet the deoiaions of tlM 

Diet 
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that at Augsbnig he firat seriouslj resolved that the oondi- 
tioD of Europe was each that the Pope must be wmjMUid 
to Bommon a Council, and to allow it freedom of debate 
and action. Charles tried all three plans in Qermany 
during the fifteen years that followed. 


§ 9. Hu Sehmalkald League} 


The Emperor published the decision of the Diet on the 
19 th of November, and the Protestants had to arrange 
some common plan of facing the situation. They met, 
princes and delegates of cities, in the little upland town 
of Schmalkalden, lying on the south-west frontier of Elec- 
toral Saxony, circled by low hills which wore white with 
snow (December 22-31). They hod to face nt once 
harassing litigation, and, after the 16 th of April, the threat 
that they would be stamped out by force of arms. Wore 
they still to maintain their doctrine of passive rosistanoe f 
Bie question was earnestly debated. Think of these earnest 
German princes and burghers, their lives and property at 
stake, debating this abstract question day after day, resolute 
to set their own consciences right before coming to any 
resolution to defend themselves I The lawyers were all on 
the side of active defence. Die terms of the bond were 
drafted. The Emperor’s name was carefully omitted; and 
the causes which compelled them to take action wore rather 
alluded to vaguely than stated with precision. The Elector 
of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Duke of LUnebnrg, 
the Prince of Anhalt, the two Counto of Mansfeld, and tto 
HAlagafaw from Magdeburg and Bremen signed. Piom old 
George of Brandenburg was not convinced that it was 
lawful to resist the Emperor; the deputies of Nttmb^ 
had grave doubts also. Many others who were present fwt 
that they must have time to make up their minda But the 
league was started, and was soon to assume huge proportionA 


■ Solunidt, A-i-fltadWcW. SckmallcaM.^ 
kAm OtteMOUt, xxT.); Ztagnamtei, D(* ^‘**|**Sar*^ 

tSS7 (EUdalbwi, 1888) ; Corfu* “• 
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The confederates had confessed the new doctrines, and 
had published their Confession. They now resolved that 
they would defend themselves if attacked by litigation or 
otherwise. There was no attempt to exclude the South 
German cities ; and Charles* expectations that theological 
difTerences would prevent Protestant union within Germany 
were frustrated. Zwingli’s heroic death at Cappel (Octobw 
11th, 1631) softened all Protestant hearts towards his 
followers. The South German cities followed the lead 
of Bucer, who was anxious for union. Many of these 
towns now joined the Schmalkald League. Brunswick 
joined. Hamburg and Bostock in the far north, Goslar 
and Gottingen in the centre, joined. Almost all North 
Germany and the more important imperial towns in 
the South were united in one strong confederacy by this 
Schmalkald League. It became one of the European Powers. 
Denmark wished to join. Thomas Cromwell was anxious 
that England should joia The league was necessarily 
anti-Hapsburg, and the Emperor had to reckon with it 

Its power appeared at the Diet of Numberg in 1632. 
The dreaded day (April 15th, 1531) on which the Pro- 
testants were to be reduced by fire and sword passed quietly 
by. Charles was surrounded with difficulties which made 
it impossible for him to carry out the threats he had 
published on November 19th, 1630. The Turks were 
menacing Vienna and the Duchy of Austria; the Pope 
was ready to take advantage of any signs of imperial 
weakness ; France was irreconcilable ; England was hostile ; 
and the Bavarian dukes were doing what they could to 
lessen the Hapsburg power in Germany. 

When the Diet met at NUmbergin 1632, the Emperor 
knew that he was unable to coerce the Lutherans, and 
returned to his earlier courteous way of treating them. 
They were more patriotic than the German Romanists for 
whom he had done so much. Luther declared roundly 
that the Turks must be met and driven back, and that all 
Germans must support the Emperor in repelling the in* 
vasion. At the Diet a " recess " was propoe^, in which the 
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teUgiooB trooe was indefioitelj extended; the ptooeseee 
fl gainat the Piotestants in the Seiekdcammengerieht were to 
be quashed, and no State was to be proceeded against in 
matters arising out of religious differences. The Bomanist 
members rekis^ to accept it ; the “ recess ” was never pub- 
lished. But the Protestant States declared that they would 
trust in the imperial word of honour, and furnished the 
Emperor- with troops for the defence of Vienna, and the 
invasion was repelled. 

The history of the struggle in Germany between the 
Diet of 1532 and the outbreak of war in 1646 is very 
intricate, and cannot be told as a simple contest between 


Beformation and anti-Beformation. 

In the sixteenth century, almost all thoughtful and 
earnest-minded men deaire<l a Beformation of the Church. 
The Boman Curia was the only opponent to all reforms ^ of 
any VinH But two different ideas of what Beformation 
ought to be, divided the men who longed for reforms 
The one desired to see the benumbed and fornralist 
medieval Church filled with a new religious life, whUe 
it retained its notable characteristics of a sacerdotal 
ministry and a visible external unity under a uniforin 
hierarchy culminating in the Papacy. The other wish^ 
to free the human spirit from the fetters of a merely 
eodesiastical authority, and to rebuild the Church on the 
principle of the spiritual priesthood of all believing men 
and women. In the struggle in Germany the Emperor 
Charles may be taken as the embodiment of the first, as 
Luther represented the second. To the one 
essential to maintain the external unity and authority of 
the Church according to the mediaval ideal; tl'e other 
could content himseU with seeing the Churoh of the 
Middle Ages broken up into territerial Churchy ^h of 
which he contended was a F^ion of the one visible 

Church. Charles had no diflSculty m acceptmg nmy 

changes in doctrine and usages, proiaded a 

lasting compromise could be arrived a w ic 

•11 within the one ecclesiastical organisation. He oon- 
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sented onoe and again to suspend the struggle; bat he 
would never have made himself responsible for a permanent 
religious settlement which recognised the Lutheran Chuiohea 
He had no objection to a truce, but would never, accept a 
lasting peaca If the Lutherans could not be brought back 
within the mediaeval Church hj compromise, then he was 
prepared to go to all extremes to compel them to return. 
Of course, he was the ruler over many lands ; he was keen 
to extend and consolidate the family possessions of his 
House, — as keen as the most grasping of the petty territorial 
princes, — and he had to be an opportunist. But he never 
deviated in the main from his idea of hOw the religious 
difficulty should be solved. 

But all manner of political and personal motives were 
at work on both sides in Germany (as elsewhere). Philip 
of Hesse combined a strenuous acceptance of the principles 
of the Lutheran Reformation with as thorough a hatred of 
the House of Hapsburg and of its supremacy in Germany. 
The Dukes of Bavaria, who were the strongest partisans of 
the Romanist Church in Germany, were the hereditary 
enemies of the House of Austria. The religious pacifica- 
tion of the Fatherland was made impossible to Charles, 
not merely by his insistence on maintaining the conceptions 
of the mediaeval Church, but also by open and secret 
reluctance to see the imperial authority increased, and 
by jealousies aroused by the territorial aggrandisement 
of the House of Hapsburg. The incompatibility be- 
tween the aims of the Emperor and those of his 
indispensable ally, the Pope, added to the difficulties of 
the situation. 

In 1534, Philip of Hesse persuaded the Schmalkald 
League to espouse the cause of the banished Duke of 
Wtirtemberg. His territories had been incorporated into 
the family possessions of the Hapsburgs, and the people 
groaned under the imperial administration. The Swabian 
League, which had bMu the mainstay of the Imperialist 
and Romanist cause in South Germany, was persuaded to 
remain neutral by the Dukes of Bavaria, and Philip had 
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little diffically in defeating Ferdinand, and driving the 
Imperialiste ont of the Duchy. Ulrioh was reetored, 
dedaied in favour of the Lutheran Befonnation, and 
Wttrtemberg was added to the list of Protestant States. 
By the terms of the Peace of Cadan (June 1634), 
Ferdinand publicly engaged to carry out Charles’ private 
nflf pirannA thst no Protestant was to be dragged before the 
for anything connected with religion.* 
j ^Tintw important consequence followed. The Swabian 
League was dissolved in 1636. This left the Sohmalkald 
League of Protestant States and cities the only formidable 


confederation in Germany. 

The political union among the Protestants 'suggested a 
approximation. The South German pastors asked 
to meet Luther and discuss their theological differenoea 
They mot at Wittenberg, and after prolonged discussion it 
was found that all were agreed save on one small point — 
the presence, extendtd in space, of the Body of Christ in the 
elements in the Holy Supper. It was agreed that this 
might be left on open question; and what was called 
the WiUsnbsrg Omsord was signed, which united all 
German Protestants (May and June 1636).* 

Three years later (1639), Duke George of Swony died, 
the most honest and disinterested of the Bomanist pimces. 
His brother Henry, who succeeded him, with the joyful 
consent of his subjects, pronounced for the Evangelic^ 
faitL Nothing would content him but that Luther should 
come to Leipzig to preside clerically on so auspicious an 
occasion. Luther preached in the great hall of the Castle, 
where twenty years earlier he had confronted Eck, and 
had heard Duke George declare that his opinions wore 

pestileiitial. . . . 

In the Bame year the new Elector of Brandenburg al» 

came over to the EvangeUcal side amid the wjo««ng« 
his people ; and the two great Bomanist States of North 


•WlaekelmHUi, » Di. Vwtriga t<mi Kidan and WI«” 

* Ot Kolila, AsaUcta, fp. Mff., 381 f., 383 1, 378 1, tta. 
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Germany, Electoral Brandenburg and Dacal Saxony, became 
Protestant. 

The tide flowed so strongly that the three deiical 
Electors, the Archbishops of Mainz, Edln, and Trier, and 
some of the bishops, contemplated secularising their 
principalities, and becoming Protestants. This alarmed 
Charles thoroughly. If the proposed secularisation took 
place, there would be a large Protestant majority in the 
Electoral College, and the next Emperor would be a 
Protestant. 

Charles had been anxiously watching the gradual 
decadence of the power of the Romanist princes in 
Germany ; and reports convinced him that the advance 
of the Reformation among the people was stiU more 
marked. The Roman Catholic Church seemed to be in 
the agonies of dissolution even in places where it had 
hitherto been strong. Breslau, once strongly Romanist, 
was now almost fanatically Lutheran ; in Vienna, Bishop 
Faber wrote, the population was entirely Lutheran, save 
himself and the Archduke. The Romanist Universities 
were almost devoid of students. In Bavaria, it was said 
that there were more monasteries than monks. Candidates 
for the priesthood had diminished in a very startling way : 
the nuncio Vergerio reported that he could find none in 
Bohemia except a few paupers who could not pay their 
ordination fees. 

The policy of the Pope (Paul in., 1534-1549) had 
disgusted the German Romanist princes. He subordinated 
the welfare of the Church in their dominions to his anti- 
Hapsburg Italian schemes, and had actually allied himself 
with Francis of France, who was intriguing with the Turks, 
in order to thwart the Emperor I The action and speeches 
of Henry viii. had been watched and studied by the 
German Romanist leaders. Could they not imitate him 
in Germany, and create a Nationalist Church true to 
mediaeval doctrine, hierarchy, and ritual, and yet inde- 
pendent of the Pope, who cared so little for them f 

All these things made Charles and Ferdinand revise 
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policy. The Emperor b^tm to oonader aniondj 
whether the way out of the religiouB difficulty mij^t not 
be, either to grant a prolonged truce to the Lutherans 
(which might, though he hoped not, become permanent^ 
or to work energetically for the creation of a Qennan 
National Church, which, by means of some working oom- 
promise in doctrines and ceremonies, nught be called into 
by a German National Council assembled in 


defiance of the Pope. 

It was with these thoughts in his mind that he sent 
his Chancellor Held into Germany to strengthen the 
Bomanist cause there. His agent soon abandoned the 
larger of his master, if he ever comprehended them, 
and contented himself with announcing publicly that the 
private promise given by Charles at Numberg, and 
confirmed by Ferdinand at the Peace of Cadan, was 
withdrawn. The lawsuits brought against the Protestants 
in the BeuMcammmgeruM were not to be quashed, but 
were to be prosecuted to the bitter end. Ho also con* 
trived at Ntimberg (June 1638) to form a lea^e « 
Bomanist princes, ostensibly for defence, but ”““7 ” 
force the Protestants to submit to the decisions of the 
BeiehikammertgeriefU. These measures did not make for 
peace; they almost produced a dvil war, which was only 
avoided by the direct interposition of the Em^ror. 

Chancellor Held was recalled, and the Emperor amt 
the Archbishop of Lund to find out what terms the 
Protestants would accept These proved lai^r than t^ 
Emperor could grant, but the resuH of the 
was that the Protestants were granted a truce which w 

to last for ten years. , , -i, 

The proposed secularisation of 
torates made Charles see that he dai^ not J 
conclusion of this truce. He set himself 
discover whether compromises in oc “ Luthersn 

were not possible. Conferences were held betw^uth^ 

and Bomanist theologUns and la^en, <^t ^ < 

1540), at Worms (November 1540). and at Begensbmg 
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(Batisbon, April 164iy The last ms tiie most fan* 
portanb The disonssioiis showed that it was possible 
to state Bomanist and Lntheran doctrine in ambigaons 
propositions which conld be accepted by the theologians of 
both Confessions ; but that there was a great golf between 
them which the Evangelicals wonld never re-oro6& Hie 
spiritual priesthood of all believers could never be reconciled 
with the special priesthood of the medieval clergy. This 
was Charles* last attempt at a compromise whi(^ wonld 
nnite of their own free wiH the Glerman Lutherans with 
the German Bomanists. He saw that the Lutherans would 
never return to the medieval Church unless compelled 
by force, and it was impossible to use force nnless the 
Schmalkald League was broken up altogether or seamed 
with divisiona 

{ 10, The Bigamy of Philip of Hem.* 

The opportunity arrived. The triumphant Protestantism 
received its severest blow in the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, 
which involved the reputations of Buoer, Luther, and 
Melanchthon, as well as of the Landgrave. 

Philip had married when barely nineteen a daughter 
of Duke George of Saxony. Latterly, be declared that it 
was impossible to maintain coiyugal relations with her; 
that continence was impossible for him ; that the condi* 
tion in which he found himself harassed his whole life, and 
prevented him coming to the Lord’s Tabla In a mum like 
his. Pope Clement vn. only a few years previously had 
permitted the husband to take a second wife, and why 
should not the Protestant divines permit him? He 

* Spiegel, ** JohanneB Timanniu Ameterodamiia and die Oolloqulen an 
Worme and Begenebaig, 1640-1541** {ZeiUtihrift flat ThtologU, xliL 
(1872) 80 if.) ; Hoeea, JH$ SdigionHv^rhamdlwBigtih Ai Eaqtmam wnd Wormi, 
1640^16A1 (Jena, 1880). 

* Heppe^ " Urkondliohe Beitrige inr Oeachiobte der Doppelehe dee Land- 
giafen PhiUp t. HeeMn ** {ZtiUekri/t /Ar du MiUtTiackB Thttdcgie, xziL 
(1868) 808 it), tL zzzriiL 445 fll ; Soholtee, LiOhtr wni dit IhppMs dm 
Ltmdfn^ «. ITeiMii (Paderbom (1800)). 
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prepared a case for himaelf which he eubmitted to the 
theologiazifl» and got a reply signed by Buoer, Melanohthon, 
and Luther, which may be thus summarised 

According to the original commandment of Gk)d, marriage 
is between one man and one woman, and the twain shall 
become one flesh, and this original prtoept has been con- 
firmed by our Lord; but sin brou^t it about that first 
Lamech, then the heathen, and then Abraham, took more 
than one wife, and this was permitted by the law. We are 
now living under the gos^l, which does not give prescribe 
rules for the relation of the external life, and it baa not 
expressly prohibited bigamy. The existing law of the land 
has gone back to the original requirement of God, and the 
plain duty of the pastorate is to insist on that original 
requirement of God, and to denounce bigamy in every way. 
Nevertheless the pastorate, in individual cases of the direst 
need, and to prevent worse, may sanction bigamy in a purely 
exceptional way; such a bigamous marriage is a true 
marmge (the necessity being proved) in the sight of God 
and of conscience ; but it is not a true marriage with refer- 
ence to public law or custom. Therefore such a marriage 
ought to be kept secret, and the dispensation which is given 
for it ought to be kept under the seal of confession. If it 
be made known, the dispensation becomes eo ipso invalid, 
and the marriage becomes mere concubinaga 

Such was the strange and scandalous document to which 
Luther, Melanchthon, and Bucer appended their names. 

Of course the thing could not be kept secret, and 
the moral effect of the revelation was disastrous among 
friends and foes. The Evangelical princes were especially 
aggrieved ; and it was proposed that the Landgrave should 
be tried for bigamy and punished according to the laws of 
the Empire. When the matter was brought before the 
Emperor, he decided that no marriage had taken place, 
and the sole effect of the decision of the theologians was 
to deceive a poor maiden.^ 

* Lather’s action is nsnally attribntad to his dssiie not to offend a 
powerftil Proteetant leader. A careftil study of the docmne^ 

In the nseo nomie pon de p ce and papers— dose not oonann this mw. To 
»r Lath.-. Jrt . *>».wh.t «11» «d e»bM 
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Philip, humiliated and sore, iaolated from his trienda, 
was an instrument ready to the Emperor’s hand in his plan 
to weaken and, if possible, destroy the Schmalkald Lea^a 
The opportunity soon arrived. The father of William 
Duke of Oleves Juliers and Berg had been elected by 
the Estates of Ouelders to be their sovereign, in defiance 
of a treaty which had secured the succession to Gharlea 
The father died, and the son succeeded almost imme- 
diately after the treaty had been signed. This created 
a powerful anti-Hapsburg State in close proximity to the 
Emperor’s possessions in the Netherlands. William of 
Gleves had married his sister Sibylla to John Frederick, 
the Elector of Saxony, and naturally gravitated towards 
the Schmalkald Leagua In 1541 an arrangement was 
come to between the Emperor and Philip, according to 
which Philip guaranteed to prevent the Duke of Cleves 
from joining the League, or at least from being supported 
by it against the ’Em^peroT, and in return Philip was pro- 
mised indemnity for all past deeds, and advancement in 
the Emperor’s servica Young Maurice of Ducal Saxony, 
who had succeeded his father in the Duchy (August 18th, 
1541), and had married Philip’s daughter, also joined in 
this bargain. The Emperor had thus divided the great 
Protestant League ; for the Elector of Saxony refused to 
desert his brother-in-law. In 1543 the Emperor fell 
upon the unbefriended Duke, totally defeated him, and 
took Guelders from him, while the German Protestants, 

■oientioiiB Sdelity to a conyiotion which he alwaje maintained. With all 
hia reverence for the word of God, he could never avoid giving a very large 
authority to the troditiona of the Church when they did not plainly oontia- 
dict a positive and direct divine commandment. The Church had been 
aoouatomed to say that it possessed a dispensing power in matrimonial cases 
of extreme difficulty ; and, in spite of his denunciations of the dispensations 
granted by the Roman Curia, Luther never denied the power. On the 
contrary, he thought honestly that the Church did poaseaa this power of 
dispensation even to the length of tampering with a fundamental law of 
Ohriatian society, provided it did not contradict a potitive soriptnral 
commandment to the contrary. The crime of the Curia, in hie tyea, was 
not issuing dispenaationa in neceaary coses, but in giving them in oases 
without proved neoeeaity, omdfor fnonsy. 
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hindered by PhiUp, saw one of their most important allies 
overthrown. This gave rise to recriminations, which effeotu- 
aUy weakened the Protestant cause. 

In 1644, Charles concluded a peace with France (the 
Peace of Cr4py, November 19th), and was free to turn his 
attention to afiEairs in Germany. He forced the Pope in the 
same month to give way about a General Council, which 
was fixed to meet in March 1646. The Emperor meant 
this Council to be an instrument in his hands to subdue 
both the Protestants and the Pope. Ho meant it to 
reform the Church in the sense of freeing it from many of 
the corruptions which had found their way into it, and 
especially in diminishing the power of the Homan Curia ; 
and in this he was supported by the Spanish bishops and 
by the greater part of Latin Christendom. But the Pope 
was the more skilful diplomatist, and out-generallod the 
Emperor. The Council was summoned to meet at Trent, 
a purely Italian town, though nominally within Germany. 
It was arranged that all its members must be present 
personally and not by deputies, which meant that the 
Italian bishops had a permanent majority ; and the choice 
of Dominicans and Jesuits as the leading theologians made 
it plain that no doctrinal concessions would bo made to the 
Protestants. From the first the Protestants refused to bo 
bound in any way by its decisions, and Charles soon per- 
ceived that ^e instrument he had counted on hod broken 
in his hands. If ecclesiastical unity was to bo maintained 
in Germany, it could only be by the use of force. There is 
no doubt that the Emperor was loath to proceed to this 
last extremity ; but his correspondence with his sister 
Mary and with his brother Ferdinand shows that ho had 
come to regard it as a necessity by the middle of 1646. 

His first endeavour was to break up the Protestant 
League, which was once more united. He attempted again 
to detach Philip of Hesse, but without success. He was 
able, however, to induce the Elector of Brandenburg and 
the Margrave of Brandenburg-Culmbach and some others to 
remain neutral— the EUector by promising in any event 
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that the leligioiu Bottlement which had been effected in 
Brandenburg (1641) ehould remain unaltered; and, what 
served him best, he persuaded young Maurice of Ducal 
Saxony to become his active ally. 

§ 11. Maurice of Saxony. 

Maurice of Saxony was one of the most interesting, 
because one of the most perplexing personalities of his 
time, which was rich in interesting personalities. He was a 
Protestant from conviction, and never wavered from his 
faith ; yet in the conflict between the Romanist Emperor 
and the Protestant princes he took the Emperor’s side, and 
contributed more than any one else to the overthrow of his 
fellow Protestants. His bargain with Charles was that the 
Electorate should be transferred from the Ernestine Saxon 
family to his own, the Alhertine, that he should got Magde- 
burg and Halberstadt, and that neither he nor his people 
should be subject to the decrees of the Council of Trent 
Then, when he had despoiled the rival family of the 
Electorate, he planned and earned through the successful 
revolt of the Protestant princes against the Emperor, and 
was mainly instrumental in securing the public recognition 
of Lutheranism in Germany and in gaining the permanent 
Religious Peace of 1656.^ 

§ 12. Luiher^c Deaih. 

It was in these months, while the alarms of war were 
threatening Germany, that Luther passed away. He had 

* lUnke hu an intareating study of the obaraoter of Maurice in hii 
Deutsche Oesehiehte im ZcUalter der lUformtUum^ bk. ix. chap. tL (toL t. 
pp. 161 ff. of the 6th ed., Leipzig, 1882) ; but perhaps the best is giren in 
Maurenbrecher, Sivdien muf Skizun cur Oesehiehte der Be/ormationsuit 
(I^ipzig, 1874), pp. 186 ff. A man's deep religions oonWetions can tolerate 
stra^ company in most ages, and the fact that we find Romanist champions 
in France plunging into the deepest profligacy the one week and then under- 
going the agonies of repentance the next, or that Lutheran leaders combined 
occasional ooigugal infidelities and drinking bouts with zeal for erangslioal 
principles, demands deeper study in peyohology than can find ezpressios, in 
the fs^on of some modem English historiani^ in a few cheap sneers. 
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boon growing woftkor you by year, and had novor spared 
himoeU for the oause he had at heart One last bit of 
work he thought he must da The Counts of Mansfeld 
had quarrelled over some trifling things in the division 
of their property, and had consented to accept Luther's 
mediation. This obliged him to journey to Eisleben 
in bitterly cold weather (January 1546). would 
cheerfully lay down my bones in the grave if I could 
only reconcile my dear Lords/’ be said; and that was 
what was required from him. He Anished the arbitration 
to the satisfaction of both brothers, and received by way of 
fee endowments for village schools in the Mansfeld region. 
The deeds were all signed by the 17th of February (1646), 
and Luther's work was done at Mansfeld — and for his 
generation. He became alarmingly ill that night, and died 
on the following morning, long before dawn. Reverend 
Father,” said Justus Jonas, who was with him, ** wilt tliou 
stand by Christ and the doctrine thou hast preached ? ” The 
dying man roused himself to say Yea” It was his last word. 
IVenty minutes later he passed away with a deep sigh. 

Luther died in his sixty-third year — twenty-eight and 
a half years after he had, greatly daring, nailed his Theses 
to the door of All Saints' in Wittenberg, twenty-seven 
after he had discovered the meaning of his Tlieses during 
the memorable days when he faced Eck at T^eipzig, and 
twenty-five after he had stood before the Kniperor and 
Diet at Worms, while all Germany had bailed him as its 
champion against the Pope and the S[)aniard. The years 
between 1519 and 1524 were, from an external point of 
view, the most glorious of Luther's lifa He dominated 
and led his nation, and gave a unity to that distracted and 
divided country which it. had never enjoyed until then. 
He spoke and felt like a prophet ” I have the gospel, 
not from men, but from heaven through our Lord Jesus 
(Jhrist, BO that I might have described myself and have 
glorified in being a minister and an evangelist” The 
position hAil come to him in no sudden visionary way. 
He b ed been led into it step by step, forced forward slowly 
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a power stronger than his own ; and the knowledge 
had kept him humble before his Ood. During these years 
it seem^ as if his dream — an expectation shared by his 
wise Elector, the most experienced statesman in Germany 
—of a (Germany united under one National Church, 
separated from the bondage of Borne, repudiating her blas- 
phemies, rejecting her traditions which had corrupted the 
religion of the ancient and purer days, and disowning her 
presumptuous encroachments on the domain of the dvil 
power ordained of God, was about to come true. 

Then came the disillusionment of the Feasants’ War, 
when the dragon’s teeth were sown broadcast over Ger- 
many, and produced their crop of gloomy suspicions and 
black feara After the insurrection had spent itself, and 
in spite of the almost irretrievable damage which it, and 
the use made of it by papal diplomatists, did to the 
Befonnation movement, Luther regained his serene courage, 
and recovered much of the ground which had been lost 
But the crushing blow had left its mark upon him. He 
had the same trust in God, but much more distrust of man, 
fearing the ^ tumult,” resolute to have nothing to do with 
anyone who had any connection, however slight, with those 
who had instigated the misguided peasanta He rallied 
the forces of the Beformation, and brought them back to 
discipline by the faith they had in himself as their leader. 
His personality dominated those kinglets of Germany, 
possessed with as strong a sense of their dignity and 
autocratic rights as any Tudor or Valois, and they sub- 
mitted to be led by him. Electoral Saxony, Hesse, Ltine- 
burg, Anhalt, East Prussia, and Mansfeld, and some score 
of imperial cities, had followed him loyally from the first; 
and as the years passed. Ducal Saxony and Wurtemberg in 
the centre and south, and Brandenburg in the north, had 
declared themselves Protestant States. These larger princi- 
palities brought in their train all the smaller satellite States 
which clustered round them. It may be said that before 
Luther’s death the much laiger portion of the German 
Empire had been won for evangelical religion,— -a territory 
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to be roughlj deeoribed as a great trUngle, whose bass was 
the shores of the Baltic Sea from the Ne^erlands on the 
west to the eastern limits of East Prussia^ and whose apex 
was Switzerland. Part of this land was occupied by 
ecclesiastical principalities which had remained Boman 
Catholic, — the districts surrounding Koln on the west, and 
the territories of Paderbom, Fulda, and many othera in the 
centre, — but, on the other hand, many stoutly Protestant 
cities, like Ntimberg, Constance, and Augsburg, were planted 
on territories which were outside these limits. The extent 
and power of this Protestant Clermany was sufficient to 
resist any attempt on the part of the Emperor and the 
Catholic princes to overcome it by force of arms, provided 
only its rulers remained true to. each other. 

Over this wide extent of country Evangelical Churches 
had been established, and provisions had been made for the 
education of children and for the support of the poor in 
ordinances issued by the supreme secular authorities who 
ruled over its multitudinous divisions. The Mass, with 
its supposed substitutionary sacrifice and a UKMliatorial 
priesthood, had been abolished. The German tongue had 
displaced mediaaval Latin in public worship, and the wor- 
shippers could take part in the services with full under- 
standing of the solemn acts in which they were engaged. 
A German Bible lay on every pulpit, and the people had 
their copies in the pewa Translations of the Psalms and 
German evangelical hymns were sung, and sermons in 
German were preached. Fains were taken to provide an 
educated evangelical ministry who would preach the gospel 
faithfully, and conscientiously fulfil all the duties connected 
with the “cure of soula*' The ecclesiastical property of 
the medisBval Church was largely used for evangelical 
purposea There was no mechanical uniformity in these 
new arrangementa Luther refused to act the part of an 
ecclesiastical autocrat : he advised when called upon to 
gfive advice, he never commanded. No Wittenberg “use'* 
was to confront the Boman “ use " and be the only mode 
of service and ecclesiastical organisation. 
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The movement Lather had inaugurated had gone fu 
beyond Germany before 1 646. Every country in Europe 
bad felt its pulrations. As early as 1619 (April), learned 
men in Paris had been almost feverishly studying his 
writings.^ They were eagerly read in England tefore 
1621.* Aleander, writing from Worms to the Curia, 
complains that Spanish merchants were getting transla- 
tions of Luther's books made for circulation in Spain.* 
They were being studied with admiration in Italy even 
earlier. The Scottish Parliament was vainly endeavouring 
to prevent their entrance into that country by 1626.* 
The Lutheran Reformation had been legally established in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden long before Luther passed 
away. 

Luther was the one great man of his generation, stand- 
ing head and shoulders above everyone else. This does 
not mean that he absorbed in his individual personality 
everything that the age produced for the furtherance of 
humanity. Many impulses for good existed in that 
sixteenth century which Luther never recognised ; for an 
age is always richer than any one man belonging to it 
He stood outside the great artistic movement He might 
have learned much from Erasmus on the one hand, and 
from the leaders of the Peasants' War on the other, which 
remained hidden from him. He is greatest in the one 
sphere of religion only — in the greatest of all spherea 
His conduct towards Zwingli and the strong language he 
used in speaking of opponents make our generation dis- 
cover a strain of intolerance we would fain not see in so 
great a man; but his contemporaries did not and could 
not pass the same judgment upon him. In such a divided 
Germany none but a man of the widest tolerance could 
have held together the Protestant forces as Luther did; 

^ Hwmiiijud, Corrupc/iidMm dea BeformaUura dana laa paya da laagau 
frati^iaa (Geneva and Paris, 1866 - 1897 ), i. 47, 48 . 

* Lettara and Paparg^ Fcreign and DomeatiCf of the reign of Henwy F///., 

• i 284. 

* Kalkoff, Die Dei^eaehen daa Nuntiua AUander (Halle, 1897), p. 106. 

* delaafthe Parltament qf Se o U mn d for 1626 auJ 1527. 
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and we can oee what he was when we rememher the sail 
effects of the petty orthodoxies of the Amsdorfs and the 
Oaiandeis who came after him. 

It is the fate of most authors of revolutions to bo 
devoured by the movement which they have called into 
hAing . Luther occasioned the greatest revolution which 
Western Europe has ever seen, and he ruled it till 
his death. History shows no Idnglior man than this 
Thuringian miner’s son. 


§ 13 . Tht lUliffious War} 

The war began soon after Luther’s death. ’The Emperor 
brought into Germany his Spanish infantry, the beginning 
of what was to be a curse to that country for many genera- 
tions, and various manoeuvrings and skirmishes took place, 
the most important of which was Maurice of Saxony’s 
invasion of the Electorate. At last the Em|icror met tho 
Elector in battle at MUhlben; (April 24th, 1647), where 
John Frederick was completely defeated and taken prisoner. 
Wittenberg, stoutly defended by Sibylla, soon after sur- 
rendered. This was the end. I’liilip was induced to 
surrender on promise of favourable treatment, mode by the 
Electors who had remained on the Emixsror’s side. Charles 
refused to be bound by the promise made in his name, and 
the Landgrave was also hold captive All Germany, save 
Oo nBtft nee in the south and some of the Baltic lands, 
lay prostrate at the Emperor’s feet It remained to bo 
seen what use he would make of his victory. 

In duo time he sot himself to bring about what he 
conceived to be a reasonable compromise which would 
enable all Germany to remain within one National Churcli. 
He tried at first to induce tho separate parties to work 


‘ Mauieabwohw, KaH r. und die devUekea Meeta^ tS^-tSU 
(DaoMldorf, 1865) ; J»hn, OeeeMMt dn 

1887) : Ls Hang, Die Dantellung dee Sekmalkaldue^ * 3?. 

DenLa^UtkeuHi Karle r. (Jum. IStO. 18M. 1800) ; Br«d«bwg, JfeHt, 
9am Saehten (Leipzig. 1898). 
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it oat amoDg themselveB ; and, when this was found to 
be hopeless, be, like a second Justinian, resolved to con- 
struct a creed and to impose it by force upon all, especially 
upon the Lutherana To begin with, he had to defy the 
Pope and slight the General Council for which he had 
been mainly responsible. He formally demanded that 
the Council should return to German soil (it had been 
transferred to Bologna), and, when this was refused, he 
protested against its existence and, like the German Pro- 
testants he was coercing, declared that he would not 
submit to its decrees. He next selected three theo- 
logians, Michael Helding, Julius von Pflug, and Agricola, — a 
medicevalist, an Erasmian, and a very conservative Lutheran 
— to construct what was called the Augdmrg InUrim. 

§ 14. The AugAurg Interm} 

This document taught the dogma of Transubstantiation, 
the seven Sacraments, adoration of the Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints, retained most of the mediesval ceremonies and 
usages, and declared the Pope to be the Head of the 
Church. This was to please the Bomanista It appealed to 
the Lutherans by adopting the doctrine of Justification by 
FaitI) in a modified form, the marriage of priests with some 
reservations, the use of the Cup by the laity in the Holy 
Supper, and by considerably modifying the doctrine of the 
sacrificial character of the Masa Of course all its pro- 
positions were ambiguous, and , could be read in two waya 
This was probably the intention of the framers ; if so, they 
were highly successfuL 

Nothing that Charles ever undertook proved such a 
dismal failure as this patchwork creed made from snippets 
from two Confessiona However lifeless creeds may berome, 
they all — real ones — have grown out of the living Christian 

1 Bohmidt, '* Agondt and Lstten relating to the /nleKm," in XtiUckrifi 
/Or AeitorteA. TKtclogi$^ ziXTiiL (1868) pp. 481 ff., 461 ff. ; Beatd, Vhtw dm 
U rymwg dfs Jiug$burgtr Initrim (Lei^, 1888) ; M^, Lmr AmgAurgw 
nacK tim m/lknUickm Tag$huh {Pmu. Jakrk 1898, pp. 206-842). 
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experience of their framers, and have contained the very 
life-blood of their hearts as well as of their brains. It ti 
a hopeless task to construct creeds as a tailor shapes and 
stitches coats. 

Charles, however, was proud of his creed, and did his 
best to enforce it The Diet of 1648 showed him his 
diflScuIties. The Iidtrim was accepted and proclaimed as 
an edict by this Diet (May 15), but only after the Em- 
peror, very unwillingly, declared practically that it was 
meant for the Protestants alone. The Emperor,'* said a 
member of the Diet, " is fighting for religion against the 
Pope, whom he acknowledges to be its head, and against 
the two parts of Christendom in Germany — the mass of 
the Protestants and the ecclesiastical princes.** Thus from 
the beginning what was to be an instrument to unite 
German Christendom was transformed into a ** strait-waist- 
coat for the Lutherans '* ; and this did not make it more 
palatable for them. At first the strong measures taken by 
the Emperor compelled its nominal acce])tance by many of 
the Protestant princes.^ Tlie cities which seemed to be 
most refractory had their Councils purged of their demo- 
cratic members, and their Lutheran preachers sent into 
banishment — Matthew Alber from Reutlingen, Wolfgang 
Musculus from Augsburg, Brenz from Hall, Osiander from 
Niimbeig, Schnepf from Tubingen. Bucer and Fagius had 
to flee from Strassburg and take refuge in England. The 
city of Constance was besieged and fell after a heroic 
defence ; it was deprived of its privileges as an imperial 
city, and was added to the family possessions of the House 
of Austria. Its pastor, Blarer, was sent into banishment 
Four hundred Lutheran divines were driven from their 
homes. 

If Charles, backed by his Spanish and Italian troops, 
could secure a nominal submission to his /nfmm, be could 
not coerce the people into accepting it The churches stood 
empty in Augsburg, in Ulm, and in other cities. The 

* lUorfM of Saiodj wm pennittad to moko ■omo tltontioiu oo thf 
for hii domlniooa, uid hia edition wu otUod the /nforim. 
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people met it by an almoet uxuvenal paeeiye reeutanee— it 
Binging doggerel vereea in mockery of the Interim may be 
called passive. When the Emperor ordered Duke Christopher 
of Wiirtemberg to drive Brenz out of his refuge in his State, 
the Duke answered him that he could not banish his whole 
population. The popular feeling, as is usual in such oases, 
found vent in all manner of satirical songs, pamphlets, and 
oven catechisms. As in the times before the Peasants’ War, 
this coarse popular literature had an immense circulation. 
Much of it took the form of rude broadsides with a picture, 
generally satirical, at the top, and the song, sometimes with 
the music score, printed below.‘ Wandering preachers, 
whom no amount of police supervision could check, went 
inveighing against the Interim, distributing the rude litera- 
ture through the villages and among tlie democracy in the 
towns Soon the creed and the edict which enforced it 
became practically a dead letter throughout the greater 
part of Germany. 

The presence of the Emperor’s Spanish troops on the 
soil of the Fatherland irritated the feelings of Germans, 
whether Romanists or Protestants ; the insolence and ex- 
ces^ of these soldiers stung the common people; and 
their employment to enforce the hated Interim on the 
Protestants was an additional insult The citizens of one 
imperial city were told that if they did not accept the 
Interim they must bo taught theology by Spanish troops, 
and of another that they would yet learn to speak the 
language of Spain. While the popular odium against 
Charles was slowly growing in intensity, he contrived to 
increase it by a proposal that his son Pliilip should have 
the imiwrial crown after his brother Ferdinand. Charles’ 
own election had been caused by a patriotic sentiment 
The people thought that a German was better than a 
Frenchman, and they had found out too late that they bad 
not got a German but a Spaniard. Ferdinand bad lived 
in Germany long enough to know its wants, and his son 

' On* of thate broidiidea ii reprodnced in Ton Boiold ■ (kmhiekit dtt 
Btfwmaikfh (Borlin, 1890), p. 808. 
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M aximilian had ahown that he possessed manj qualities 
which appealed to the German charaoter. The proposal 
to substitute Philip, however natural from Charles’ point 
of view, and consistent with his earlier idea that the House 
of Hapsburg should have one head, meant to the Germans 
to still further ‘‘hispaniolate” Germany. This unpopularity 
of Charles among all ranks and classes of Germans grew 
rapidly between 1548 and 1552; and during the same 
years his foreign prestige was fast waning. He remained 
in Germany, with the exception of a short visit to the 
Netherlands; but in spite of his presence the anarohy 
grew worse and worse. The revolt which came might 
have arisen much sooner had the Protestants been able to 
overcome their hatred and suspicion of Maurice of Saxony, 
whose co-operation was almost essential. It is unnecessary 
to describe the intrigues which went on around the Emperor, 
careless though not un forewarned. 

Maurice had completed his arrangements with his 
German allies and with France early in 1552. The Em- 
peror had retired from Augsburg to Innsbruck. Maurice 
seized the Foss of Ehrenberg on the nights of May 18th, 
19th, and pressed on to Innsbruck, hoping to "run the old 
fox to earth." Charles escaped by a few hours, and, accom- 
panied by his brother Ferdinand, lied over the Brenner Pass 
amid a storm of snow and rain. It was the road by which 
he had entered Germany in fair spring weather when he came 
in 1530, in the zenith of his power, to settle, as he had 
confidently expected, the religious difficulties in Germany. 
He reach^ Vilbich in Carinthia in safety, and there waited 
the issue of events. 

The German princes gathered in great numbers at 
Possau (Aug. 1552) to discuss the position and arrive at 
a settlement. Maurice was ostensibly the master of the 
situation, for his troops and those of his wild ally Albert 
Alcibiades of Brandenburg-Culmbach were in the town, 
and many a prince felt " as if they had a hare in their 
breast" His demands for the public good were moderate 
and statesmanlika He asked for the immediate release of 
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hie father-in-law the Landgrave of Heese ; for a settlement 
of the religious question on a basis that would be permanent, 
at a meeting of German princes fairly representative of the 
two parties — no Council summoned and directed by the 
Pope would ever give fair-play to the Protestants, he said, 
nor could they expect to get it from the Diet where the 
laige number of ecclesiastical members gave an undue pre- 
ponderance to the Bomanist side ; and for a settlement of 
some constitutional questions. The princes present, and 
with them Ferdinand, King of the Bomans, were inclined to 
accept these demands. But when they were referred to 
Charles at Yillach, he absolutely refused to permit the 
religious or the constitutional question to be settled by 
any assembly but the Diet of the Empira Nothing would 
move him from his opinion, neither the entreaties of his 
brother nor his own personal danger. He still counted on 
the divisions among the Protestants, and believed that he 
had only to support the ** bom Elector " of Saxony against 
the one of his own creation to deprive Maurice of his 
strength. It may be that Maurice had his own fears, it 
may be that he was glad to have the opportunity of show- 
ing that the ** Spaniard ” was the one enemy to a lasting 
peace in Germany. He contented himself with the acqui- 
escence of John Frederick in the permanent loss of the 
Electorate as arranged at the Peace of Wittenberg (1647). 

Charles was then free to come back to Augsburg, where 
he had the petty satisfaction of threatening the Lutheran 
preachers who had returned, and of again overthrowing 
the democratic government of the city. He then went to 
assume the command of the German army which was 
opposing the French. His failure to take the city of 
Metz was followed by his practical abandonment of the 
direction of the affairs of Germany, which were left in the 
hands of Ferdinand. The disorders of the time delayed 
the meeting of the Diet until 1665 (opened Feb. 6th)L 
The Elector and the “ bom Elector ” of l^ony were both 
dead— John Frederick, worn out by misfortune and im- 
prisonment (March 3rd, 1664X and sympathised with by 
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friends and fees alike ; and Manrice, only thirty^two yean 
of age, killed in the moment of victory at SieverahauBen 
(July 9th, 1663). 

It was in the summer of 1664 that the Emperor had 
handed over, in a carefully limited manner, the manage- 
ment of Gorman afiTairs to his brother Ferdinand, the King 
of the Bomana The terms of devolution of authority imply 
that this was done by Charles to avoid the humiliation of 
being personally responsible for acquiescence in what was 
to him a hateful necessity, and the confession of failure 
in his management of Germany from 1530. Everyone 
recognised that peace was necessary at almost any price, 
but Ferdinand and the higher ecclesiastical prfnces shrunk 
from facing the inevitabla The King of the Romans still 
cherished some vague hopes of a compromise which would 
preserve the unity of the mediieval German Church, and 
the selfish policy of many of the Protestant princes en- 
couraged him. Elector Joachim of Brandenburg wished 
the archbishopric of Magdeburg and the bishopric of 
Halberstadt for his son Sigismund, and declared that he 
would be content with the InUrimX Christopher of 
Wiirtemberg cherished similar designs on ecclesiastical 
propertiea Augustus of Saxony, Maurice's brother and 
successor, wished the bishopric of Meissen. All these 
designs could be more easily fulfilled if the external unity 
of the medisBval Church remained unbroken. 


§ 15. BeligiouB Peace qf Augeburg} 

The Diet had been summoned for Nov. 13th (1664), 
but when Ferdinand reached Augsburg about the end of 
the year, the Estates bad not gathered. He was able 
to open the Diet formally on Feb. 6th (1555), but none 
of the Electors, and only two of the great ecclesiastical 
princes, the Cardinal Bishop of Augsburg and the Bishop 

* Wolf, Dir AugOwrger Rsligion^riidt (Stattgart, 1890) ; Brudl, Dir 
AMfimrg$r Migion^flrltdi (Hnnicli, I8S6) ; Dniffal, BMtigt nr JUUt* 
f trAM U , mt-ms (Mnalch, 18M). 
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of ffiohstadtp were present in person. While the Diet 
dragged on aimlessly, the Protestant princes gathered to 
a great Council of their own at Naumburg (March 3rd, 
1665) to concert a common policy. Among those present 
were the Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, the sons 
of John Frederick, the ill-fated “bom Elector/* and the 
Landgrave of Hesse — sixteen princes and a great number 
of magnates. After long debates, the assembly decided 
(March 13th) that they would stand by the Augsburg 
Confession of 1530, and that the minority would unite 
with the majority in carrying out one common policy. 
Even “ fat old Interim," as Elector Joachim of Brandenburg 
had been nicknamed, was compelled to submit; and the 
Protestants stood on a firm basis with a definite programme, 
and pledged to support each other. 

This memorable meeting at Naumburg forced the hands 
of the members of the Diet. Every member, save the 
Cardinal Bisiiop of Augsburg, desired a pernmntni settle- 
ment of the religious question, and their zeal appeared in 
the multiplicity of adjectives used to express the pre- 
dominant tliought — ''hesUindiger^ hekarrlickeT, uvbedingter^ 
fUT und fUr eung iiodhrender** was tlie phrasa The meet- 
ing at Naumburg showed them that this could not be 
secured without the recognition of Lutheranism as a legal 
religion within the CSerman Empira 

When the Protestant demands were formally placed 
before the Diet, they were found to include — security 
under the Public Law of the Empire for all who professed 
the Augsburg Confession, and for all who in future might 
make the same profession ; liberty to hold legally all the 
ecclesiastical property which had been or might in the 
future be secul irised ; complete toleration for all Lutherans 
who were resident in Romanist States without correspond- 
ing toleration tor Romanists in Lutheran Statea These 
demands went much further than any which Luther him- 
self had formulated, and really applied to Romanists some 
of the provisions of the “recess" of Speyer (1529) which, 
when applied to Lutherans, had called forth the Protest 
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They were vehemently objected to by the Somanist memben 
of the Diet ; and, as both parties seemed unwilling to yield 
anything to the other, there was some danger of the religious 
war breaking out again. The mediation of Feidinaud for 
the Bomanists and Frederick of Saxony for the Protestants 
brought a compromise after months of debate. It was agreed 
that the Lutheran religion should be legalised within the 
Eknpire, and that all Lutheran princes should have full 
security for the practice of their faith ; that the medieval 
episcopal jurisdiction should cease within their lands ; and 
that they were to retain all ecclesiastical possessions which 
had been secularised before the passing of the Treaty of 
Passau (1552). Future changes of faith were to be deter- 
mined by the principle cujus regio ejua religio. The secular 
territorial ruler might choose between the Bomanist or 
the Lutheran faith, and his decision was to bind all his 
subjects. If a subject professed another religion from his 
prince, be was to be allowed to emigrate without molesta- 
tion. These provisions were agreed upon by all, and 
embodied in the “ recess.” Two very important matters 
remained unsettled. The Boinanists demanded that any 
ecclesiastical prince who changed his faith should thereby 
forfeit lands and dignities — the ** ecclesiastical reservation.” 
This was embodied in the ** recess,” but the Protestants 
declared that they would not be bound by it. On the 
other hand, the Protestants demanded toleration for all 
Lutherans living within the territories of Romanist princes. 
This was not embodied in the ” recess,” though Ferdinand 
promised that he would see it carried out in practice.’ 
Such was the famous Peace of Augsburg. Tliere was no 
reason why it should not have come years earlier and 
without the wild war-storm whioh preceded it, save the 
fact that, in an unfortunate fit of enthuHiosm, the Gormans 
had elected the young King of Spain to be their Emperor. 
They had chosen the grandson of the genial Maxmilian, 
believing him to be a real German, and they got a man 

* ThoM two unMttled qaestioni became actiTe in the difpotio whkh 
befui the Thirty Yean* War 
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whose attitude to religion "was half-way between the 
genial orthodoxy* of his grandfather Maxmilian and the 
gloomy fanaticism of his son Philip IL/' and whose " mind 
was always travelling away from the former and towards 
the latter position.*’^ The longer be lived the more 
Spanish he became, and the less capable of understanding 
Germany, either on its secular or religious sida His 
whole public life, so far as that country was concerned, 
was one disastrous failura He succeeded only when he 
used his imperial position to increase and consolidate the 
territorial possessions of the House of Hapsburg ; for the 
charge of dismembering the Empire can be brought home to 
Charles as effectually as to the most selfish of the princes 
of (Germany. 

The Religious Peace of Augsburg was contained in 
the decisions of Speyer in 1526, and it was repeated in 
every one of the truces which the Emperor made with his 
Lutheran subjects from 1630 to 1544.* Had any one of 
these been made permanent, the religious war, with its 

* Pollwd, Catnbridffi JHodem HiiUjry, il. 144. 

* The Religioui Peace of Aagsburg had important diplomatic eoneeqneDoaa 
bejond Oennany. The Lutheran form of fai^ was recognised to be a rdigio 
lieita (to qm the old Roman phrase) within the Holy Roman Empire, which, 
aoooniing to the legal ideas of the day, included all Western Ohrlstendom ; 
and Popes could no longer excommunicate Protestants simply because they 
were Ftotestants, without striking a serious blow at the constitution of 
the Empire. No one perceived this sooner than the sagacious young woman 
who bemme the first Protestant Queen of England. In the earlier and 
unsettled years of her reign, Elizabeth made full use of the protection that a 
professiou of the Lutheran Creed gave to shield her from excommunication. 
She did so when the Count de Feria, the ambassador of Philip ii., threatened 
her with the fate of the King of Navarre {Calendar of LeUen and Slats 
Papen relating to Snglish Affaire, p re ser ved principally in the Archives ef 
(Sitmancos, i. 61, 62) ; she suppressed all opinions which might be supposed 
to conflict with the Lutheran Creed in the Thirty-eight Articles of 166S ; 
she kept crosses and lights un the altar of her chapel in Lutheran fashion. 
When the Pope fint drafted a Bull to exoommunicate the English Queen, 
and submitted it to the Emperor, he was told that it would be an act of 
folly to publish a document which would invalidate the Emperor’s own 
election ; and when Elizabeth was finally ezoommunicated in 1670, the 
charge against her was not being a Protmtant, but sharing in “the impions 
mjsteriee of Calvin ” — the Reformed or Calvinist Chnrohes being oulskU 
the Pence of Angsburg. 
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oatoome in irild anarobj, in embittered teligiove antagon- 
iama, and ita aeed of internecine atrife, io be reaped in 
the flirty Yeara War, would never have occurred. But 
Charlea, whoae miaaion, he fancied, waa to preaerve the 
unity “of the aeamleaa robe of Chriat," aa he phraaed it, 
could only make the attempt by drenching the fielda of 
Germany with blood, and perpetuating and accentuating 
the religioua antagoniama of the country which had choaen 
him for ita Protector. 

Thia Beligioua Peace of AngBbiu*g haa been claimed, 
and rightly, as a victory for religioua liberty. 

From one point of view the victory waa not a great 
one. The only Confeaaion tolerated waa the' Augsburg. 
The Swiaa Beformation and ita adherents were outside 
the scope of the religious peace. What grew to be the 
Reformed or Calvinistio Church was also outside. It 
waa limited solely to the Lutheran, or, as it was called, 
the Evangelical creed. Nor was there much gain to 
the personal liberty of conscience. It may be said with 
truth that there was less freedom of conscience under the 
Lutheran territorial system of Churches, and also under 
the Roman Catholic Church reorganised under the canons 
and decrees of Trent, than there had been in the mediteval 
Church. 

The victory lay in this, that the first blow had been 
struck to free mankind from the fetters of Romanist ab> 
solutism ; that the first faltering step had been taken on 
the road to religious liberty ; and the first is valuable not 
for what it is in itself, but for what it represents and for 
what comes after it. The Religious Peace of Augsburg 
did not concede much according to modem standards ; but 
it contained the potency and promise of the future. It is 
always the first step which counts 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE ORGANISATION OF LUTHERAN OHUROHES.* 

Two conceptions, the second being derived from the first, 
laj at the basis of everything which Luther said or did 
about the organisation of the Christian fellowship into 
churches. 

The primary and cardinal doctrine, which was the 
foundation of everything, was the spiritual priesthood of all 
believera This, he believed, implied that preaching, dis- 
pensing the sacraments, ecclesiastical discipline, and so 
forth were not the exclusive possession of a special caste of 
men to whom they had been committed by God, and who 
therefore were mediators between God and maa These 
divine duties belonged to the whole community as a fellow- 
ship of believing men and women; but as a division of 
labour was necessary, and as each individual Christian 
cannot undertake such duties without disorder ensuing, 
the community must seek out and set apart certain of its 
members to perform them in its nama 

‘ S 0 UROB 8 1 Riohter, DU wvngtlUehtn iPtyMaionfnttnym d$$ teehmhUtii 
JahrhuHditii (Weimar, 1846) ; Soling, DU namgelUehen Eirchetwrdningm 
(Us 16Un JahrhunKUrts (Leipzig, 1902) ; Kins, ** Das Stipendiomwasen in 
Wittenberg and Jena . . . im 16ten Jahrhandert ” {Zeitsehri/t /Ur hUUrUehi 
ThssiogU^ iziT. (1866) pp. 06 ff.); 0. Schmidt, "Eine Kirchenrisitation 
Im Jahre 1625 ” (ZsiMiriftpkr dU hUL TheoL zzx?. 201 ff.) ; Winter, ** Dio 
Kirchenfisitation von 1628 im Wittenberger Kreise" {ZeiUch. fikr hUL 
Theol, iixiii. (1863) 206 ff.); Mather, **Drei Urkonden lor ReformatioDa- 
gesuhichta" (ZeUschr, /Ur hiM, Thsd, ziz. (1860) 452 ff.); Albrecht, Dtf 
KUins CoUekUmus /Or dU gmtim J/arKtr wid Frtdign (facsimile raprint 
ofaditioDofUSC; Halloa. S. 1905). 

Latib Books: Kastner, DU Kindsf/ragen : Dtf trtU dnUsdis Eats* 
thUmus (Leipzig, 1002) ; Barkhardt, OtsekUhlt der diuUehm Eiftkm^ ymd 
StkulvUsUdUm im ZtUaUtr dtr R^tfmalum (Leipzig, 1870) ; Berlit, Afii(Air, 
Ifnnier wsd das EireksniUd drs t$Un JnXrhmdnU (Lsipiig, 1800). 
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The second conception was that secular goyemment 
is an ordinance ordained of God, aud that the special rule 
claimed by the Roman Pontiff over things secular and 
sacred was a usurpation of the powers committoil by God 
to the secular authority. This Lutlier understood to mean 
that the Christian magistracy might well represent the 
Christian community of believers, and, in its name or 
associated with it, undertake the organisation and Buj^er- 
intendence of the Church civic or territorial 

In his earlier writings, penned before the outbreak of 
the Peasants* War, Luther dwells most on the thought of 
the community of believers, their rights and powers; in 
the later ones, when the fear of the common, man had 
taken possession of him, the secular authority occupies Ins 
whole Held of thought. But although, before the Peasants' 
War, Luther docs not give such a fixed place to the secular 
magistracy as the one source of authority or supervisioD 
over the Church, the conception was in his mind from the 
first. 

Among the various duties which belong to the com- 
pany of believers, Luther selected three as the most out- 
standing, — those connected with the ])astorate, including 
preaching, dispensing the sacraments, and so forth ; the 
service of Christian charity ; and the duty of seeing that 
the children belonging to the coniinunity, and eH|)ecial]y 
“poor, miserable, and deserted children," were properly 
educated and trained to l)ecoiue useful members of the 
commonwealth. 

In the few instances of attempts made before the 
Peasants’ War to formulate those conceptions into regula- 
tions for communities organised occonling to evangelical 
principles, we find the community and the magistracy com- 
bining to ksik after the public worship, the ]X)or, and educa- 
tion. Illustrations may be seen in the Wittenberg ordinance 
of 1622 (Carlstodt), and the oniinanccs of Leisnig (1523) 
and Magdeburg (1524).' All three are examples of the 

> Cf. for the Wittenberg ordinance, Richter, DU €vangtliatkm Kirehtn^ 
9f4iimngtn du uehtuhnUn JahrhufuUrU (Weiinnr, 1846), ii 484, nnd 
26* 
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looal authority within a small eommunity endeavoaring, 
at the prompting of preachers and people, to express in 
definite regulations some of the demands of the new 
evangelical Ufa 

Luther himself thought these earUer regulations prema- 
ture, and insisted that the Wittenberg ordinance should be 
cancelled. He knew that changes must come; but he 
hoped to see them make their way gradually, almost im- 
perceptibly, commending themselves to everyone without 
special enactment prescribed by external authority. He 
published rnggestimi for the dispensation of the Lord’s 
Supper and of Baptism in the churches in Wittenberg as 
early as 1623 ; he collected and issued a small selection 
of evangeUcal hymns which mighi be sung in Public 
Worship (1624); during the same year he addressed the 
burgomasters and counciUors of all German towns on the 
erection and maintenance of Christian schools; and he 
congratulated more than one municipaUty on provisions 
made for the care of the poor.^ Above all, he had, while 
m Wartburg, completed a translation of the New Testa- 
ment which, after revision by Melanchthon and other 
friends, was published in 1622 (Sept 21st), and went 
through sixteen revised editions and more than fifty re- 
impressions before 1634. The translation of the Old 
Testament was made by a band of scholars at Wittenberg, 
published in instalments, and finally in complete form in 
1634. 

He always cherished the hope that the evangelical 
faith would spread quietly all over his dear Fatherland if 
only room were made for the preaching of the gospel 

Sehling, DU Kirthenttrdmungmi de$ 16Um JahrhundtrU (Loipsi^ 

leOS), I. I. 697 ; for Leisnig, Ricbtar, i. 10. An aocount of the Megd^ 
harg ordinance is to be found in Funk, MiUKtUungm am dor OuckUkU 
Am aaorng d Uchtn KirtX^wiatm in Magdtlmrg (Magdeburg, 1842), p. 210, 
and Rkbter, L 17. 

^ Lnthei^e early auggeetiona about the diapenaation of the aaoramenti 
htTO been oolleot^ by Sehling, i. L 2, 18. A portion of the hymn-book 
haa been raproduoad in faoaimile in Ton Beiold’a Oaa e k U kU dor dawftwSan 
X^^kminlion, Berlin, 1890, pw 668. 
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lUs of itfieU, he thought, would in due time eihot e 
peaceful tranafoimation of the eoclesiaatioal life and wor- 
ship. The Diets of NtLmberg and Speyer had provided 
a field, always growing wider, for this quiet transformation. 
Luther was as indifferent to forms of Churoh government 
as John Wesley, and, like Wesley, every step be took in 
providing for a separate organisation was forced upon him 
as a practical necessity. To the very last he cherished 
the hope that there might be no need for any great change 
in the external government of the Churoh. The Augsburg 
Confession itself (1630) concludes with the words: *'Our 
meaning is not to have rule taken from the bishops ; 
but this one thing only is requested at their hands, that 
they would suffer the gospel to be purely taught, and 
that they would relax a few observances, which cannot be 
held without sin. But if they will remit none, let them 
look how they wiU give account to Qod for this, that by 
their obstinacy they afford cause of division and schism, 
which it were yet fit they should aid in avoiding.*' ^ It was 
not that he believed that the existence of the visible Catholic 
Church depended on what has been ambiguously called an 
apostolic succession of bishoi^, who, through gifts conferred 
in ordination, create priests, who in turn make Christians 
out of natural heathen by the sacramenta He did not 
believe that ordination needed a bishop to confer it ; he 
made his position clear upon this point os early as 1626, 
and ordination was practised without bishops from that 
date. But he had no desire to make changes for the sake 
of change. The Danish Church is at once episcopal and 
Lutheran to this day. 

It ought also to be remembered that Luther and all 
the Eeformers believed and held firmly the doctrine of a 
visible Catholic Church of Christ, and that the evangelical 
movement which they headed was the outcome of the 
centuries of saintly life vfithin that visible Catholic 
Church. They never for a moment supposed that in 
withdrawing themselves from the authority of the Bishop 

I Tki Ormdt q(UU FvamgtHeal ProtulmU p. 72. 
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of Rome they were separatiog themselves from the visible 
Church. Nor did they imagine that in making provision, 
temporary or permanent, for preaching the word, the dis- 
pensation of the sacraments, the exercise of discipline, and 
so forth, they were founding a new Church, or severing 
themselves from that visible Church within which they had 
been baptized. They refused to concede the term Catholic 
to their opponents, and in the various conferences which 
they had with them, the Roman Catholics were always 
offikaUy designated “the adherents of the old religion," 
while they were termed “ the associates of the Augsburg 
Confession." 

Luther cherished the hope, as late as 1646, that there 
might not need to be a permanent change in the external 
form of tlie Church in Germany ; and this gives all the 
earlier schemes for the organisation of communities pro- 
fessing the evangelical faith somewhat of a makeshift and 
temporary appearance, which they in truth possessed. 

The Diet of Speyer of 1526 gave the evangelical 
princes and towns the right, they believed, to reorganise 
public worship and ecclesiastical organisation within their 
dominions, and this right was largely taken advantage 
of. Correspondents from all quarters asked Luther's 
advice and co-operation, and we can learn from his 
answers that he was anxious there should be as much 
local freedom as possible, — that communities should try 
to find out what suited them best, and that the “ use *’ of 
Wittenberg should not be held to regulate the custom of 
all other places. 

It was loss difiioult for the authorities in the towns to take 
over the charge of the ecclesiastical arrangementa They 
had during inedia'val times some experience in the matter ; 
and city life was so compact that it was easy to regulate 
the ecclesiastical portion. The prevailing type exhibited in 
the number of “ ordinances " which have come down to us, 
collected by Richter and Sehliug, is that a superintendent, 
one of the city clergy, was placed over the city churches, 
and that he was more or less responsihle to the city fathers 
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for iho ocoloBiasticftl life and rule within the domains of 
the city. 

The ecoleeiaBtical organisation of the territories of the 
princes was a much more difficult task. Luther proposed 
to the Elector of Saxony that a careful visitation of his 
principality should bo made, district by district, in order 
to find out the state of matters and what required to be 
dona 

The correspondence of Luther during the yciirs 1526- 
1527 shows how urgent the need of such a visitation 
appeared to hinL He had been through tlio oimntry 
several timea Parish priests had laid their difficulties 
before him and had asked his advica His letters describe 
graphically their abounding poverty, a poverty intuvasod 
by the fact that the only application of the new evangelical 
liberty made by many of the people was to refuse to pay 
aU clerical dues. He came to the conclusion that the 
** common man ” respected neither priest nor preacher, that 
there was no ecclesiastical supervision in the country dis- 
tricts, and no exorcise of authority to maintain even the 
necessary ecclesiastical buildings. He expressed the fear 
that if things were allowed to go on os they were doing, 
there would be soon neither priest's house nor schools nor 
scholars in many a parish. The reports of the first Saxon 
Visitation showed that Luther had not exaggerated matters.^ 
The district about Wittenberg was in much better order 
than the others ; but in the outlying portions a very bad 
state of things was disclosed. In a village near Torgau 
the Visitors discovered an old priest who was hardly able 
to repeat the Greed or the Lord's Prayer,* but who was 

^Winter, '‘Die KirehenTieiUtion tod 15^ im Wittenberger Kreiee" 
(SM«art/t/Sr dis hUUniKht Theologie, xxziii. pp. 205-322) ; end l^inUUuim 
FrUceolU in Ntum MiUhrilwiiferr de$ thUrinif,-tae/is. OtttMdUs-Vwniik eu 
i/o/le, IX. ii. pp. 78 ff. 

* The Vieitntion of Bishop Ilooper of the diooen of Oloaeeiter, mede in 
1B51, disclosed e worse state of matters in EngUnd. The Visitor pat these 
simple questions to his clergy: “How many commandmeoti are there 1 
Where are they to be found I Repeat them. What are the Articles of the 
Christian Faith (the Apostles' Creed) t Repeat them. Prore them from 
Beriptors. Repeat the Lord's Pimysr. How do yon know that It is ths 
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held in high esteem as an exoroist, and who derived a good 
income from the exercise of his skill in combating the evil 
influences of witchea Priests had to be evicted for gross 
immoralitiea Some were tavern-keepers or practised other 
worldlj callinga Village schools were rarefy to be found. 
Some of the peasants complained that the Lord's Prayer 
was so long that they could not learn it ; and in one place 
the Visitors found that not a single peasant knew any 
prayer whatsoever. 

This Saxon Visitation was the model for similar ones 
made in almost every evangelical principality, and its re- 
ports serve to show what need there was for inquiry and 
reorganisation. The lands of Electoral Saxony were divided 
into four ^ circles,” and a commission of theologians and 
lawyers was appointed to undertake the duties in each 
circle. The Visitation of the one circle ” of Wittenberg, 
with its thirty-eight parishes, may be taken as an example 
of how the work was done, and what kinds of alterations 
were suggested. The commissioners or Visitors were Martin 
Luther and Justus Jonas, theologians, with Hans Metzsoh, 
Benedict Pauli, and Johann v. Taubenheim, jurists. They 
began in October 1628, and spent two months over their 
task. It was a strictly business proceeding. There is no 
account of either Luther or Jonas preaching while on tour. 
The Visitors went about their work with great energy, 
holding conferences with the parish priests and with the 
representatives of the community. They questioned the 
priests about the religious condition of the people — whether 
there was any gross and open immorality, whether the 
people were regular in their attendance at church and in 
coming to the communion. They asked the people how 
the priests did their work among them — in the towns their 
conferences were with the JZo^A, and in the country dis- 

Loi>l'a t Where is it to ba foand t” Three hundred and eleTan deiayoMn 
were naked theae questions, and only Slty answered them aU ; out of the 
Sf^, nineteen are noted as haring aniwered msdioeriUr, Eight oould not 
answer a single one of them ; and while one knew that the number of the 
oommandmenta waa ten. he knew nothing elae [^agiish MUcricai Aseisia 
fBrie04(Jan.Xpp.9Sff.]. 
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triots and villages with the male heads of xhelr 

common work was to find out what was being done for the 
« cure of souls ” the instruction of the jouth, and the oare 
of the poor. By "cure of souls'* (Seelsorge) they meant 
preaching, dispensation of the sacraments, catechetical 
instruction, and the pastoral visitation of the sick. It 
belonged to the theologians to estimate the capacities of 
the pastors, and to the jurists to estimate the available 
income, to look into all legal difBculties that might arise, 
and especially to clear the entanglements caused by the 
supposed jurisdiction of convents over many of the parishes. 

This small district was made up of three outlying por- 
tions of the three dioceses of Brandenburg. Magdeburg, and 
Meissen. It had not been inspected within the memory 
of man, and the results of episcopal negligence were mani- 
fest. At Elebitz the peasants had driven away the pariah 
clerk and put the village herd in his housa At BUlzig 
there was neither parsonage nor house for parish clerk, and 
the priest was non-resident So at Dnnna; where the 
priest held a benefice at Goswig, and was, besides, a chaplain 
at Wittenberg, while the clerk lived at Zahna. The par- 
sonages were all in a bad state of repair, and the local 
authorities could not be got to do anything. Roofs were 
leaking, walls were crumbling, it was believed that the 
next winter's frost would bring some down bodily. At 
Pratau the priest had built all himself — parsonage, out- 
houses, stable, and byre. All these things were duly 
noted to be reported upon. As for the priests, the com- 
plaints made against them were very few indeed. In one 
case the people said that their priest drank, and was con- 
tinually seen in the public-housa Generally, however, the 
complaints, when there were any, were that the priest was 
too old for his work, or was so utterly uneducated that he 
could do little more than mumble the Mass. There was 
scanty evidence that the people understood very clearly 
the evangelical theology. Partaking the Lord’s Supper in 
both " kinds," or in one only, was the distinction recognised 
and appreciated between the new and the old teaching; 
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aod when they had the choice the people universally pre* 
ferred the new. In one case the parishioners complained 
that their priest insisted on saying the Mass in Latin and 
not in German. In one case only did the Visitors find 
liny objection taken to the evangelical service. This was 
at Moure, where the palish clerk's wife was reported to be 
an enemy of the new pastor because he recited the service 
in Gorman. It turned out, however, that her real objection 
was that the pastor had displaced her husband. At Bleddin 
the peasants told the Visitors that their pastor, Christopher 
Ricliter, was a learned and pious man, who preached regu- 
larly on all the Sundays and festival days, and generally 
four times a week in various i>arts of the parish. It 
appeared, however, that their admiration for him did not 
compel them to attend his ministrations with very great 
regularity. The energetic pastors were all young men 
trained at Wittenberg. The older men, peasants' sons all 
of them, wore scarcely bettor educated than their parish- 
ioners, and were quite unable to preach to them. The 
Visitors found very few parishes indeed where three, four, 
five or more persons were not named to them who never 
attended church or came to the Lord's Table; in some 
parishes men came regularly to the preaching who never 
would come to the Sacrament. What impressed the 
Visitors most was the ignorance, the besotted ignorance, 
of the people. They (luestioned them directly ; found out 
whether they knew the A^iostles' Creed, the Ten Command- 
men ts, and the rA)rd’8 Prayer ; and then questioned them 
about the meanings of the wonls ; and the answers were 
disnp(>oiiiting. 

Luther came back from the Visitation in greatly de- 
pressed spirits, and expressed his feelings in his usual 
energetic language, lie says in his introduction to his 
Small Catechism, a work lie began as soon as he returned 
from the Visitation : 

“In setting forth this Catechism or Christian doctrine 
in such a simple, concise, and easy form, I have been com- 
pelled and driven by the wretched and lamentable state of 
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affiiin which I discovered lately when I acted as a Visitor. 
Merc^ God, what misery have I seen, the common people 
knowing nothing at all of Christian doctrine, especially in 
the villages I and unfortunately many pastors are well-nigh 
unskilled and incapable of teaching; and although all are 
called Christians and partake of the Holy Sacrament, they 
know neither the Lord's Prayer, nor the Creed, nor the Ten 
Commandments, but live like poor cattle and senseless swine, 
though, now that the gospel is come, they have learnt well 
enough how they may abuse their liberty. Oh, ye bishops, 
how will ye ever answer for it to Christ that ye have so 
shamefully neglected the people, and have not attended for 
an instant to your office? May all evil bo averted from 
you I {Das euch allea ungliick fliche). Ye forbid the taking 
of the Sacrament in one kind, and insist on your human 
laws, but never inquire whether they know the Turd's 
Prayer, the Belief, the Ten Commandments, or any of the 
words of God. Oh, woe be upon you for evermore I ” 

The Visitors found that few Ixwks wore to be seen in 
the parsonagea They record one notable exception, the 
parsonage of Schmiedeberg. where the priest had a library 
of twelve volumes. It could not l)o expected that such 
uneducated men could preach to much edification ; and 
one of the recommendations of the Visitors was that copies 
of Luther's Postils or short sermons on the licssons for the 
Day should be sent to all the [jarishes. with orders that they 
should be read by the ixistors to their congregations. 

They did not find a trace anywhere of systematic 
pastoral visitation or catechising. 

In their practical suggestions for ending the priestly 
inefficiency, the Visitors made simple and homely arrange- 
ments. To take one example, — at l.iessnitz. the aged pastor 
Conrad was quite unable from ago and ignorance to perform 
his duties; but he was a good, inoffensive old man. It 
was arranged that he was to have a coadjutor, who was to be 
boarded by the rich man of the parish and get the fees, while 
the old pastor kept the parsonage and the stipend, out of 
which he was to pay fourteen gulden annually to his coadjutor. 

The Visitors found that schools did not exist in most 
of the villages, and they were disappointed with the con- 
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dition of the schools they found in the smaller towna It 
was proposed to make the parish derks the village sohool- 
mastm; but they were wholly inoompetent^ and the 
Visitors saw nothing for it but to suggest that the pastors 
must become the village schoolmastera The parish clerks 
were ordered to teach the children to repeat the Small 
Caieehim by rote, and the pastors to test them at a cate- 
chising on Sunday afternoons. In the towns, where the 
churches usually had a earUar or precentor, this o£Boial was 
asked to train the children to sing evangelical hymns. 

In their inquiries about the care of the poor, the Visi- 
tors found that there was not much need for anything to 
be done in the villages ; but the case was different in the 
towna They found that in most of them there existed 
old foundations meant to benefit the poor, and they dis- 
covered all manner of misuses and misappropriations of 
the funda Suggestions were made for the restoration of 
these funds to their destined usea 

This very condensed account of what took place in the 
Wittenberg ** circle ** shows how the work of the Visitors 
was done ; a second and a third Visitation were needed in 
Electoral Saxony ere things were properly arranged ; but in 
the end good work was accomplished. The Elector refused 
to take any of the confiscated convent lands and possessionB 
for civil purposes, and these, together with the Church 
endowments, provided stipends for the pastors, salaries for 
the schoolmasters, and a settled provision for the poor. 

When the Visitation was completed and the reports 
presented, the Visitors were asked to draft and issue an 
Tnslrueiian or lengthy advice to the clergy and people of 
the ** circle” they had inspected. This IndnuUm was 
not considered a regular le^ document, but its contents 
were expected to be acted upon. 

These Visitations and Instructions were the earliest 
attempts at the reorganisation of the evangelical Churen 
in Electoral Saxony. The Visitors remained as a ” primitive 
evangelical oonsistoiy ” to supervise their ** circles.” 

The Saxon Visitations became a model for most of the 
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North Qerman evangelical territorial Churohee^and the In- 
itructione form the earliest collection of requirements set 
forth for the guidance of pastors and Christian people. 
The directions are very minute. The pastors are told how 
to preach, how to conduct pastoral visitations, what sins 
they must specially warn their people against, and what 
example they must show them. The care of schools and 
of the poor was not forgotten.^ 

The fact that matrimonial cases during the Middle Ages 
were almost invariably tried in ecclesiastical courts, made 
it necessary to provide some legal authority to adjudicate 
upon such cases when the medieval episcopal courts had 
either temporarily or permanently lost their .authority. 
This led to a provisional arrangement for the government 
of the Church in Electoral Saxony, which took a regular 
legal form. A pastor, called a superintendent, was ap- 
pointed in each of the four "circles'* into which the 
territory had been divided for the purpose of Visitation, to 
act along with the ordinary magistracy in all ecclesiastioal 
matters, including the judging in matrimonial cases.* This 
Saxon arrangement also spread largely through the northern 
German evangelical Statea 

A third Visitation of Electoral Saxony was made in 
1632, and led to important ecclesiastical changes which 
formed the basis of aU that came afterwarda As a result 
of the reports of the Visitors, of whom Justus Jonas seems 
to have been the most energetic, the parishes were re- 
arranged, the incomes of parish priests readjusted, and the 
whole ecclesiastical revenues of the medimval Church within 
Electoral Saxony appropriated for the threefold evangelical 
uses of supporting the ministry, providing for schools, and 
oaring for the poor. Tho doctrine, ceremonies, and worship of 
the evangelical Church were'also settled on a definite basia* 

* SdUlng, DU 99amgAiKkm KxrekmerdMimgm du I 6 tm JaKrhwndtrU 

(Leipdg, 1902), i. L 14211. * Md. u i. 40 . 

* The ritee oeramoiiiee of wonhip in the Lathina eharahei ere givM 

hi Denlel, Codn LUwrgUua BocUtUt lAUhtramm in tpUomm rUUuUu, whkb 
Ibnne the neond volume of hie Codtx J hafeifw Umtmnm 

ISiS). 
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The Visitors pointed ont that hitherto no arrangement 
had been made to give the wliole ecclesiastical administra- 
tion one central authority. The Electoral Prince had 
always been regarded as the supreme ruler of the Church 
within his dominions, but as he could not personally 
su|jerintend everything, there was needed some supreme 
court which could act in all ecclesiastical cases as his 
representative or instrument. The Visitors suggested the 
revival of the medisBval episcopal consistorial courts modi- 
fied to suit the new circumstances. Bishops in the mediaeval 
sense of the word might be and were believed to be super- 
fluous, but their true function, the jiis episeopale, the right 
of oversight, was indispensable. According to Luther's ideas 
— ideas which had been gaining ground in Germany from 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century — this jm qoiscopale 
belonged to the supremo secular authority. The raediffival 
bishop had exercised his right of oversight through a con- 
sistorial court composed of theologians and canon lawyers 
appointed by himself. These inediieval courts, it was sug- 
gested, might be transformed into Lutheran ecclesiastical 
courts if the prince formed a permanent council composed 
of lawyers and divines to act for him and in his name in 
all ecclesiastical mattere, including matrimonial cases. The 
Visitors sketched their plan ; it was submitted for revision 
to Luther and to Chancellor Briick, and the result was the 
Wittenberg Eccle.sia8ticnl Consistory established in 1542.* 
That the arraugeinont was still somewhat provisional ap- 
pears froTii tlie fact that the court had not jurisdiction 
over the wliolo of the Electoral dominions, and that 
otlier two Consistories, one at Zeitz and the other at 
Zwickau, were established with similar powers. But the 
thing to be observed is that these courts were modelled on 
the old mediaBval consistorial episco{>al courts, and that, 

‘ Thfl ordinanoe Mtalilishing the Wittenberg Consutory will be fimnd 
in Richter, Die evangel ieehen Kirehenonlnungen dee eeefuaeknUn Jahrhun- 
derte (Weimar, 1846), i. 367 ; and in Sehling, Die evangel uehen Kirehen^ 
ordnungen dee IdUn Jahrhunderte (Leipzig, 1902), I. i. 200. Sehling iketchei 
the h{*>toT 7 of ite uietitution, x. L 68. 
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like them, they were composed of lawyers and of theo- 
logiaDS. The essential difference was that these Lutheran 
courts were appointed by and acted in the name of the 
supreme secular authority. In Elcctoml Saxony Uieir 
local bounds of jurisdiction did not corresimnd to those 
of the mediaeval courts. It Wiis impossible that they 
should. Electoral Saxony, the ordinance erecting the Con- 
sistory itself says, consisted of |)ortion8 of “ ten or twelve ” 
mediaeval dioceses. The courts had different districts 
assigned to them ; but in all other things they reproduced 
the mediaeval consistorial courts. 

The constitutions of these courts provided for the 
assembling and holding of Synods to deliberate 'on the 
affairs of the Church. The riencral Syiunl consisted of the 
Consistory and the superintendents of the various “ circles " ; 
and particular Synods, which had to do with the Church 
affairs of the ** circle/’ of the supciintcndent, and of all 
the clergy of the “circle." 

Such were the beginnings of tho consistorial system 
of Church govemniciit, which is a distinctive niaik of the 
Lutheran Church, and which exhibits soiiio of tlie indi- 
vidual traits of Lutlicr’s personality. We can see in it 
his desire to make full use of whati^ver portiuus of the 
medueval Church usages could bo |»ic.sscd into tho service 
of his evangelical Church ; his coiici;ption that the one 
supreme authority on earth was that of tho secular goveni- 
meiit; his suspicion of the “ coininoii " man, and his resolve 
to prevent the people exercising any control over the 
arrangeiinmts ’of the Cliurch. 

Gradually all the laitlieran Churches have adopted, in 
general outline at least, tin's consistorial system ; but it 
would be a niislake to tliiiik that tho Wittenberg “ use ” 
was adopted in all its details. Luther Iiiinself, as Inis 
been said, had no desire for aiiytliing like iiriifonnity, mid 
there was none in the beginning. All tho sclieiiics of 
ecclesiastical government proceed on the idea that the 
jus episcopale or right of ecclcsiastif^al oversight belongs to 
the supreme territorial secular authority. All of them 
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inolttdft within tho ono set of ordinancoB, provisions for the 
support of the ministry, for the maintenance of schools, and 
for the care of the poor — the last generally expressed by 
regulations about the " common chest’* The great variety 
of forms of ecclesiastical government drafted and adopted 
may be studied in Richter’s collection, which includefe one 
hundred and seventy -two separate ecclesiastical consti- 
tutions, and which is confessedly very imperfect The 
gradual growth of the organisation finally adopted in each 
city and State can be traced for a portion of Germany in 
Sehling’s unfinished work.^ 

The number of these ecclesiastical ordinances is 
enormous, and the quantity is to be accounted for partly 
by the way in which Germany was split up into numerous 
small States in the sixteenth century, and also partly by 
the fact that Luther pled strongly for diversity. 

The ordinances were promulgated in many different 
waya Most frequently, perhaps, the prince published and 
enacted them on his own authority like any other piece of 
territorial legislation. Sometimes he commissioned a com- 
mittee acting in his name to frame and publish. In 
other cases they resulted from a consultation between the 
prince and the magistrates of one of the towns within his 
dominiona Sometimes they came from the councils and 
the pastors of the towns to which they applied. In other 
instances they were issued by an evangelical bishop And 
in a few cases they are simply the regulations issued by a 
single pastor for his own parish, which the secular author- 
ities did not think of altering. 

Although they are independent one from another, 
they may be grou]^ in families which resemble each other 
olosely.* 

Some of the territories reached the oonaistorial system 

‘ Th« Snt hftlf of the flnt pert of Sehlini^s DU mmngelUekm 
or rfm mj i ii da 16 JakrkwndtrU appeered in 1902, and the aeoond half of the 
Snt part in 1904. 

*Cf. artiole on *'Kinhen-Oidniing*’ in the Sid edition of 
ff^UtUtiUUdU Tleofipif. 
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maoh Booner than oihen. If a prinoipalitj oonaisted in 
whole or in part of a aeculariaed ecclesiastical State, the 
maohinery of the consistorial court lay ready to the 
of the prince, and was at once adapted to the use of the 
erangelioal ChuroL The system was naturally slowest to 
develop in the imperial cities, most of which at first pre- 
ferred an organisation whose outlines were borrowed from 
the constitution drafted by Zwingli for Zurich. 

Once only do we find an attempt to give an evan- 
gelical Church occupying a large territory a democratic 
constitution. It was made by Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, 
who was never afraid of the democracy. No German 
prince had so thoroughly won the confidence of .his com- 
monalty. The Peasanto* War never devastated his do- 
minions. He did not join in the virulent persecution of 
the Anabaptists which disgraced the Lutheran as well as 
the Boman Catholic States during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. It was natural that Luther's earlier 
ideas about the rights of the Christian community {O^mcinde) 
should appeal to him. In 1626 (Oct. 6th), when the Diet 
of Speyer had permitted the organisation of evangelical 
Churches, Philip summoned a Synod at Homberg, and in- 
vited not merely pastors and ecclesiastical lawyers, but 
representatives from the nobles and from the towns. A 
scheme for ecclesiastical government, which had been drafted 
by Francis Lambert, formerly a Franciscan monk, was laid 
before the assembly and adopted. It was based on the idea 
that the word of God is the only supreme rule to guide 
and govern His Church, and that Canon Law has no place 
whatsoever within an evangelical Church. Scripture teaches, 
the document explains, that it belongs to the Christian com- 
munity itself to select and dismiss pastors and to exercise 
discipline by means of excommunication. The latter right 
ought to be used in a weekly meeting (on Sundays) of the 
oongregation and pastor. For the purposes of orderly rule 
the Church must have office-bearers, who ought to conform 
as nearly as possible to those mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. They are bishops (pastors), elders^ and 
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deacons ; and the deacons are the guardians of the poor 
as well as ecclesiastical officiala All these office-bearers 
must remeniljer that their function is that of servants, 
and in no sense lordlj or magisterial They ought to be 
chosen by the congregation, and set apart by the laying 
on of hands accr^rding to apostolic practice. A bishop 
([lastor) must be ordained by at least three pastors, and a 
deacon by the pastor or by two elders. The government 
of the whole Church ought to be in the hands of a Synod, 
to consist of all the pastors and a delegate from every 
parish. Such in outline was the democratic ecclesiastical 
government proposed for the territory of Hesse and ac- 
cepted by the Landgrave.^ He was persuaded, however, by 
Luther’s strong remonstrances to abandon it. There is no 
place for the democratic or representative element in th? 
organisation of the Lutheran Churches. 

‘ K:chfc«r, Die tvanyeluehm AircKetu/rdtiunyen, eUi. L 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE LUTHERAN REFORMATION OUTSIDE OERMANY.’ 

The influence of Luther went far beyond (iermany. It 
was felt in England, France, Scotland, Holland, Poland, 
and Scandinavia. England went her own ])eculiar way; 
France, Holland, and Scotland, in the end, accepted the 
leadership of Calvin; the Lutheran Reformation, outside 
Germany, was really confined to Scandinavia alone. 

In these Scandinavian lands the religious awakening 
was bound up with political and social movements more 
than in any other countrica The reformation in the 
Church was, indeed, begun by men who had studied under 
Luther at Wittenberg, or who had received their first 
promptings from his writings ; but it was carried on and 
brought to a successful issue by statesmen who saw in it 
the wiARns to deliver their land from political anarchy, 
caused by the overweening independence and turbulence of 
the great ecclesiastical lords, and who were almost com- 
pelled to look to the large possessions of the Church as 
a means to replenish their exhausted treasuries without 
ruining the overburdened taxpayers. 

When Eric was crowned King of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway in 1397, the assembled nobles, representative 

'SoVBcn: Buiioi, /nwstoWuw Ecdtt. Svengothorvm (1648); Pon- 
toppidu, AnnaUi teclttu* DatUces, bkn. ii., ili. (Co|ienhsgen, 1744, 
1747). 

Latbe Books : Lsu, OuchidUt dtr lUfoniuUion in SMewig-Holdtiii 
(Hunborg, 18S7) ; Willson, Hillary of CK^rth and StaU i* Horvay (liondon, 
IMS) ; Wstion, Tki l^iediik SevohUum under Ondarut Van (Ctnibrslge, 
isse); Wisdiing, SehvedUehe fkiekiekU im ZefUUUr der 
BtfarmaUn (Qotlis, 1883) j CambrUte Modm HiMary, ii. xviL (Csnbridgs, 
IMS). 

* 7 * 
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of ilie three kingdoniB, agreed to the celebrated Unioii of 
Kalmar, which declared that the three lands were to be 
(or ever united under one sovereign. The treaty was 
purely dynastio» its terms were vague, and it was never 
very effective. Without going into details, it may he said 
that the king lived in Denmark, and ruled in the interests 
of that country ; that he also may be said to have ruled 
in Norway ; but that in Sweden his authority was merely 
nominal, and sometimes not even that In Denmark itself, 
monarchical government was difBcult The Scandinavian 
kingship was elective, and every election was an oppor- 
tunity for reducing the privileges, authority, and wealth of 
the sovereign, and (or increasing those of the nobles and 
of the great ecclesiastics, who, being privileged classes, were 
freed from contributing to the taxation. 

In 1513, Christian n, the nephew of the Elector of 
Saxony, and the brother-in-law of the Emperor Charles v. 
(1616), came to the throne, and his accession marks the 
beginning of the new era which was to end with the 
triumph of the Reformation in all three countries. Chris- 
tian was a man of great natural abilities, with a profound 
sense of the miserable condition of the common people 
within his realms, caused by the petty tyrannies of the 
nobles, ecclesiastical and secular. No reigning prince, save 
perhaps George, Duke of Saxony, could compete with him 
in learning; but he was cruel, partly from nature and 
partly from policy. He had determined to establish his 
rule over the three kingdoms whose nominal king he 
was, and to free the commonalty from their oppression 
by breaking the power of the nobles and of the great 
Churchmen. The task was one of extreme difBculty, 
and he was personally unsuccessful ; but his efforts laid 
the foundation on which successora were able to build 
seourdy. 

He began by conquering rebellious Sweden, and dis- 
graced his victory by a treacherous massacre of Swedish 
notables at Stockholm (1520), — a deed which, in the end, 
led to the complete separation of Sweden from Denmark 
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After having thus, as he imagined, consolidated his power, 
he preesed forward his schemes for reform. He took pains 
to encourage the trade and agriculture of Denmark; he 
patronised learning. He wrote to his uncle (1619), 
Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, to send him preachers 
trained by Luther ; and, in response to his appeal, received 
first Martin Keinhard, and then Andrew Bodenstein of 
Garlstadt. These foreigners, who could only address the 
people through interpreters, did not make much impression ; 
but reformation was pushed forward by the king. He 
published, on his own authority, two sets of laws dealing 
with the nobles and the Church, and subjecting both to 
the sovereign. He enacted that all convents were to be 
under episcopal inspection. Non-resident and unlettered 
clergy were legally abolished. A species of kingly consis- 
torial court was set up in Copenhagen, and declared to 
be the supreme ecclesiastical judicature for the country; 
and appeals to Some were forbidden. It can scarcely be 
said that these laws were ever in operation. A revolt 
by the Jutlanders gave a rallying point to the disaflTection 
caused by the proposed reforms. Christian fled from Den- 
mark (1623), and spent the rest of his life in exile or in 
prison. His law-books were burnt. 

The Jutlanders had called Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Christian’s uncle, to the throne, and he was recog- 
nised King of Denmark and of Norway in 1523. He had 
come to the kingdom owing to the reaction against the 
reforms of his nephew, but in his heart he knew that they 
were necessary. He promised to protect the interests of 
the nobles, and to defend the Church against the sdvance 
of Lutheran opinions ; but he soon endeavoured to find a 
means of evac^g his pledgea He found it when he pitted 
the nobles against the higher clergy, and announced that 
he had never promised to support the errors of the Church 
of Borne. At the National Assembly {Herredag) at Odense 
he was able to get the marriage of priests permitted, and 
a decree that bishops were in the future to apply to the 
king and not to the Pope for their Pallium. The Beforma- 
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tion had now native preachers to snpport it, especially Hana 
Tausen, who was called the Danish Luther, and they were 
encouraged by the king. At the Hwrtdag at Ciopenhagen 
in 1630, twenty-one of these Lutheran preachers were 
summoned, at the instigation of the bishops, and formal 
accusations were made against them for preaching heresy. 
Tausen and his fellows produced a confession of faith in 
forty-three articles, all of which he and his companions 
offo^ to defend. A public disputation was proposed, which 
did not take place because the Bomanist party refused to 
plead in the Danish languaga This refusal was inter- 
preted by the people to mean that they were afraid 
to discuss in a language which everyone understood. 
Lutheranism made rapid progress among all classes of the 
population. 

On Frederick’s death there was a disputed succession, 
which resulted in civil war. In the end Frederick’s son 
ascended the throne as Christian m., King of Denmark 
and Norway (1636). The king, who had been present at 
the Diet of Worms, and who had learned there to esteem 
Luther highly, was a strong Lutheran, and determined to 
end the authority of the Romish bishops. He proposed 
to his council that bishops should no longer have any share 
in the government, and that their possessions should be 
forfeited to the Crown. This was approved of not merely 
by the council, but also at a National Asssembly which 
met at Copenhagen (Oct 30th, 1636), where it was further 
declared that the people desired the holy gospel to be 
preached, and the whole episcopal authority done away 
with. The king asked Luther to send him some one to 
guide his people in their ecclesiastical matters. Bugen- 
hagen was despatched, came to Copenhagen (1637), and took 
the chief ecclesiastical part in crowning the king. Seven 
anperintendents (who idterwards took the title of bishops) 
were appointed and consecrated. The Reformation was 
carried out on conservative Lutheran lines, and the old 
ritual was largely preserved. Tausen's Confession was set 
aside in favour of the Augsburg Confession and Lutheris 
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flmall Oktedifam, and the Lutheran Befoimation waa 
thoroughly and legally eetahliehed. 

The formation also became an accomplished taot in 
Norway and Iceland, but its introduction into these lands 
was much more an act of kingly authority. 

After the massaore of Swedish notables in Stockholm 
(Not. 1520), young Gustaf Ericsson, commonly known as 
Gustaf Vasa, ^m the vata or sheaf which waa on his coat 
of arms, raised the standard of revolt against Denmark. 
He was gradually able to rally the whole of tbe people 
around him, and the Danes were expelled from the kingdom. 
In 1621, Gustaf had been declared regent of Sweden, and 
in 1623 he was called by the voi(» of the people, to the 
thronoi He found himself surrounded by almost insuper- 
able <iifflnnltian. There had been practically no settled 
government in Sweden for nearly a century, and every 
great landholder was virtually an independent sovereign. 
The country had hoen impoverished by long warn Two- 
thirds of the land was owned by tbe Church, and the 
remaining third was almost entirely in the hands of the 
secular nobles. Both Church and nobles claimed exemp- 
tion from taxation. The trade of the country was in the 
hands of foreignere— of the Danes or of the Hanae Towna 
Gustaf had borrowed money from tbe town of Lttbeck 
for his work of liberation. The city was pressmg for 
repayment, and its commissioners followed the embarrassed 
wherover he went It was hopeless to expect to 
raise money by further taxation of the already depreeeed 

and impoverished peaaanta . /«. w 

In these circumstancee the king turned to the Church. 
He compelled the bishops to give him more than one 
subsidy (1622, 1623); but this was inadequate for h« 
n fBd s. The Church properly was large, and the king 
to overthrow the ecclesiastical aristocracy by the 

help of the Lutheran Reformation. . o ^ 

had been making propces in 8wed» 
Two brothers, Glaus and Laurentius Petri, sons of a bla<*- 
smith at Orehro, had been sent by their father to study 
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in Germany. They had meant to attend the Univeraity 
of Leipzig ; but, attracted by the growing fame of Luther, 
they had gone to Wittenberg, and had become enthuaiaatio 
diaciplea of the Reformer. On their return to Sweden 
(1619) they had preached Lutheran doctrine, and- had 
made many converts — among others, Laurentius Andreas, 
Archdeacon at Strengn^ In spite of protests from the 
bishops, these three men were protect^ by the king. 
Olaus Petri was especially active, and made long preach- 
ing tours, declaring that he taught the pure gospel which 
**AnBgar, the apostle of the North, had preached seven 
hundred years before in Sweden.” 

Oustaf brought Olaus to Stockholm (1624), and made 
him town-clerk of the city; his brother Laurentius was 
appointed professor of theology at Upsala; Laurentius 
Andreas was made Archdeacon of Upsala and Chancellor 
of Sweden. When the bishops demanded that the Re- 
formers should be silenced, Olaus challenged them to a 
public disputation. The challenge was refused ; but in 1624 
a disputation was arranged in the king's palace in Stockholm 
between Olaus and Dr. Galle, who supported the old re- 
ligion. The conference, which included discussion of the 
doctrines of Justification by Faith, Indulgences, the Mass, 
Purgatory, and the Temporal Power of the Pope, had the 
effect of strengthening the cause of the Reformation. In 
1626, Olaus defied the rules of the mediaeval Church by 
publicly marrying a wifa The same year the king called 
for a translation of the Scriptures into Swedish, and in 
1626 Laurentius Petri published his New Testament A 
translation of the whole Bible was edited by the same 
scholar, and published 1540-1541. These translations, 
especially that of the Now Testament, became very popular, 
and the people with the Scripture in their hands were 
aUe to see whether the teaching of the preachers or 
of the bishops was most in accordance wi^ the Holy 
Scriptures. 

There is no reason to believe that the king did not 
take the side of the Lutheran Betormation from genuine 
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conviotioiL He had made the acquaintaiioe of the broihen 
Petri before he was called to be the deliverer of his oountry. 
But it is unquestionable that his financial embarrassment 
whetted his zeal for the reformation of the Church in 
Sweden. Matters were coming to a crisis, which was 
reached in 1 527. At the Diet in that year, the Chancellor, 
in the name of the king, explained the need tor an increased 
revenue, and suggested that ecclesiastical property was the 
only source from which it could be obtained. The bishops, 
Johan Brask, Bishop of linkoeping, at their head, replied 
that they had the Pope’s orders to defend the property of 
the Chuioh. The nobles supported them. Then Gustaf 
presented his ultimatum. He told the Diet plainly that 
they must submit to the proposals of the Chancellor or 
accept his resignation, pay him for his property, return 
him the money he had spent in defence of the kingdom, 
and permit him to leave the country never to return. The 
Diet spent three days in wrangling, and then submitted 
to his wishea The whole of the ecclesiastical property — 
episcopal, capitular, and monastic — which was not absolutely 
needed for the support of the Church was to be placed 
in the hands of the king. Preachers were meanwhile to 
set forth the pure gospel, until a conference held in 
presence of the Diet would enable that assembly to come 
to a decision concerning matters of religion. The Diet 
went on, without waiting for the conference, to pass the 
twenty-four regulations which made the famous Ordinances 
of Vesteras, and embodied the legal RefonnatioiL They 
contained provisions for secularising the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in accordance with the previous decision of the Diet ; 
declared that the king had the right of vetoing the deci- 
sions of the higher ecclesiastics; that the appointment of 
the pariah clergy was in the hands of the bishops, but that 
the king could remove them for inefficiency ; that the 
pure gospel was to be taught in every school ; and that 
auricular confession was no longer compulsory. 

While the Ordinances stripped the Swedish Church of 
a lai^ amount of its property and made it subject to the 
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king they did not destroy its episcopal organisation, nor 
entirely impoverish it. Most of the monasteries were de- 
serted when their property was taken away. The king knew 
that the peasantry scarry understood the Beformed doc- 
trines, and had no wish to press them unduly on his peopla 
For the same reason the old ceremonies and usages which 
did not flagrantly contradict the new doctrines were suffered 
to remain, and given an evangelical meaning. The flzst 
evangelical Hymn-book was published in 1630, and the 
Swedish "Mass” in 1631, both drafted on Lutheran 
modela Laurentius Andress was made Archbishop of 
Upsala (1627), and a National Synod was held under his 
presidency at Orebro (1628), which guided the Beformation 
according to strictly conservative Lutheran ideala Thus 
before the death of Oustaf Vasa, Sweden had joined the 
circle of Lutheran Churches, and its people were slowly 
coming to understand the principles of the Beformation. 
The Beformation was a very peaceful ona No one suffered 
death for his religious opiniona 

The fortunes of the Swedish Church were somewhat 
varied under the immediate successors of Gustavua His 
ill-fated son showed signs of preferring Calvinism, and 
msisted on the suppression of some of the ecclesiastical 
festivals and some of the old rites which had been retained ; 
but these attempts ended with his reign. His brother and 
successor, Johan m., took the opposite extreme, and coquetted 
long with Borne, and with proposals for reunion, — proposals 
which had no serious result When Johan died in 1692, 
his son and successor, who had been elected King of Poland, 
and had become a Boman Catholic, aroused the fears of 
his Swedish subjects that he might go much further than 
his father. The people resolved to make sure of their 
Ftotestantism before their new sovereign arrived in the 
country. A Synod wbb convened at which both lay and 
eoclemastioal deputies were present The members flrst 
laid down the general rule that the Holy Scriptures were 
their supreme doctrinal standard, and then selected the 
Augd>uig Confaesion as the Confession of the Swedish 
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OhnndL Luther’s Small Gateohism, whidi had been re> 
moTed from the sohools by King Johan m., was restored. 
This meeting at Upeala settled for the future the eooleai* 
astioal polity of Sweden. The country showed its attaeh- 
ment to the stricter Lutheranism by adopting the Fonnula 
of Concord in 1661 



CHAPTER VIll 


THE RELIGIOUS PRINOIPLES INSPIRING THE 
REFORMATION.^ 

Tht Be/ornuUion did not take its rise from a Critieism 
of Doetrinet 

The whole of Luther's religious history, from his entrance 
into the convent at Erfurt to the publication of the 
Augsburg Confession, shows that the movement of which 
he was the soul and centre did not arise from any merely 
intellectual criticism of the doctrines of the medieval 
Church, and that it resulted m a great deal more than a 
revision or reconstruction of a system of doctrinal con- 
ceptions.* There is no trace of any intellectual difBculties 
about doctrines or statement of doctrines in Luther's mind 
during the supreme crisis of his history. He was driven 
out of the world of human life and hope, where he was 
well fitted to do a man's work, by the overwhelming 
pressure of a great practical religious need — anxiety to 
save his soul He has himself said that the proverb that 
doubt makes a monk was true in his case. He doubted 

^ Doner, Higtory of FroUdarU Theology (Edinbargb, 1871) ; KditUn, 
LMon Theologio in ihror geoehiehUichen BrUwukelung und in ihrm iniMni 
Immminhango (Stuttgirt, 1888) ; Theodor Harnack, Luthm Thodogit mU 
Uoondtnr Baiehimg anf oeine VorMnungt- und Erl6sung»lihr$ (ErUngen, 
1882-1886) ; A. Ritechl, The Chridian Dodfine of Judijkedim and Boom- 
oUiaHtm (Ninburgh, 1872) ; A. Hanack, Hido/ry of Dogma^ ?iL (London, 
1899) ; Loob, Loi^fodtn enm Siudium dor DogmingeochichU (Halle, 1898) ; 
Herrmann, Communion urith Ood (London, 1896); Hering, Die Mydik 
Luthm in Zummminhang oeiner Theologie (Leipag, 1879) ; Denifle^ Lutim 
und Luthirthum in der mUn Sntwicklungt toI. L (Maim, 1904), foL iL 
(1906) ; Walther, Fid Luther udder Bom (Halle, 1906). 

* Loiifaden, eto. p. 846. 
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whether he could save his soul in the world, and was 
therefore forced to leave it and enter the convent 

He had lost whatever evangelical teaching he had 
learnt in childhood or in Frau Cotta's household at Eise* 
nadh. He had surrendered hunself to the popular belief, 
fostered by the whole penitential system of the medieval 
Church, that m*" could and must make himself fit to 
receive the grace of God which procures salvation. Hie 
self-torturing cry, " Oh, when wilt thou become holy and 
fit to obtain the grace of God ? ” (0 uwnn witl d% titutuU 
fromm werdm und gtnvg thun du einen gnddigtn OcU 
kriegett f), drove him into the convent. He believed, and 
the almost unanimous opinion of bis age agreed' with him, 
that there, if anywhere, he could find the peace he was 
seeking with such desperation. 

Inside the convent he applied himself with all the force 
of a strong nature, using every means that the complicated 
penitential system of the Church liad provided to help 
him, to make himself pious and fit to be the receptacle 
of the grace of God. He submitted to the orders of bis 
superiors with the blind obedience which the most rigorous 
ecclesiastical statutes demanded ; he sought the comforting 
consolations which confession was declared to give he 
underwent every part of the complex system of expiations 
which the mediaval Church recommended; he made full 
use of the sacraments, and waited in vain for the mysterious, 
inexplicable experience of the grace which was said to 
accompany and flow from them. He persevered in spite of 
the feeling of continuous failure “ If a monk ever reached 
heaven by monkery," he has said. " I would have found 
my way there also; all my convent comrades will bw 
witness to that."* He gave a still stronger proof of his 
loyalty to the medieval Ch'urch and ito advice to mra in 
his mood of mind; he persevered in spite of the knowW^ 
that his comrades and bis religious superiors beUeved bun 
to be a young saint, while he knew that he was far othe*- 
* WorkB (BrUngoi editioD^ xxxt STS } is BWs« JeawW 
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wbe, and that he was no nearer Ghxl than he had been 
before he entered the monastery, or had began his qnest 
after the sense of pardon of sin. The contrast between 
what his brethren thought he must be and what his own 
eiperienoe told him that he was, must have added bitter- 
ness to the cup he had to drink during these terrible 
months in the Erfurt convent He says himself : 

^ After I had made the profession, I was congratulated 
by the prior, the convent, and the father-confessor, because 
I was now an innocent child coming pure from baptism. 
Assuredly, I would willingly have delighted in the glorious 
fact that I was such a good man, who by his own dc^ and 
without the merits of Christ's blood had made himself so 
fair and holy, and so easily too, and in so short a time. But 
although I listened readily to the sweet praise and glowing 
language about myself and my doings, and allowed myself to 
be described as a wonder-worker, who could make himself 
holy in such an easy way, and could swallow up death, and 
the devil also, yet there was no power in it all to maintain 
m& When even a small temptation came from sin or death 
I fell at once, and found that neither baptism nor monkery 
could assist me ; I felt that I had long lost Christ and His 
baptism. I was the most miserable man on earth ; day and 
night there was only wailing and despair, and no one could 
restrain me.” ' 


He adds that all he knew of Christ at this time was 
that He was " a stem judge from whom I would fain have 
fled and yet could not escape.” 

During these two years of anguish, Luther believed that 
he was battling with himself and with his sin; he was 
really struggling with the religion of his times and Church. 
He was probing it, testing it, examining all its depths, 
wrestling with all its means of grace, and flnding that 
what were meant to be sources of comfort and consolation 
were simply additional springs of terror. He was too 
clear-sighted, his spiritual senses were too acute, he was 
too much in deadly earnest, not to see that none of these 
aids were leading him to a solid ground of certainty on 
‘ W9rk9 (ErUngtn tdition), xizL 178, 279. 
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whidh he ooeld base his hopes tor time and (or eternity; 
and he was too honest with himself to he peisuaded that 
be was otherwise than his despair told him.* 

At length, guided in very faltering fashion by the 
Soiiptnies, especially by the Psalms and the Epistle to 
the Romans, by the Apostles’ Creed, and by fellow monks, 
he (to use his own words) came to see that the righteons* 
ness of God (Rom. L 17) is not the righteousness by 
which a righteous God punishes the unrighteous and 
sinners, but that by which a merciful God justifies ns 
through faith (not juttUia, qva deui justut at «t paeatom 
it^vstotjue punit, but that qm not deui miterieon jwHfieat 
per fidem)} By faith, he saya What, then, did he mean 
by “ faith ” f 

He replies : 

“There are two kinds of believing: first, a believing 
about God which means that I believe that what is said of 
God is true. This faith is rather a form of knowldge tlian 
a faith. There is, secondly, a believing in God which means 
that I put my trust in Him, give myself up to thinking that 
I can have dealings with Him, and believe without any 
doubt that He will be and do to me acconling to the things 
said of Him. Such faith, which throws Heel/ upon CM, 
whether in life or in death, alone nukes a Christian man.”* 

The faith which ho prized is that religious faculty which 
“throws itself upon God"; and from the first Luther 
recognised that faith of this kind was a direct gift from 
God. Having it we have everything ; without it we have 
nothing. Hero wo find something entirely new, or at least 
hitherto unexpressed, so far as medueval theology was 
ooncemed. Medieval theologians had recogn^ faith in 
the sense of what Luther called fru/ida opinio, and it is 
HifRftnlt to conceive that 'they did not also indirectly 


' Htntek, BiHorf tIL 181 

* Lnifadi%m 6t0i pi 846< 

• Lulhm^i fTorkt (ErUngm adltion), ixli 15. Cf. iItUL 5: **If I 

hoUot faith to be limply e thought oonowniy God, tb® «• 

m Httfa eble to gi»e etenml Ufa ii •»«* “"“kiih 
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acknowledge that there most be something like trust or 
/Uuaa ; but faith with them was simplj one among many 
human efforts all equally necessary in order to see and 
know Ood. Luther recognised that there was this kind of 
faith, which a man begets and brings to pass in himself by 
assent to doctrines of some sort But he did not think much 
of it He calls it worthless because it gives ns nothing. 

" They think that faith is a thing which they may have 
or not have at will, like any other natural human thing ; so 
when they arrive at a conclusion and say, ‘Truly the 
doctrine is correct, and therefore I believe it,’ then they 
think that this is faith. Now, when they see and feel that 
no change has been wrought in themselves and in others, 
and that works do not follow, and they remain as before 
in the old nature, then they think that the faith is not 
good enough, but that there must be something more and 
greater.”^ 

The real faith, the faith which is trust, the divine gift 
which impels us to throw ourselves upon Qod, gives us the 
living assurance of a living (}od, who has revealed Himself, 
made us see His loving Fatherly heart in Christ Jesus; 
and that is the Christian religion in its very core and 
centra The sum of Christianity is — (1) Ood manifest in 
Christ, the Qcd of grace, accessible by every Christian man 
and woman ; and (2) unwavering trust in Him who has 
given Himself to us in Christ Jesus, — unwavering, because 
Christ with His work has undertaken our cause and made 
it Hia 

The Qoi we have access to and Whom we can trust 
because we have thrown ourselves upon Him and have found 
that He sustains us, is no philosophical abstraction, to be 
described in definitions and argued about in syllogisms. 
He is seen and known, because we see and know Christ 
Jesus. “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
For with Luther and all the Reformers, Christ fills the 
whole sphere of God ; and they do not recognise any 
theology which is not a Christology. 

^ fTorfa (Slid Brlangen editkii), xiii. 801. 
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Tlie faith which makes os throw ourselyes upon God is 
QO mood of mere mystical abandonment .It is our very 
life, as Luther was never tired of saying. It is God within 
us, and Wells forth in all kinds of activities. 

“ It is a living, busy, active, powerful thing, faith ; it is 
impossible for it not to do us good continually. It never 
asks whether good works are to be done ; it has done them 
before there is time to ask the question, and it is always 
doing them.**' 

Christianity is therefore an interwoven tissue of 
promises and prayers of faith. On the one side there is 
the Father, revealing Himself, sending down to Us His 
promises which are yea and amen in Christ Jesus; and on 
the other side there are the hearts of men ascending in 
faith to God, receiving, accepting, and resting on the 
promises of God, and on God who always gives Himself in 
His promises. 

This is what came to Luther and ended his long and 
terrible struggle. He is unwearied in describing it. The 
descriptions are very varied, so far as external form and 
expression go, — now texts from the Psalms, the Prophets, 
ur the New Testament most aptly quoted; now phrases 
borrowed from the picturesque language of the modiaival 
mystics; now sentences of striking, oven rugged, origin- 
ality ; sometimes propositions taken from the mediieval 
scholastic. But whatever the words, the meaning is always 
the sama 

This conception of what is meant by Christianity is the 
religious soul of the Reformation. It contains within it all 
the distinctively religious principles which inspired it. It 
can scarcely be called a dogma. It is an experience, and 
the phrases which set it forth are the descriptions of an 
experience which a human soul has gone through. The 
thing itself is beyond exact definition — as all deep experi- 
ences ara It must be felt and gone through to be 
known. The Reformation started from this personal 

> Luiktf'B HTvrkB (Erluigra «ditioD), liiii. 126. 
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experience of the believing Christian, which it declared 
to be the one elemental fact in Ghristianitj which could 
never be proved by argument and could never be dissolved 
away by speculation. It proclaimed the great truth, which 
had been universally neglected throughout the whole period 
of mediaeval theology by everyone except the Mystics, that 
in order to know God man must be in living touch with 
God Himself. Therein lay its originality and its power. 
Luther rediscovered religion when be declared that the truly 
Christian man must cling directly and with a living faith 
to the God Who speaks to him in Christ, saying, “ I am thy 
salvation." The earlier Reformers never forgot this. Luther 
proclaimed his discovery, he never attempted to prove it by 
argument ; it was something self-evident — seen and knovm 
when experienced. 

This is always the way with great religious pioneers and 
leaders. They have all had the prophetic gift of spiritual 
vision, and the magnetic speech to proclaim what they have 
seen, felt, and known. They have all had, in a far-off way, 
the insight and manner of Jesus. 

When our Lord appeared among men claiming to be 
more than a wise man or a prophet, declaring that He was 
the Messiah, the Son of Man and the Son of God, when 
He announced that all men had need of Him, and that He 
alone could save and redeem. He set forth His claims in 
a manner unique among founders of religiona He made 
them calmly and as a matter of coursa He never ex- 
plained ela^rately why He assumed the titles He took. 
He never reasoned about His position as the only Saviour. 
He simply announced it, letting the conviction of the truth 
steal almost insensibly into the minds and hearts of His 
followers as they saw His deeds and heard His words. He 
assumed that they must interpret His death in one way 
only. This was always His manner. It was not His way 
to explain mysteries our curiosity would fain penetrate. He 
quietly took for granted many things we would like to argue 
about His sayings came from One who lived in perpetual 
communion with the Unseen Father, and He uttered them 
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quietly and asauredly, confident that they carried with them 
their own self-evidencing power. 

So it was with St Paul His letters and sermons are 
full of arguments, no doubt, full of pleadings and persuasion, 
but they all start from and rest upon his vision of the living, 
risen Saviour. His last word is always, ** When it pleased 
God to reveal His Son in me ” ; that was the elemental fact 
which he proclaimed and which summed up everything, the 
personal experience from which he started on his career as 
an apostla The place of Athanasius as a great religious 
leader has been obscured by his position as a theologian ; 
but when we turn to his writings, where do we find loss of 
what is commonly called dogmatic theology ? lliere is 
argument, reasoning, searching for proofs and their state- 
ment ; but all that belongs to the outworks in his teaching 
The central citadel is a spiritual intuition — I know that my 
Saviour is the God Who made heaven and earth. He took 
his stand firmly and unflinchingly on that personal experi- 
ence, and all else mattered little comimrcd with the funda- 
mental spiritual fact. It was not his arguments, but his 
unflinching faith that convinced his generation. 

So it was with Augustine, Bernard,' Francis — so it has 
been with every great religious leader of the Christian 
peopla Hie strength, whether of knowledge, or conviction, 
or sympathy, — his driving power, if the phrase may be 
used, — has always come from direct communion with the 
unseen, and rests upon the fact, felt and known by himself 
and communicated to others by a mysterious syin{)athy, 
that it has pleased God to reveal Christ in him in some 
way or other. 

* The case of Barnard of Clairvanx ii Mpecially int4*reHtinf(, for we ml^t 
almoat call him two men in one. In hie ez fieri mental mooda, when he b 
the great reTiralbt preacher, exhihite«l-in hie eermone on the Sony of Sango 
and elsewhere, eyerything that the Christian can do, say, or think, comes 
fom the reyelation of God’s grace within the individoal, while in his more 
purely theological works he scarcely ever frees himself from the entangle- 
ments of Scholastic Theology. The donblenesi in Bernard has been dwelt 
upon by A. Ritschl in hb OrUieal HitUfry of tiu Ckrutian DoelHm of JnM. 
/ieaUmtmd SoeimeUiaHtm (Edinburgh, 1872), pp. 90-101. 
aS* 
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So it waa with Luther and the Betormation in whioh he 
was the leader. Its driving power waa a great religioua 
experience, old, for it haa come to the people of QoA in all 
generationa, and jet new and fresh aa it is the nature of all 
such experiences to be. He knew that his life was hid 
with Christ in God in spite of all evil, in spite of sin and 
sense of guilt. His old dread of God had vanished, and 
instead of it there had arisen in his heart a love to God in 
answer to the love whioh came from the vision of the 
Father revealing Himself. He had experienced this, and 
he had proclaimed what he had gone through; and the 
experience and its proclamation were the foundation on 
which the Beformation was built Its beginnings were 
not doctrinal but experimental 

Doctrines, indeed, are never the beginnings of things ; 
they are, at the best, storehouses of past and blessed experi- 
ences. This is true of most knowledge in aU departments 
of research. We may recognise that there is some practical 
use in the rules of logic, ancient and modem, but we know 
that they are but the uncouth and inadequate symbols of 
the ways in which an indefinable mental tact, whose 
delicacy varies with the mind that uses it, perceives diver- 
gences and affinities, and weaves its web of knowledge in 
ways that are past finding out We know that logical 
argument is a good shield but a bad sword, and that while 
syllogisms may silence, they seldom convince; that per- 
suasion arises from a subtle sympathy of soul with sold, 
whioh is as indefinable as the personalities whioh exhale it 
There is always at the basis of knowledge of men and things 
this deUoate contact of personality with personality, whether 
we think of the gathering, or assorting, or exchanging the 
wisdom we possess. If this be true of our knowledge of 
common things, it is overwhelmingly so of all knowledge 
of God and of things divine. We must be in touch with 
God to know Him in the true sense of knowledga At the 
basis of every real advance in religion there must be an 
intimate vision of God impressed upon ns as a religions 
experience which we know to be true because we have felt 
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it; and what one has, another reoeivee by a speoieB of spiritual 
contagion. The revival under Francis of Auliii spiead as it 
did because the fire fiaming in the heart of the preacher 
was also kindled in the hearts of his hearers. Luther 
headed a Beformation because men felt and knew that he 
had, as he said, found a gracious God by trusting in the 
grace of Gk)d revealed to him in Christ Jesus. It was not 
the Augsburg Confession that made the Reformation ; it 
was the expansion of a religious experience which finds 
very inadequate description in that or in any other state- 
ment of doctrinea 


§ 2. The universal Priesthood of Iklievere, 

Luther’s religious experience, that ho, a sinner, received 
forgiveness by simply throwing himself on God revealed in 
Christ Jesus the Saviour, came to him as an astounding 
revelation which was almost too great to bo put into worda 
Ho tried to express it in varying ways, all of which he felt 
too utterly inadequate to describe it. We can see how he 
laboured at it from 1512 to 1617. It lay hidden in his 
discourse to the assembly of clergy in the episcopal palace 
at Ziesar (Juno 6 th, 1612), when ho declared that all 
reform must begin in the hearts of individual men. Wo 

000 it growing more and more arciculato in his annota- 
tions, notes, and heads of lectures on the rsalins, delivered 
in the years 1513-1616, struggling to free itself from 
the phrases of the Scholastic Theology which could not 
really express it. His private letters, in which he was 
less hampered by the phraseology which he still believed 
appropriate to theology, are full of happier expressiou^ 
JustiJUaiio is vivificalio, and moans to redeem from sins 
without any merit in the person redeemed ; it takes place 
when sin is not imputed, but the penitents are reputed 

* ThflM uinotatlons, glotiai, tnd notm of leetarai been oolleoted tad 
pabliahed in Tolnmee liL tnd ir. of die Woimtr ediUon of 
The mort important phneee hare been carefully eitmoted by UoU te Ma 
l4<^!adm, pp. 846-S52. 
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rightoons. Grace is the pity {mittricordia) of Qod] it 
manifests itself in the remission of sins ; it is the truth of 
God seen in the fulfilment of His promises in the historical 
work of Christ; Jesus Christ Himself is grace, is the way, 
is life and salvation. Faith is trust in the truth of Gtd 
as manifested in the life and work of Jesus Christ ; it is 
to believe in God; it is a knowledge of the Cross of Christ; 
it is to understand that the Son of God became incarnate, 
was crucified, and raised again for our salvation. The 
three central thoughts — ^^uMiJieation, grace, faith — expressed 
in these inadequate phrases, are always looked upon and 
used to regulate that estimate of ourselves which forms 
the basis of piety. It is needless to trace the growing 
adequacy of the description. Luther at last found words 
to say that the central thought in Christianity is that the 
believer in possession of faith, which is itself the gift of 
God, is able to throw himself on God in Christ Who is his 
salvation and Who has mirrored Himself for us in Christ 
Jesus. He had trod the weary round that Augustine had 
gone before him; he had tried to help himself in every 
possible way ; he had found that with all his striving he 
could do nothing. Then, strange and mysterious as it was, 
the discovery had not brought despair, but rejoicing and 
comfort ; for since there was no help whatever in man, his 
soul had been forced to find aU — not part, but all — help 
in God. When he was able to express his experience he 
could say that the faith which throws itself on God, which 
is God's own gift, is the certainty of the forgiveness of sins. 
It was no adlierence to doctrines more or less clearly com- 
prehended ; it was no act of initiation to be followed by 
a nearer approach to God and a larger measure of His 
grace ; it was the power which gives life, certainty, peace, 
continuous self-surrender to God as the Father, and which 
transforms and renews the whole man. It was the life 
of the soul; it was Christianity within the believer — 
as Jesus Christ and His work is Christianity outside the 
believer. 

It is manifest that as soon as this experience attained 
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articulate statement, it was bound to discredit much that 
was in mediaeval theology and religious usage. Tet the 
striking thing about Luther was that he never sought to 
employ it in this way until one great abuse forced itself 
upon him and compelled him to test it by this touchstone 
of what true Ch^tianity wa& This reserve not only 
shows that there was nothing revolutionary in the character 
of Luther, nothing romantic or quixotic, it also manifests 
the quiet greatness of the man. Nor wiis tliere anything 
in the fundamental religious experience of Luther which 
necessarily conflicted with the contents of the old ecclesias- 
tical doctrines, or even with the common usages of the 
religious Ufa There was a change in the attitude towards 
both, and an entirely new estimate of their religious value, 
but nothing which called for their immediate criticism, still 
less for their destruction. Faith, which was the Christian 
life, could no longer be baaed upon them ; they were not 
the essential things that they had been supposed to be ; 
but they might have their uses if kept in their proper 
places — aids to all holy Uving, but not that from which 
the life sprang. The thought that the entire sum of 
religion consists in “ unwavering trust of the heart in Him 
Who has given Himself to us in Christ os our Father, 
personal assurance of faith, because Christ with Hie work 
undertakes our cause,” simplified religion marvellously, and 
made many things which had been regarded os essential 
mere outside auxiliaries. But it did not necessarily sweep 
them away. Though the acceptance of certain forms of 
doctrine, auricular confession, the monastic life, communion 
by the laity in one “kind" only in the Sacrament of the 
Supper, a celibate priesthood, fasting, going on pilgrimages, 
not to eat meat on Friday, had nothing to do with the 
essentials of the Christian life ; still it was not necessary 
to insist on eating meat on Friday, on abstaining from 
fasting, and so on. The great matter was the spirit in 
which such things were performed or left undone. What 
the fundamental religious experience had done was to show 
the liberty of the Christian man to trust courageously in 
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Ood and count all things of little moment compared with 
this which was the one thing needful 

" Out of a complex system of expiations, good deeds, and 
comfortings, of strict statutes and uncertain apportionments 
of grace, out of magic and blind obedience, Luther led 
religion forth and gave it a strenuously concentrated form. 
The Christian religion is the living assurance of the living 
God ^0 has revealed Himself and opened His heart in 
Christ— nothing mora" ^ 

It was a vital part of this fundamental experience that 
the living God Who had manifested Himself in Christ was 
accessible to every Christian To quote Hamack again : 

Rising above all anxieties and terrors, above all ascetic 
devices, above all directions of theology, above all inter- 
ventions of hierarchy and Sacraments, Luther ventured to 
lav hold of Ood Himself in Christ, and in this act of faith, 
which he recognised as God’s work, his whole being obtained 
stability and firmness, nay, even a personal joy and certainty, 
which no mediaval Christian had ever possessed.”^ 

God Himself gave the believer the power to throw 
himself directly on God. But this contradicted one of the 
most widely diffused and most strongly held religious 
beliefs of the mediaeval Church, and was bound to come 
in collision with it whenever the two were confronted with 
each other. It was the universal conception of mediaeval 
piety that the mediation of a priest was essential to salva- 
tion. Mediaeval Christians telieved with more or less 
distinctness that the supernatural life of the soul was 
srea/rd, nourished, and perfected through the sacraments, 
and that the priests administering them possessed, in virtue 
of their ordination, miraculous powers whereby they daily 
offered the true sacrifice of Jesus Christ upon the altar, 
forgave the sina of men, and taught the truths of salvation 
with divine authority. It was this universally accepted 
power of a mediatorial priesthood which had enslaved 
Europe, and which had rendered the liberty of a GhristiaD 

18S. *iMTU.184. 
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man an impoaaible thing. Everywhere the prieethood 
barred, or was supposed to be able to bar, the way to God. 
The Church, which ought to have shown how God Who had 
revealed Himself in Christ ms accessible to every believer, 
had surrounded the inner shrine of the sanctuary of His 
Presence with a triple wall of defence which prevented 
entranoa When man or woman felt sorrow for sin, they 
were instructed to go, not to God, but to a man, often of 
immoral life, and confess their sins to him because he was 
a priest When they wished to hear the comforting words 
of pardon spoken, it was not from God, but from a priest 
that the assurance was supposed to coma God's grace, to 
help to holy living and to bring comfort in dying, was 
given, it was said, only through a series of sacraments 
which fenced man's life round, and priests could give or 
withhold these sacraments. Man was bom again in 
baptism ; he came of age spiritually in confirmation ; his 
marriage was cleansed from the sin of lust in the sacrament 
of matrimony; penance brought back his spiritual life 
slain by deadly sin ; the Eucharist gave him his voyage 
victual as he journeyed through life ; and deathbed grace 
was imparted in extreme unction. These ceremonies were 
not the signs and promises of the free grace of God, 
under whose wide canopy, as under that of heaven, man 
lived his spiritual Ufa They were jealously guarded doors 
from out of which grudgingly, and commonly nut without 
foes, the priests dispensed the free grace of God. 

During the later Middle Ages a gross abuse made 
the evils of this conception of a mediating priesthood 
emphatic. The practical ovU lying in the whole thought 
was not so very apparent when the matter was regarded 
from the side of giving out the grace of God ; but when it 
came to withholding it. then it was seen what the whole 
conception meant. The Bishops of Rome gave the peoples 
of Europe many an object lesson on thin If a town, or a 
district, or a whole country had offended the Pope and the 
Curia, it was placed under an vnUrdi^t^ and the priests were 
eommanded to refuse the sacraments to the people. They 
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stood between the newborn babe and the initial grace sup- 
posed to be bestowed in baptism, and to be absolutely 
withheld if baptism was not administered; between the 
dying man and the deathbed grace which was received in 
extreme unction; between young men and women and 
legal marriage blessed by God; between the people and 
di^y worship and the bestowal of grace in the Eucharist 
The God of grace could not be approached, the blessings 
of pardon and strength for holy living could not be procured, 
because the magistrates of a town or the king and councillors 
of a nation had offended the Bishop of Borne on an affair of 
worldly policy. The Church, t.e. the clergy, who were by 
the theory enabled to refuse to communicate the grace of 
God, barred all access to the God who had revealed Himself 
in Christ Jesus. The Pope by a stroke of the pen could 
prevent a whole nation, so it was believed, from approach- 
ing God, because he could prohibit priests from performing 
the usual sacramental acts which alone brought Him near. 
An interdict meant spiritual death to the district on which 
it fell, and on the mediaeval theory it was more deadly to 
the spiritual life than the worst of plagues, the Black 
Death itself, was to the body. An interdict made the 
plainest intellect see, understand, and shudder at the awful 
and mysterious powers which a mediatorial priesthood was 
said to possess. 

The fundamental religious experience of Luther had 
made him know that the Father, who has revealed Himself 
in His Son, is accessible to every humble penitent and 
faithful seeker after God. He proclaimed aloud the 
spiritual priesthood of all believers. He stated it with 
his usual graphic emphasis in that tract of his, which he 
always said contained the marrow of his message — 
Conocming Christian Liberty, He begins by an antithesis: 
“ A Christian man is the most free lord of all, and subject 
to none: a Christian man is the most dutiful servant 
of all, and subject to everyone ” ; or, as St. Paul puts it, 
Though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself 
servant of all*' He expounds this by showing that no 
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outward things have any inflnenoe in produoing Chris- 
tian righteousness or liberty ; neither eatbg, drinking, nor 
anything of the kind, neither hunger nor thirst have to do 
with the liberty or the slavery of the souL It does not profit 
the soul to wear sacred vestments or to dwell in sacred 
places ; nor does it harm the soul to be clothed in worldly 
raiment, and to eat and drink in the ordinary fashion. 
The soul can do without everything except the word of 
Ood, and this word of Ood is the gospel of Ood conoom- 
ing His Son, incarnate, suffering, risen, and glorified 
through the Spirit the Sanctifier. To preach Christ is to 
feed the soul, to justify it, to set it free, to save it, if it 
believes the preaching ; for faith alone and the efficacious 
use of the word of God bring salvation.” It is faith that 
incorporates Christ with the believer, and in this way ** the 
soul through faith alone, without works, is, from the word 
of Ood, justified, sanctified, endued with truth, peace, 
liberty, and filled full with every good thing, and is truly 
made the child of God” For faith brings tho soul and the 
word together, and the soul is acted upon by the word, 
as iron exposed to fire glows like fire because of its union 
with the fira Faith honours and reveres Him in Whom 
it trusts, and cleaves to His promises, never doubting but 
that He overrules all for the l^est Faith unites the soul 
to Christ, so that Christ and the soul become one flesh.” 
*'Thus the believing soul, by the pledge of its faith in 
Christ, becomes free from all sin, fearless of death, safe 
from hell, and endowed with tho eternal righteousness, life, 
and salvation of its husband Christ.” This gives the liberty 
of the Christian man ; no dangers can really harm him, no 
sorrows utterly overwhelm him : for ho is always accom- 
panied by the Christ to whom he is united by his faith. 

“ Here you will ask,” says Luther, “ ' If all who are in 
the Church are priests, by what character arc those whom 
we now call priests to bo distinguished from tho laity ? 

I reply. By the use of these words * priest, * clergy, 

• spiritual person.' ‘ ecclesiastic,' an injustice has been dona, 
since they have been transferred from the r em ai nin g body 
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of Ghristians to those few who are now, bj a hnrtfnl 
custom, called ecclesiastics. For Holy Scripture makes no 
distinction between them, except that those who are now 
boastfully called Popes, bishops, and lords, it calls ministers, 
servants, and stewards, who are to serve the rest in the 
ministry of the word, for teaching the faith of Christ and 
the liberty of believers. For though it is true that we are 
all equally priests, yet we cannot, nor ought we if we 
could, all to minister and teach publicly." 

The first part of the treatise shows that everything 
which a Christian man has goes back in the end to his 
faith ; if he has this he has all ; if he has it not, nothing 
else suffices him. In the same way the second part shows 
that everything that a Christian man does must come from 
his faith. It may be necessary to fast and keep the body 
under; it will be necessary to make use of all the 
ceremonies of divine service which have been found 
effectual for the spiritual education of maa The thing to 
remember is that these are not good works in themselves 
in the sense of making a man good ; they are all rather 
the signs of his faith, and are to be done with joy, because 
they are done to the Cod to whom faith unites ua So 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, or what may be called the 
machinery of Church life, are valuable, and indeed in- 
dispensable to the life of the soul, provided only they are 
regarded in the proper way and kept in their proper place ; 
but they may become harmful and most destructive of the 
true religious life if they are considered in any other light 
than that of means to an end. '*We do not condemn 
works," says Luther, *' nay we attach the highest value to 
them. We only condemn that opinion of works which 
regards them as constituting true righteousness." They 
are, he explains, like the scaffolding of a building, eminently 
useful so long as they assist the builder ; harmful if they 
obstruct ; and at the best of temporary value. They are 
destructive to the spiritual life when they come between 
the soul and Cod. It follows, therefore, that if throng 
human corruption and neglect of the {dain preoepti 
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of the word of Qoi these ecclesiastioal usages hinder 
instead of aid the true growth of the soul, they ought to be 
changed or done away with ; and the fact that the soul of 
man, in the last resort, needs absolutely nothing but the 
word of God dwelling within it, gives men courage and 
tranquillity in demanding their reformatioa 

In the same way fellow-men are not to be allowed to 
come between God and the human soul; and there is no 
need that they should. So far as spiritual position and 
privileges go, the laity are on the very same level as 
the clergy, for laity and clergy alike have immediate 
access to God through faith, and both are obliged to do 
what lies in them to further the advance of the kingdom 
of God among their fellow-men. All believing laymen 
** are worthy to appear before God, to pray for others, to 
teach each other mutually the things that are of God . . . 
and as our heavenly Father has freely helped us in Christ, 
so we ought freely to help our neighl^urs by our body and 
our works, and each should become to the other a sort of 
Christ, so that we may be mutually Christs, and that the 
same Christ may be in all of us ; that we may be truly 
Christiana” Luther asserted that men and women living 
their lives in the family, in the workshop, in the civic 
world, held their position there, not by a kind of indirect 
permission wrung from God out of His compassion for 
human frailties, but by as direct a vocation as called a 
man to what by mistake had been deemed the only 
” religious life.” The diflerence between clergy and laity 
did not consist in the supposed fact that the former were a 
spiritual order of a superior rank in the religious life, 
while the latter belonged to a lower condition. The clergy 
differed from the laity simj)ly in this, that they had been 
selected to perform certain definite duties ; but the func- 
tion did not* make him who performed it a holier man 
intrinsically. If the clergy misused their position and did 
not do the work they were set apart to perform, there was 
no reason why they should not be compelled by the laity 
to aiffend their waya. Even in the celebration of the 
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bolieftt rites there was no distinction between clergy and 
laity save that to prevent disorder the former presided 
over the rites in which all engaged. At the Eucharist 

'*our priest or minister stands before the altar, having 
been publicly called to his priestly function; he repeats 
publicly and distinctly Chrisrs words of the institution ; he 
takes the Bread and the Wine, and distributes it according 
to Christ's words ; and we all kneel beside him and around 


him, men and women, young and old, master and servant, 
mistress and maid, all holy priests together, sanctified by 
the blood of Christ. We are there in our priestly dignity. 
. . . We do not let the priest proclaim for himself the 
ordinance of Christ ; but he is the mouthpiece of us all, and 
we all say it with him in our hearts with true faith in the 
Lamb of Gk>d Who feeds us with His Body and Blood." 


It was this principle of the Priesthood of all Believers 
which delivered men from the vague fear of the clergy, 
and which was a spur to incite them to undertake the 
reformation of the Church which was so much needed. 
It is the one great religious principle which lies at the 
basis of the whole Reformation movement It was the rock 
on which all attempts at reunion with an unreformed 
Christendom were wrecked. It is the one outstanding 
difference between the followers of the reformed and the 
mediffival religion. 

Almost all the distinctive principles of the Reforma- 
tion group themselves round this one thought of the 
Priesthood of all Believers. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to look at Justification by Faith, the conceptions of 
the Holy Scriptures, of the Person of Christ, and of the 
Church. 


§ 3. Justification by Faith 

When Luther, oppressed with a sense of sin, entered 
the convent, he was burdened by the ideas of traditional 
religion, that the penitent must prepare himself in some 
way BO as to render himself fit to experience that sense 
of the grace of Gk>d which gives the certainty of pardon. 
It was not until he had thoroughly freed himiyilf from 
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that weight that he experienced the aenae of pardon he 
aought Thia practical experience of hia muat alwaya be 
kept in view when we try to conceive what he meant by 
Juatification by Faith. 

As has been already aaid, Luther recogniaed that there 
were two kinda of faith,— one which man himaelf begot 
and through which he waa able to give aaaent to dootrinea 
of aome aort; and another which Luther vehemently 
aaaerted waa the pure gift of God. The firat he thought 
comparatively unimportant ; the latter waa all in all to 
hioL Faith ia alwaya uaed in the latter aenae when the 
Reformera apeak about JuaiiJwUion hy FaiiK ; and the aharp 
diatinction which Luther drawa between the two ia a very 
important element in determining what he meant when 
he aaid that we are juatified by faith alona 

Thia faith of the higheat kind, the true faith, haa ita 
beginning by God working on ua and in ua It ia con- 
tinually fed and kept atrong by the word of God. The 
promise of God on God’a aide and faith on man’s side are 
two correlative things \ “ for where there ia no promiae, 
there ia no faith.” Luther brings out what this true 
faith is by contrasting it with the other kind of faith in 
two very instructive and trenchant pasaagee : 

**When faith ia of the kind that God awakens and 
creates in the heart, then a man trusts in Christ. Ho is 
then so securely founded on Christ that he can hurl de- 
fiance at sin, death, hell, the devil, and all God's enemies. 
Ho fears no ill, however hard and cniel it may prove to be. 
Such is the nature of true faith, which is utterly different 
from the faith of the aophista (the Schoolmen), Jews, and 
Turks. Their faith, produced by their thoughts, simply 
lights upon a thing, accepts it, believes that^ it ia this or 
that. God has no dealings with such delusion ; it is the 
work of man, and comes from nature, from the free will of 
man ; and men possessing it can aay, repeating what othen 
have said: I believe that there is a God. I believe that 
Christ waa bom, died, rose again for mo. But what the 
real faith is, and bow powerful a thing it ia, of thia they 
know nothing.”^ 

* JTorkt (2nd SrUngM edition), it. 540. 
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He aajB again : 

^ Wherefore, beware of that faith which ia manufactured 
or imagined ; for the true faith is not the work of man, and 
therefore the faith which ia manufactured or imagined will 
not avail in death, but will be overcome and utterly over- 
thrown by ain, by the devil, and by the paina of helL The 
true faith ia the heart’s utter trust in Christ, and Ood alone 
awakens this in us. He who has it is bles^, he who has 
it not is cursed." ^ 

This faith has an outside fact to rest upon — the his- 
torical Christ. It is neither helped nor hindered by a 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, nor by a minute and 
elaborate knowledge of the details of our Lord's earthly 
ministry. The man who has the faith may know a great 
deal about the doctrine of the Person of Christ : that will do 
his faith no harm but good, provided only he does not make 
the mistake of thinking that doctrines al^ut Christ, ways by 
which the human understanding tries to conceive the fact, 
are either the fact itself or something better than the fact. 
He may know a great deal about the history of Jesus, and 
it is well to know as much as possible ; but the amount 
of knowledge scarcely affects the faith. Wayfaring men, 
though fools, need not err in the pathway of faith. 

The faith which ia the gift of God makes us see the 

practical meaning in the fact of the historic Christ — this, 
namely, that Jesus Christ is there before us the mani- 
festation of the Fatherly love of God, revealing to us our 
own forgiveness, and with it the possibilities of the King- 
dom of God and of our place therein. The fact of the 
historic Christ is there, seen by men in a natural way ; 
but it ia the power of God lying in the faith which He 

has given us that makes us see with full certainty the 

meaning of the fact of the historic Christ for us and for 
our salvation. Moreover, this vision of God in the his- 
toric Christ, which is the deepest of all personal things, 
always involves something social It brings us within 
the family of the faithful, within the Christian fellowship 

1 IForfa (ted SriAngm tditkin), zr. 642. 
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with its oonfirming evidences of faith and love. The 
power of faith comes to us singly, but seldom solitarily ; 
the trust we have in Ood in Christ is faintly mirrored in 
the faith we learn to have in the members of the house- 
hold of faith, and in their manifestations of faith and the 
love which faith begets. 

What has been called the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith is therefore rather the description of a religious 
experience within the believer; and the meaning of the 
experience is simply this. The believer, who because he 
has faith — the faith which is the gift of Gk)d, which is 
our life and which regenerates — is regenerate and a 
member of the Christian fellowship, and is able to^lo good 
works and actually does them, does not find his standing 
as a person justified in the siglit of God, his righteous- 
ness, his assurance of pardon and salvation, in those good 
works which he really can do, but only in the mediatorial 
and perfectly righteous work of Christ which ho has learned 
to appropriate in faith. Hie good works, however really 
good, are necessarily imperfect, and in this experience 
which wo call Justification by Faith the believer compares 
his own imperfect good works with the perfect work of 
Christ, and recognises that his pardon and salvation de-. 
pends on that alone. This comparison quiets souls anxious 
about their salvation, and soothes pious consciences ; and 
the sense of forgiveness which comes in this way is always 
experienced as a revelation of wonderful leva This jdsti- 
fication is called an act, and is contrasted with a work ; 
but the contrast, though true, is apt to mislead through 
human analogies which will intrude. It is an act, but an 
act of God ; and divine acts are never done and done with, 
they are always continuous. Luther rings the changes upon 
this. He warns us against thinking that the act of for- 
giveness is all done in a single moment. The priestly 
absolution was the work of a moment, and had to be 
done over and over again ; but the divine pronouncement 
of pardon is continuous simply because it is God who 
makes it He says : 
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^For just as the sun shines and enlightens none the less 
brightly when I close my eyes, so this throne of grace, this 
formveness of sins, is always there, even though I fall Just 
as I see the sun again when I open my eyes, so I have for- 
giveness and the sense of it once more when I look up and 
return to Christ. We are not to measure forgiveness as 
narrowly as fools dream.” ^ 

In the Protestant polemic with Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, the conception of Justification by Faith is contrasted 
with that of Justification by Works; but the contrast is 
somewhat misleading. For the word justification is used 
in different meanings in the two phrasea The direct 
counterpart in Roman Catholic usage to the Reformation 
thought of Justification by Faith is the absolution pro- 
nounced by a priest; and here as always the Reformer 
appeals from man to God. The two conceptions belong 
to separate spheres of thought 

** The justification of which the mediaeval Christian had 
experience was the descending of an outward stream of 
forces upon him from the supersensible world, through the 
Incarnation, in the channels of ecclesiastical institutions, 
priestly consecration, sacraments, confession, and good works ; 
it was something which came from his connection with a 
supersensible organisation which surrounded him. The 
justification by faith which Luther experienced within his 
soul was the personal experience of the believer standing 
in the continuous line of the Christian fellowship, who 
receives the assurance of the grace of God in his exercise 
of a i^rsonal faith, — an experience which comes from appro- 
priating the work of Christ which he is able to do by that 
faith which is the gift of God.*'* 

In the one case, the Protestant, justification is a personal 
experience which is complete in itself, and does not depend 
on any external machinery ; in the other, the Mediaeval, 
it is a prolonged action of usages, sacraments, external 
machinery of all kinds, which by their combined effect 
are supposed to change a sinner gradually into a saint, 

* Warki (2nd Erlangan edition), xIt. 294. 
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righteoaB in the eyes of GhxL With the fonner, it b a 
continuous experience ; with the latter, it cannot fail to be 
intennittent as the external means are actually employed 
or for a time laid aside. 

The meaning of the Reformation doctrine of Justi- 
fication by Faith may be further brought out by contrasting 
it with the theory which was taught by that later school 
of Scholastic theology which was all-powerful at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. The more evangelioal 
theory of Thomas Aquinas was largely neglected, and the 
NominaUst Schoolmen based their expositions of the doc- 
trine on the teaching of John Duns Scotus. 

It must be remembered that mediesval theology never 
repudiated the theology of Augustine, and admitted in 
theory at least that man’s salvation, and justification as 
part of it, always depended in the last resort on the pre- 
venient grace of God ; in their reverence for the teaching 
of Aristotle, they believed that they had also to make 
room for the action of the free will of man which they 
always looked on as the pure capacity of choice between 
two alternatives. John Duns Scotus got rid of a certain 
confusion which existed between the graim operanB and 
gratia eo-operans of Augustine by speaking of the grace 
of God, which lay at the basis of man's justification, as a 
gratia hahitvjalis, or an operation of the grace of God 
which gave to the will of man an habitual tendency to 
love towards God and man. Ho alleged that when con- 
duct b considered, an act of the will is more important 
than any habitual tendency, for it b the act which makes 
use of the habit, and apart from the act, the habit b a 
more inert passivity. Therefore, he held that the chief 
thing in meritorious conduct is not so much the habit 
which has boon created by-G<)d's grace, as the act of will 
which mokes use of the habit. In this way the grace of 
God b looked upon as simply the general basb of meri- 
torious conduct, or a more conditio tins gya acn, and the 
important thing b the act of will which can make use of 
the otherwbo passive habit The process of justification 
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— and it is to be remembered that the Schoolmen invari- 
ablj looked upon justification as a process by which a 
sinner was gradually made into a righteous man and 
thoroughly and substantially changed — may therefore be 
described as an infusion of divine grace which creates a 
habit of the will towards love to God and to man ; this is 
laid hold on by acts of the will, and there result positive 
acts of love towards God and man which are meritorious, 
and which gradually change a sinner into a righteous 
person. This is the theory; but the theory is changed 
into practice by being exhibited in the framework of the 
Church provided to aid men to appropriate the grace of 
God which is the basis for alL The obvious and easiest 
way to obtain that initial grace which is the starting- 
point is by the sacraments, which are said to infuse grace — 
the grace which is needed to make the start on the process 
of justification. Grace is infused to begin with in Baptism ; 
and it is also infused from time to time in the Eucharist 
If a man has been baptized, he has the initial grace to 
start with; and he can get additions in the Eucharist 
That, according to the theory, is all that is needed to 
start the will on its path of meritorious conduct But 
while this exhibits the ideal process of justification accord- 
ing to mediflsval theology, it must be remembered that there 
is mortal sin — sin which slays the new life begun in bap- 
tism — and the sacrament which renews the life slain will 
be practically more important than the sacrament which 
first creates it Hence practically the whole process of 
the mediffival justification is best seen in the sacrament 
which renews the life slain by deadly sins. That sacrament 
is Penance ; and the theory and practice of justification is 
best exhibited in the Sacrament of Penanoa The good 
disposition of the will towards God is seen in confession ; 
this movement towards God is complete when confession 
stimulated by the priest is finished ; the performance of 
the meritorious good works is seen in the penitent per- 
forming the ** satisfactions,” or tasks imposed by the priest, 
of prayer, of almsgiving, of maceration : while the abso- 
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Lution annonncea that the process is complete, and that 
the sinner has become a righteous man and is in " a state 
of grace.” 

In opposition to all this, Luther asserted that it was 
possible to go through all that process prescribed hj the 
mediffival Church, embodying the Scholastic theory of 
justification, without ever having the real sense of pardon, 
or ever being comforted by the sense of the love of God. 
The faith, however, which is the gift of God makes the 
believer see in the Christ Who is there before him a 
revelation of Gkxl's Fatherly love which gives him the 
sense of pardon, and at the same time excites in him the 
desire to do all manner of loving servica He is like 
the forgiven child who is met with tenderness when 
punishment was expected, and in glad wonder resolves 
never to be naughty again — so natural and simple is the 
Reformation thought That thought, however, can be put 
much more formally. Chemnitz expresses it thus : 

** The main point of controversy at present agitated be- 
tween us and the Papists relates to the good works or new 
obedience of the regenercUe. They hold that the regenerate 
are justified through that renewal which the Holy Spirit 
works in them, and by means of the good works whish pro~ 
eeed from that renewal. They hold that the good works of 
the regenerate are the things on which they can trust, when 
the hard question comes to bo answered, whether we be 
children of God and have been accepted to everlasting life. 
Wo hold, on the other hand, that in true repenUnce faith 
lays hold on and appropriates to itself Christ s saXisffuiwn^ 
and in so doing hAn something which it can oppoM to^ the 
law’s accusations at the bar of God, and thus brin^j it to 
pA^u^ that wo should be declared righteous. ... It is indeed 
true that believers have actual righteousness through their 
renewal by the Holy Spirit, but_inasmuch as that righteous- 
ness is imperfect and still impure by reason of the fiesh, 
all men cannot stand in Gods judgnaent ^i^h it, nor on 
its account does God pronounce us righteous. * ' 

TT^wftA may say that the difference in the two ways of 
Uw^lring the matter may be exhibited in the answer to the 
> Bffnrn OmOlii TridmUiimi (OenarA, 1641), pp. 1S4 L 
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question, What does ftuth lay hold on in trae repentanoe f 
The Beformation answer is^l) not on a mechanically 
complete confession made to a priest, nor on a due per- 
formance of what the priest enjoins by way of satirfao- 
tion ; but (2) only on what God in Christ has done for ns, 
which is seen in the life, death, and rising again of the 
Saviour. 

The most striking difTerences between the Beformation 
and the medieeval conception of justification are : 

(1) The Beformation thought always looks at the 
comparative imperfuiion of the works of believers, while 
admitting that they are good works ; the mediseval theo- 
logian, even when bidding men disregard the intrinsic value 
of their good works, always looks at the relative perfection 
of these works. 

(2) The Beformer had a much more concrete idea 
of God’s grace — it was something special, particular, 
unique — because he invariably regarded the r^Uy good 
works which men can do from their relative imperfection ; 
the medieval theologian looked at the relative perfection 
of good works, and so could represent them as something 
congruous to the grace of God which was not sharply dis- 
tinguished from them. 

(3) These views led Luther and the Beformers to re- 
present faith as not merely the receptive organ for the 
reception and appropriation of justification through Christ, 
but, and in addition, as the active instrument in all Chris- 
tian life and work — faith is our life ; while the mediseval 
theologians never attained this view of faith. 

(4) The Beformer believes that the act of faith in his 
justification through Christ is the basis of the believer’s 
assurance of his pardon and salvation in spite of the 
painful and abiding sense of sin; while the mediaeval 
theologian held that the divine sentence of acquittal 
which restored a sinner to a state of grace resulted from 
the joint action of the priest and the penitent in the 
Sacrament of Penance, and had to be repeated inter- 
mittently. 
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§ 4. Hcly Beriptwn. 

All the Befonnen of the sixteenth oentory, whether 
Luther, Zwingli, or Galvin, believed that in the Soripturei 
Ghxl spoke to them in the same way as He had done in 
earlier days to His prophets and Apostles. Tliey believed 
that if the common people had the Scriptures in a language 
which they could understand, they could hear God speak- 
ing to them directly, and could go to Him for comfort, 
warning, or instruction ; and their description of what they 
meant by the Holy Scriptures is simply another way of 
saying that all believers can have access to the very pre- 
sence of God. The Scriptures were therefore for them a 
personal rather than a dogmatic revelation. They record 
the experience of a fellowship with God enjoyed by His 
saints in past ages, which may still be shared in by the 
faithful In Bible history as the Reformers conceived it, 
we hear two voices — the voice of God speaking love to 
man, and the voice of the renewed man answering in faith 
to God. This communion is no dead thing belonging to a 
bygone past ; it may be shared here and now. 

But the Reformation conception of Scripture is con- 
tinually stated in such a way as to deprive it of the 
eminently religious aspect that it had for men of the six- 
teenth century. It is continually said that the Reformers 
placed the Bible, an infallible Book, over-against m in- 
fdlible Church ; and transferred the sanu kind of infalli- 
bility which had been supposed to belong to the Church to 
this book. In medisBval times, men accepted the decisions 
of Popes and Councils as the last decisive utterance on all 
matters of controversy in doctrine and morals ; at the Re- 
formation, the Reformers, it is said, placed the Bible where 
these Popes and Councils had been, and declared that the 

last and final appeal was to be made to its pages. Thism^e 

of statdng the question has found its most concise expresnon 
in t he saying of Chillingworth, that “ the Bible and the Bible 
alone is the religion of Protestants." It is quite true that 
the BetormeES did set the authority of the Scriptures over- 
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ftgaiuBt that of Popes and Oonnoila, and that Lnther de- 
clared that " the common man," " miller^B maid," or " boy 
of nine" with the Bible knew more about divine tmth 
than the Pope without the Bible; but this ia not the 
whole truth, and ia therefore misleading. For Bonuinista 
and Protestants do not mean the same thing by Scriphm, 
nor do they mean the same thing by InfaUibilUy, and their 
different use of the words is a most important part of the 
Reformation conception of Scriptura 

This difference in the meaning of Scfipiv/n is partly 
external and partly internal ; and the latter is the more 
important of the two. 

The SeripturtB to which the Romanist appeals include 
the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament; and the 
Scriptures which are authoritative are not the books of the 
Old and New Testament in the original tongue^ but a 
translation into Latin known as the Vulgate of Pope 
Sixtus V. They are therefore a book to a large extent 
different from the one to which Protestants appeal 

However important this external difference may be, it 
is nothing in comparison with the internal difference ; and 
yet the latter ia continually forgotten by Protestants as 
well as by Roman Catholics in their arguments. 

To understand it, one must remember that every 
mediiBval theologian declared that the whole doctrinal 
system of his Church was based upon the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. The Reformers did nothing 
unusual, nothing which was in opposition to the common 
practice of the medinval Church in which they had been 
bom, educated, and lived, when they appealed to Scripture. 
Luther made his appeal with the same serene unoonadous- 
ness that anyone could gainsay him, as he did when he set 
the believer's spiritual experience of the fact that he rested 
on Christ alone for salvation against the proposal to sell 
pardon for money. His opponents never attempted to 
challenge his right to make this appeal to Scripture— at 
least at first They made the same appeal themselves; 
they bdieved that they were able to meet Scripture with 
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Soriptam. Iliej wore oonfident that the authority appeabd 
to — Soriptiue — would decide against Luther. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that Lather had an unezpeotedlj 
firmer grasp of Scripture than they had. This did not 
mean that he had a better memory for texts. It was seen 
that Luther somehow was able to look at and use Scripture 
as one transparent whole; while they looked on it as a 
collection of fragmentary texts. This gave him and other 
Reformers a skill in the use of Scripture which their 
opponents began to feel that they were deficient in. They 
felt that if they were to meet their opponents on equal 
terms they too must recognise a unity in Scripture. They 
did so by creating an external and arbitrary unity by 
means of the dogmatic tradition of the mediaval Ohurch. 
Hence the decree of the Council of Trent, which manu- 
factured an artificial unity for Scripture by placing the 
dogmatic tradition of the Church alongside Scripture 
as an equal source of authority. The reason why the 
Reformers found a natural unity in the Bible, and why the 
Romanists had to construct an artificial one, lay, as we 
shall see, in their different conceptions of what was meant 
by saving faith. 

Mediseval theologians looked at the Bible as a sort of 
spiritual law-book, a storehouse of divinely communicated 
knowledge of doctrinal truths and rules for moral conduct 
—and nothing more. 

The Reformers saw in it a new home for a new life 
within which they could have intimate fellowship with 
God Himself — not merely knowledge about God, but 
actual communion with Him. 

There is one great diflBculty attending the mediaeval 
conception of the Scriptures, that it does not seem 
applicable to a large p^ of them. There is abundant 
material provided for the construction of doctrines and 
moral rules; but that is only a portion of what is 
contained in the Scripturea The Bible contains long lists 
of genealogies, chapters which contain little dae than a 
deecription of temple furniture, stories of simple human 
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life, and detafle of national history. The mediaeval 
theologian had either to discard altogether a large part of 
the Bible or to transform it somehow into dooMnal and 
moral teaching. The latter alternative was chosen, and 
the instrument of transformation was the thought of the 
various senses in Scripture which plays such a prominent 
part in every mediaeval statement of the nature and uses 
of the revelation of God contained in the Bibla^ No one 
can deny that a book, where instruction is frequently given 
in parables, or by means of aphorisms and proverbial 
sayings, must contain many passages which have different 
sensea It may be admitted, to use Origen’s illustrations, 
that the grain of mustard seed is, UteraUy, an actual seed ; 
morally, faith in the individual believer ; and, allegorically, 
the kingdom of God ; * or, though this is more doubtful, 
that the little foxes are, literally, cubs ; morally, sins in the 
individual heart ; and, allegorically, heresies which distract 
and spoil the Church.* But to say that every detail of 
personal or national life in the Old Testament or New is 
merely dead history, of no spiritual value until it has 
been transformed into a doctrinal truth or a moral rule by 
the application of the theory of the fourfold sense in 
Scripture, is to destroy the historical character of revelation 
altogether, and, besides, to introduce complete uncertainty 
about what any passage was really meant to declara The 
use of a fourfold sense— moral, allegorical, and 
enables the reader to draw any meaning he 
pleases from any portion of Scripture. 

While medisBval theologians, by their bewildering four- 
fold sense, made it almost hopeless to know precisely what 
the Bible actually taught, another idea of theirs made it 
essential to salvation that men should attain to an absolutely 

‘ The mediitTel foarfold aanae In Soriptnra wu aipUined bj Nieholaa 
de Ijrn in the dietioh : 

** LiUm geiU dooet, quid oredee AtUgofia, 

Moraiii quid egn^ quo tendea AnagogitL** 

It II expounded aoeoinotl j bj Thomae Aqninii, Sm m rnrn ThmUftm, I. L 14L 
•MettxilLSl. •SongofSonfi.U.lS. 
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ooneot Bfeatement of what the Soripturee did reveal about 
Gk)d and man and the relation between them. They held 
that faith — the faith which saves— was not trust in a 
person, but assent to correct propositions about Qod, the 
universe, and the soul of man ; and the saving character of 
the assent depended on the correctness of the propositions 
assented ta It is the submission of the intellect to certain 
propositional statements which are either seen to be correct 
or are accepted as being so because guaranteed in some 
supernatural way. Infallibility is looked upon as that 
which can guarantee the perfect correctness of propositions 
about God and man in their relations to each other. 

^ it he necessary to employ the fourfold sense to 
confuse the plain meaning of the greater portion of Scripture, 
and if salvation depends on arriving at a perfectly correct 
intellectual apprehension of abstract truths contained some- 
where in the Bible, then Lacordaire’s sarcaatic reference to 
the Protestant conception of Scripture is not out of place. 
He says : ** What kind of a religion is that which saves men 
by aid of a book ? God has given the book, but He has 
not guaranteed your private interpretation of it What 
guarantee have you that your thoughts do not shove aside 
God’s ideas? The heathen carves himself a god out of 
wood or marble ; the Protestant carves his out of the Bibla 
If there be a true religion on earth, it must be of the most 
serene and unmistakable authority.” ^ We need not wonder 
at John Nathin saying to his perplexed pupil in tlie Erfurt 
Convent : " Brother Martin, let the Bible alone ; read the 
old teachers; reading the Bible simply breeds unrest”* 
We can sympathise with some of the earlier printers of 
the German Vulgate when they inserted in their prefaces 
that readers must be careful to understand the contents of 
the volume in the way declared by the Church.* Men 
who went to the Bible might go wrong, and it was 
spiritual death to make any mistake ; but all who nmply 
assented to the interpretation of the Bible given m the 

‘ Lttir§§ e jm t t m gtmt, k EagjBum rhwmite (Piflt, 1S68). 

• Cr. ftboTt, p. 900. •Olaboft^p.lii. 
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Chnroh^f theology were kept right and had the tme or 
saying faith. Snob was the mediaval idea. 

But all this made it impossible to find in the Bible a 
means of communion with God. Between the Qod Who 
had revealed Himself there and man, the mediflBval theo- 
logian, perhaps unconsciously at first, had placed what he 
called the ^ Church,” but what really was the opinions of 
accredited theologians confirmed by decisions of Councils 
or Popes. The " Church ” had barred the way of acceas 
to the mind and heart of God in the Scriptures by inter- 
posing its authoritatiye method of interpretation Itotween 
the believer and the Bible, as it had interposed the priest- 
hood between the sinner and the redeeming Saviour. 

Just as the Beformers had opposed their personal 
experience of pardon won by throwing themselvee on the 
mercy of God revealed in Christ to the intervention of the 
Chuitdi between them and God, so they controverted this 
idea of the Scriptures by the personal experience of what the 
Bible had been to them. They had felt and known that 
the personal God, Who had made them and redeemed them, 
was speaking to them in this Book, and was there making 
manifest familiarly His power and His willingness to sava 
The speech was sometimes obscure, but they read on and 
lighted on other passages which were plainer, and they 
made the easier explain the more difficult. The ” common ” 
man perhaps could not understand it all, nor fit all the 
sayings of Scripture into a connected whole of intellectual 
truth ; but all, plain men and theologians alike, could hear 
their Father’s voice, learn their Bedeemeris purpose, and 
have faith in their Lord's promisea It was a good thing 
to put text to text and build a system of Protestant 
divinity to which their intellects could assent ; but it was 
not essential Saving faith was not intellectual assent at 
all It was simple trust — the trust of a child — in their 
Father’s promises, which were Yea and Amen in Christ Jesua 
The one essential thing was to hear and obey the personal 
God speaking to them as He had spoken all down through 
the ages to His people, promising His salvation now in 
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diteot wofds, now in potara of His dealings with a 
favoured man or a chosen people. No detail of life was 
dead history ; for it helped to fill the picture of communion 
between Qoi and His people. The picture was itself a 
promise that what had been in the past would be renewed 
in their own experience of fellowship with a gracious Gk)d, 
if only they had the same faith which these saints of the 
Old and New Testaments enjoyed. 

With these thoughts burning in their hearts, the Bible 
could not be to the Beformers what it had been to the medi- 
eval theologians. Ood was speaking to them in it as a man 
speaks to his fellows. The simple historical sense was the 
important one in the great majority of passages. The Scrip- 
ture was more than a storehouse of doctrines and moral 
rules. It was over and above the record and picture of the 
blessed experience which Ood^s saints have bad in fellow- 
ship with their covenant God since the first revelation 
of the Promise. So they made haste to translate the Bible 
into all languages in order to place it in the hands of every 
man, and said that the ** common man " with the Bible in his 
hands (with God speaking to him) could know more about 
the way of salvation than Pope or Councils without the 
Scriptures. 

The change of view which separated the Reformers from 
medieval theologians almost amounted to a rediscovery of 
Scripture ; and it was efTected by their conception of faith. 
Saving faith was for them persmal irvM in dkpenonal Savumr 
Who had manifested in His life and work the Fatherly 
mercy of Ood. This was not a mere theological definition ; 
it was a description of an experience which they knew that 
they had lived. It made them sec that the word of Ood 
was a personal and not a dogmatic revelation ; that the 
real meaning in it was that Ood Himself was there behind 
every word of it, — not an abstract truth, but a personal 
Father. On the one side, on the divine, there was God 
pouring out His whole heart and revealing the inninfi 
treasures of His righteousness and love in Christ the Inoajr- 
aate Word ; on the other side, on the human, there was the 
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soul looUng straight through all works and all 
symbols and all words to Christ Himself, united to Him by 
faith in the closest personal union. Such a blessed experi- 
ence— the feeling of direct fellowship between the believer 
and Gk>d Incarnate, of a communion such as exists between 
two loving human souls, brought about by the twofold 
stream of God's personal word coming down, and man’s 
personal faith going up to God— could not fail to give an 
entirely new conception of Scripture. The medieval Church 
looked on the Jesus Christ revealed in Scripture as a Teacher 
sent from God ; and revelation was for them above all things 
an imparting of speculative truth. To the Reformers the 
chief function of Scripture was to bring Jesus Christ near 
us ; and as Jesus always fiUs the full sphere of God to them, 
the chief end of Scripture is to bring Gk>d near ms. It is 
the direct message of God's love to ms, — not doctrine, but 
promise (for apart from promise, as Luther said unweariedly, 
faith does not exist) ; not display of God’s thoughts, but of 
God Himself as my Gh>d. This manifestation of God, which 
is recorded for us in the Scriptures, took place in an his- 
torical process coming to its fullest and highest in the 
incarnation and historical work of Christ, and the record of 
the manifestation has been framed so as to include every- 
thing necessary to enable us to understand the declaration 
of Ooi^B will in its historical context and in its historical 
manifestation. **Let no pious Christian,” says Luther, 
” stumble at the simple word and story that meet him so 
often in Soripture.” These are never the dead histories of 
the mediflBval theologian, — events which have simply taken 
place and concern men no mora They tell how God dealt 
with His fdthful people in ages past, and they are promises 
of how He will act towards us now. ** Abraham’s history is 
precious,” he says, ** because it is filled so full of God's 
Word, with which all that befell him is so adorned and so 
fair, and because God goes everywhere before him with His 
Wwd, promising, commanding, comforting, warning, that we 
may verily see that Abraham was God's special trusty friend. 
Let us mirror ourselves, then, in this holy father Abraham. 
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who walks not in gold and velyet, but girded, orowned, 
and clothed with divine light, that is, with God’s WonL” 
The simplest Bible stories, even geographical and architec- 
tural details, may and do give us the sidelights necessary 
to complete the manifestation of God to His people. 

The question now arises, Where and in what are we to 
recognise the infallibility and authoritative character of 
Scripture 7 It is manifest that the ideas attaching to these 
words must change with the changed conception of the 
essential character of that Scripture to which they belong. 
Nor can the question be discus^ apart from the Boforma- 
tion idea of saving faith ; for the two thoughts of Scripture 
and saving faith always correspond. In mediceval theology 
they are always primarily intellectual and propositional ; in 
Reformation thinking, they are always in the first instance 
experimental and personal In describing the authoritative 
character of Scripture, the Reformers always insisted that its 
recognition was awakened in believers by that operation 
which they called the witness of the Holy Spirit (fsitt- 
montttm Spiritus Sancti), Just as God Himself makes us 
know and feel the sense of pardon in an inward experience 
by a faith which is His own work, so they believed that by 
an operation of the same Spirit, believers were enabled to 
recognise that God Himself is speaking to us authoritatively 
in and through the words of Scripture. 

Their view of what is meant by the authority and 
infallibility of Scripture cannot be seen apart from what 
they taught about the relation between Scripture and the 
word of God. They have all the same general conception, 
however they may differ in details in their statement If 
Luther, as his wont was, speaks more trenchantly, and 
Calvin writes with a clearer vision of the consequences 
which must follow from his assertions, both have the same 
great thought before thenL 

The Reformers drew a distinction between the word of 
Chi and the Scripture which contains or presents that 
word. This distinction was real and not merely formal ; 
it was more than the difference between the word of God 
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tnd the word of God written ; end important oonaeqnenoee 
were founded npon it If the nae of metaphor be allowed, 
the word of God is to the Scripture as the soul is to the 
bodj. Luther believed that while the word of God was 
presented in every part of Scripture, some portions make 
it much more evident. He instances the Gkiepel and 
First Epistle of St. John, the Epistles of St Paul, especially 
those to the Homans, to the Galatians, and to the Ephe- 
sians, and the First Epistle of St Peter.* He declares 
that if Ohristians possessed no other books besides those, 
the way of salvation would be perfectly clear. He adds 
elsewhere that the word of God dimes forth with special 
dearness in the Psalms, which he called the Bible within 
the Bibla 

Lather says that the word of God may be described 
in the phrase of St Paul, " the Gospd of God, which He 
promised afore by His Prophets in the Holy Scriptures, 
oonoeming His ^n, who was bom of the s^ of David 
according to the flesh, who was declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection of the dead.”* Calvin calls it "the spiritual 
teaching, the gate, os it were, by which we enter into His 
heavenly kingdom,” " a mirror in which faith beholds God,” 
and " that wherein He utters unto ns His mercy in Christ, 
and assureth us of His love toward ns.”* The Soots 
Confeasion calls it the revelation of the Promise " quhilk 

* Latiiw ta omtinmlly npnMhtd for baring «llwl th« Eplatia of J»m« 
•n EptatU of olrow t it ii forgotton tbot bo ueo tbo tonn comporottrdj 
(AtfooM lo tto JVfw TaUmtiUi ITerb (Erbugan adiUoD), laflL 116): 
••gamiiio, SaiMt Jokaania EraagaUnm, nnd aaina onto EpiataliSaDat Panina 
Epiatal, aondarllob dio an RBnMm, Qalat«n, Epbaavn, nnd Sanot Paten 
ante Bpiatal, daa aind dia Btteber, dla dir Cbriatam aaigan und allaa labim, 
daa dir an wiaaen noth nnd aallg iat, ob dn aobon bate andar Bneb noeb 
Lalita aimnianaahr aahaat nooh hSri^ Darnmb iat Sanot Jakoba Epiatal 
tin nokt atanlim Bntttal swan afo, dann rfa dooh kain orangaliadh Art an 
Ikrbat.” 

* D$ Tfl a rt a l i (Uangan adition, latin), nxv. 32a ; Bon. L 1-t. 

* O ena n an OataaMiaa; iMUluttt, m. U. S : “Tka woid itaalt km mm 
oanaagadlana^ ia a ntamr in wkiok foitk nay bakold Ood”; StmdOtmm 
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as ii was repeated and made mair clear from time to time; 
so was it imbraced with joy, and maist conatantlie received 
of al the bdthfuL” ^ And Zwingli declares it to be " that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the very Son of Ghxl, has revealed 
to us the will of the Heavenly Father, and, with His 
innocence, has redeemed us from death." * It is the sum 
of Gk)d's commands, threatenings, and promises, addressed 
to our faith, and above all the gospel offer of Christ to us. 
This word of God need not take the form of direct exhorta- 
tion ; it may be recognised in the simple histories of men 
or of nations recorded in the Scripture. 

This true and real distinction between the word of 
God and Scripture may easily be perverted to something 
which all the Beformers would have repudiated. It must 
not be explained by the common mystical illustration of 
kernel and husk, which husk (the record) may be thrown 
away when the kernel (the word) has bwn once reached 
and laid hold of. Nor it be used to mean that one 
part of the Bible is the word of God and that another is 
not. The Reformers uniformly teach that the substance of 
all Scripture is the word of God, and that what is no part 
of the record of the word of God is not Scriptura Finally, 
the distinction between the two need not prevent us saying 
that the Scripture u the word of God. Luther is very 
peremptory about thia He says that ho is ready to 
liiamiMi differences with any opponent who admits that 
the evangelical writings are the word of God ; but that 
if this be denied he will refuse to argue; for where is 
the good of reasoning with anyone who denies first 
principles ? (jprvma principia).^ Only it must be clearly 
understood that the copula u does not express logical 
identity, but some such relation as can be more exactly 
rendered by eaniavna^ premiU, eonv€y$, reeards^ — all of which 
phrases are used in the writings of Beformers or in the 
creeds of the Reformation Churchea The main thing to 

i (Donlop). ^ (MmMm ^ 

^ MwHA 16iS, L U. 

• MSir'f ITwte (XrbsfM «Utta), IvH. S4. 
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remember is that the distinction is not to be made nse 
of to deny to the substance of Scripture those attributes 
of authority and infallibility which belong to the word of 
Ood. 

On the other hand, there is a vital religious interest 
in the distinction. In the first place it indicates what 
is meant by the infallibility of Scripture, and in the second 
it enables us to distinguish between the divine and the 
human elements in the Bibla 

The authoritative character and infallibility belong 
really and primarily to the word of God, and only second- 
arily to the Scriptures, — to Scripture only because it is the 
record which contains, presents, or conveys the word of 
God. It is this word of God, this personal manifestation 
to us for our salvation of God in His promises, which is 
authoritative and infallible; and Scripture shares these 
attributes only in so far as it is a vehicle of spiritual truth. 
It is the unanimous declaration of the Reformers that 
Scripture is Scripture because it gives us that knowledge 
of God and of His will which is necessary for salvation ; 
because it presents to the eye of faith God Himself person- 
ally manifesting Himself in Christ It is this presentation 
of God Himself and of His will for our salvation which is 
infallible and autboritativa But this manifestation of God 
Himself is something spiritual, and is to be apprehended by 
a spiritual faculty which is faith, and the Reformers and 
the Confessions of the Reformation do not recognise any 
infallibility or divine authority which is otherwise appre- 
hended than by faith. If this be so, the infallibility is 
of quite another kind from that described by mediaeval 
theologians or modem Roman Catholics, and it is also very 
different from what many modem Protestants attribute 
to the Scriptures when they do not distinguish them from 
the word of God. With the medinval theologian infalli- 
bility was something which guaranteed the perfect correct- 
ness of abstract propositions; with some modem Protestants 
it consists in the conception that the record contains not 
even the smallest error in word or description of fact— 
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in its inerranoy. But neither inerrancy nor the oorreotnesi 
of abstract propositions is apprehended by faith in the 
Beformers’ sense of that word ; they are matters of fact, to 
be accepted or rejected by the ordinary faculties of man. 
The infallibility and authority which ne^ fmth to perceive 
them are, and must be, something very different; they 
produce the conviction that in the manifestation of God 
in His word there lies infallible power to sava This is 
given, all the Beformers say, by the Witness of the Spirit ; 

the true kirk alwaies heares and obeyis the voice of her 
awin spouse and pastor.**^ Calvin discusses the authority 
and credibility of Scripture in his Instituiio, and says : *' I^et 
it be considered, then, as an undeniable truth that they 
who have been inwardly taught of the Spirit feel an entire 
acquiescence in the Scripture, and that it is self-authenticated, 
carrying with it its own evidence, and ought not to bo made 
the subject of demonstration and arguments from reason ; 
but that it obtains the credit which it deserves with us by 
the testimony of the Spirit”* This is a religious con- 
ception of infallibility very different from the medioeval or 
the modern Romanist 

The distinction between the word of God and Scrip- 
ture also serves to distinguish between the divine and the 
human elements in Scripture, and to give each its proper 
place. 

Infallibility and divine authority belong to the sphere 
of faith and of the witness of the Spirit, and, therefore, to 
that personal manifestation of God and of His will toward 
us which is conveyed or presented to us in every part of 
Scriptura But this manifestation is given in a course of 
events which are part of human history, in lives of men 
and peoples, in a record which in outward form is like 
other human writings. If every part of Scripture is 
divine, every part of it is also human. The supernatural 
reality is incased in human realities. To apprehend the 
former, faith illumined by the Holy Spirit is necessary ; 

> 8eUs Art. il*- ; (Dunlop), A ColUelumi^ p. TiL 
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but it is saflBcient to use the ordinary methods of researoh 
to learn the credibility of the history in Scripture. When 
the Heformers distingiiished between the word of God and 
Scriptim which conveys or presents it, and when they de- 
clare that the authority and infallibility of that word 
belonged to tlie region of faith, they made that authority 
and i^allibility altogether independent of questions that 
might be raised about the human agencies through which 
the book came into its present shape. It is not a matter 
belonging to the region of faith when the books which 
record the word of Gkxl were written, or by whom, or in 
what style, or how often they were edited or re-edited. It 
is not a matter for faith whether incidents happened in one 
country or in another ; whether the account of Job be literal 
history, or a poem based on old traditions in which the 
author has used the faculty of imagination to illustrate 
the problems of Gk>d*s providence and man’s probation; 
whether genealogical tables give the names of men or of 
countries and peoplea All these and the like matters 
belong to the human side of the record. No special 
illumination of faith is needed to apprehend and under- 
stand them. They are matters for the ordinary faculties 
of man, and subject to ordinary human investigation. 
Luther availed himself freely of the liberty thus given. 
He never felt himself bound to accept the traditional 
ideas about the extent of the canon, the authorship of the 
books of the Bible, or even about the credibility of some 
of the things recorded. He said, speaking about Genesis, 
“ What though Moses never wrote it ? ” ^ It was enough 
for him that the book was there and that he could read it 
He thought that the Books of Kings were more worthy 
of credit than the Books of Chronicles ; * and he believed 
that the prophets had not always given the kings of Israel 
the best political advice.* 

But while the Bible is human literature, and as such 
may be and must be subjected to the same tests which are 

> LMm'a Wtfrka (ErUngai •dltioB), ItU. 85. 

• iM. UiL ISa. * IkUL (and ErUngui edition), wUL 28. 
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applied to ordinary literature, it ie the record of the revela- 
tion of God, and has been carefully guarded and protected 
by GkxL This thought always enters into the conception 
which the Beformers had of Scripture. They speak of the 
singular care and providence of God which has preserved 
the Scriptures in such a way that His people always have 
a full and unmistakable declaration in them of His mind 
and will for their salvation. This idea for ever forbids a 
careless or irreverent biblical criticism, sheltering itself 
under the liberty of dealing with the records of revelation. 
No one can say beforehand how much or how little of the 
historic record is essential to preserve the faith of the 
Church ; but every devout Christian desires to have it in 
large abundancei No one can plead the liberty which 
the principles of the Beformers secure for dealing with the 
record of Scripture as a justification in taking a delight in 
reducing to a minimum the historical basis of the Christian 
faith. Careless or irreverent handling of the text of Holy 
Scripture is what all the Beformers abhorred.^ 

‘ It msjbe nief^ to note the eteteroenti aboat the autboritj of Scripture 
in the earlier Reformation creeda. The Lutherans, always late in disoem- 
ing the true doctrinal bearings of their religious certainties, did not deem 
it needful to assert dogmatically the supreme authority of Scripture until 
the second generation of Protestantism, The Schmalkald Articles and the 
Augsburg Confession expressly assert that human traditions are among 
abuses that ought to be done away with i but they do not condemn them 
as authorities set up by their opponents in opposition to the word of God, 
only as things that bunlen the oonsoienre and incline men to false ways of 
trying to be at peace with God (Augtlmrg Cor^fatum, as given in Schaif, 
TKm Cfnedi ^ tk$ Evan^ieal ProUdaul Churdiei, p. 06 ; Schmalkald 
Artielii, xv.). It was not until 1676, in the Torgan Book, and in 1680 In 
the F&rmvla ConaorduB, that they felt the noceuity of declaring dogmatic- 
ally and in opposition to the Roman Catholics that "the only sUndard by 
which all dogmas and all teachers must be valued and Judged is no other 
than the prophetic and apostolic wntings of the Old and of the New 
Testaments*' (| 1). 

The Reformed theologians, with the clearer dogmatic insight which they 
always showed, felt the need of a statement about the theological place of 
Scripture very early, and declared in the Fird Htlvelic Oo^faaUm (1686) that 
“Canonic Scripture, the word of God, given by the Holy Spirit and set forth 
to the world by the prophets and apostles, the most perfeot and ancient of all 
pbiloeophies, alone contains perfectly all piety and the whole rule of life. ** 
The Tarioua Reformed Confessions, inspired by Calvin, foUowed this 
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S 6. Th$ Perion of Chrid, 

* No one can deny/’ said Luther, “ that we hold, be- 
lieve, sing, and confess all things in correspondence with 
the Apostles’ Greed, the faith of the old Church, that we 
make nothing new therein nor add anything thereto, and 
in this way we belong to the old Church and are one with 
it” Both the Augsburg Confession and the Schmalkald 
Articles begin with restating the doctrines of the old 
Catholic Church as those are given in the Apostles’, 
Nicone, and Athnnasian Greeds, the two latter being always 
regarded by Luther as explanatory of the Apostles’ Greed. 
His criticism of theological doctrines was always confined 
to the theories introduced by the Schoolmen, and to the 
perversion of the old doctrines of the Church introduced 
in mediaeval times mainly to bring these doctrines into 
conformity with the principles of the philosophy of Aristotle. 
He brought two charges i^inst the Scholastic Theology. 

•lAinple, ftnd the eapreme enthority of Scripture wee set forth in all tbt 
^mbolical booki of the Keformed Churches of Switzerland, France, En;;1.md, 
the Netherlands, Scotland, eto.— 7^ Oermva Cimfea$\on of 1536 (Art. 1), 
Tha Second Helvetic Cm^emon of 1562 (Art. 1), The French ConfeasUm of 
1650 (Arts. 8-6), The Bdgic Confeeahn of 1561 (Arts. 4-7), The Tkiriy-nine 
Artidu of 1568 and 1671 (Art. 6), The ScoU Conftaaion of 1660 (Art 19). 
It is instructive, however, to note how this is done. The key to the oontral 
note in all these dogmatic statements is to be found in the first and second 
of The Siady-uvan Theaea published in 1528 by Zwingli at Zurich, where 
it is declared that aU who say that the Evangel is of no value apart from 
its oonflrmation by the Church err and blaspheme against God, and where 
the sum of the Evangel is " that our Lord Jesus Christ, very Son of God, 
has revealed to us the will of the heavenly Father, and with His innooenoe 
has redeemed us from death and has reconciled ns to God." The main 
thought, therefore, in all these Confessions is not to assert the formal 
supremacy of Scripture over Tradition, but rather to declare the supreme 
value of Scripture which reveals God's good will to us in Jesus Christ to be 
leoeived by fidth alone over all human traditions which would lead ns astray 
from God and from true faith. The Reformers had before them not simply 
the theological desire to define preoimly the nature of that authority to 
whioh all Christian teaching appeds, but the religions need to cling to the 
divinely revealed way of salvation and to turn away from all human inter- 
position and corruption. They desiro to make known that they trust God 
rather than man. Henos almost all of them are careftil to eipnas olearlj 
the need fbr the Witness of the Holy Spirit. 
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It was, he insisted, oommitted to the idea of work-ri^t- 
eonsness ; whatever occasional protest might be made against 
the conception, be maintained that this thought of work- 
righteousness was BO interwoven with its warp and wool 
that the whole must be swept away ere the old and true 
Christian Theology could be rediscovered. He also de- 
deolared it was sophistry ; and by that he meant that it 
played with the outsides of doctrine, asked and solved 
questions which had nothing to do with real Christian 
theology, that the imposing intellectual edifice was hollow 
within, that its deity was not the God and Father revealed 
in Jesus Christ, but the unknown God, the God who could 
never be revealed by metaphysics larded with detached jtexts 
of Scripture, the abstract entity of pagan philosophy. 
With an unerring instinct ho fastened on the Scholastic 
devotion to Aristotle as the reason why what professed to 
be Christian theology had been changed into something 
elsa Scholastic Philosophy or Theology (for the two are 
practically the same) defined itself as the attempt to 
reconcile faith and retuon, and the definition has been 
generally accepted. Verbally it is correct ; really it is very 
misleading from the meanings attached to the words faith 
and reason. With the Schoolmen, faith in this contrast 
between faith and reason meant the sum of patristio 
teaching about the verities of the Christian religion ex- 
tracted by the Fathers from the Holy Scriptures; and 
reason meant the sum of philosophical principles extracted 
from the writings of ancient philosophers, and especially 
from Ajristotla The great Schoolmen conceived it to be 
their task to construct a system of Christian Philosophy 
by combining patristic doctrinal conclusions with the con- 
clusions of human reasoning which they believed to be 
given in their highest form in tlie writings of the ancient 
Grecian sagea They actually used the oonceptiona of 
the Fathers as material to give body to the forma of 
thought found ready made for them in the speculations of 
Aristotle and Plato. The Christian material was moulded 
to fit the pagan forms, and in consequence loot its math 
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eeBentially Ghristian oharacteristica One can see ho^ 
the meet evangelical of the Schoolmen, Thomas Aquinas, 
tries m vain to break through the meshes of the Aris- 
totelian net in his discussionB on merit and satisfaction in 
his Smma Theologim} He had to start from the thought 
of QoA as (1) the Absolute, and (2) as the Primtm Movens, 
the CauM effioUns prima^ the IfUelligem a quo omne$ rts 
naiurate$ ardinairUur in finem — conceptions which can 
never imprison without practically destroying the vision 
of the Father who has revealed Himself in the Saviour 
Jesus Ohrist. His other starting-point, that man is to be 
described as the possessor of free will in the Aristotelian 
sense of the term, will never contain the Ghristian doc- 
trine of man’s complete dependence on God in his salva- 
tion. It inevitably led to work-righteousness. This was 
the ** sophistry” Luther protested against and which he 
swept away. 

He then claimed that he stood where the old Catholic 
Ohurch had taken stand, that his theology like its was 
rooted in the faith of God as Trinity and in the belief in 
the Person of Christ, the Revealer of God. The old theo- 
logy had nothing to do with Mariolatry or saint worship ; 
it revered the triune God, and Jesus Christ His Son and 
man’s Saviour. Luther could join hands with Athanasius 
aoroes twelve centuries. He had done a work not unlike 
that of the great Alexandrian. His rejection of the 
Scholastic Aristotelianism may be compared with Athan- 
asius’ refusal to allow the Logos theology any longer to 
confuse the Christian doctrines of God and the Person of 
Christ Both believed that in all thinking about God they 
ought to keep their eyes fixed upon His redemptive work 
manifested in the historical Christ. Athanasius, Uke 
Luther, brought theology back to religion from ** sophistry,” 
and had for his starting-point an inward religious experi- 
enoe that his Bedeemer was the God who made heaven and 
earth. The great leaders in the ancient Church, Luther 

* Oompm wpaoUdly tiM dbcmrioM In tht Snfc fMirt of Iho Soooiid Booh 
OflhoBiMMMk 
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believed, held as he did that to have oonoeptiona about 
Gkxl, to construct a real Christian theology, it was necessary 
first of all to know Ood Himself, and that He was only to'be 
known through the Lord Jesus Christ He had gone 
through the same experience as they had done ; he could 
fully sympathise with them, and could appropriate the 
expressions in which they had described and crystallised 
what they had felt and known, and that without paying 
much attention to the niceties of technical language. 
These doctrines had not been dead formulas to them, but 
the expression of a living faith. He could therefore take 
the old dogmas and make them live again in an age in 
which it seemed as if they had lost all their vitality. ^ 

" From the time of Athanasius,'* says Hamack, “ there 
had been no theologian who had given so much living power 
for faith to the doctrine of the Godhead of Christ as Luther 
did ; since the time of Cyril, no teacher had arisen in the 
Church for whom the mystery of the union of the two 
natures in Christ was so full of comfort as for Luther — ' I 
have a better provider than all angels are : he lies in the 
cradle and hangs on the breast of a virgin, but sits, never- 
theless, at the right hand of the almighty father'; no mystic 
philosopher of antiquity spoke with greater conviction and 
delight of the sacred nourishment in the Eucharist The 
(German reformer restored life to the formulas of Greek 
Christianity : he gave them back to faith." ^ 

But if Luther accepted the old formulas describing the 
Nature of God and the Person of Christ, he did so in a 
thoroughly characteristic way. He had no liking for theo- 
logical technical terms, though he confessed that it was neces- 
sary to use them. He disliked the old term homocfumM to 
describe the relation between the Persons in the THnity, 
and preferred the word oneness " ; * he even disliked the 
term Trinity, or at least its German equividents, Dreifaltig- 

■ HAinAok, Hidofy of Dogw^t tU. 173-174. 

* LtOhor^o fTorki (ErUngen «litlon), UtUi, zutL 306 : *• Qoodtl odH 
ontmm mm roo&m homoomion, tt nolin m nti, aon tro harttim, qals 
enim im eoget atl, modo rm traemn, qua in eoneflio |Mr MviptorM d^ailn 
Ntf It may bn rtBurknd that Athanaaiua hlaiatlf did aal Ilka tbs wsid 
that haa baoaaia ao aMoeiatad with hla aama. 
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kdt or Dreiheit — they were not good Qennan words, he 
said ; ^ he called the technical terms used in the old creeds 
voeabula nuUhemaiica\^ he was careful to avoid using them 
in his Short and even in his Long Catechism. But Jesus 
Christ was for him the mirror of the Fatherly heart of God, 
and therefore was Ood ; Ood Himself was the only Com- 
forter to bring rest to the human soul, and the Holy Spirit 
was God ; and the old creeds confessed One God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and the confession contented him 
whatever words were used. Besides, he rejoiced to place 
himself side by side with the Christians of ancient days, 
who trusted God in Christ and were free from the ** sophis- 
tries ** of the Schoolmen. 

Although Luther 6M:cepted, honestly and joyfully, the 
old theology about God and the Person of Christ, he put a 
new and richer meaning into it Luther lets us see over 
and over again that he believed that the only tiling worth 
considering in theology was the divine work of Christ and 
the experience that we have of it through faith. He did 
not believe that we have any real knowledge of God outside 
these limits. Beyond them there is the unknown God of 
philosophical paganism, the God whom Jews, Turks, pagans, 
and nominal Christians ignorantly worship. In order to 
know God it is necessary to know Him through the Jesus 
Christ of history. Hence with Luther, Christ fills the 
whole sphere of God : ** He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father," and conversely : He that hath not seen Me 
hath not seen the Father." The historical Jesus Christ 
is for Luther the revealer and the only revealer of the 
Father. The revelation is given in the wonderful experi- 
ence of faith in which Jesus compels us to see God in Him 
— the whole of God, Who has kept nothing back which He 
could have given us. It is very doubtful whether the 

* WtfrhB (2nd Erlangtn tdition), fi. 868 : “ Dr^fkltigkeit ii t 

•In raobt bte Dtntach, denn in d«r Qotthait lit dit hSohite EinJgkeit 
Btlinki n«nntB •■ Drojbtifc ; nber das Uotot nUinipSttiaoh ** ; h« mji that 
Um aspnaion la not in Soriptora, and adda: '*danim lantat ea aooh kail 
nnd vial baaaar aprttoh man Oott dann dia Drajlaltigkait*' (xU. 408). 

*iKd.T. 886. 
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framers of the old creeds ever grasped this thought. The 
great expounder of the old theology, Augustine, certainly 
did not. The failure to enter into it showed itself not 
merely in the doctrine of God, but also in the theories of 
grace. With Luther all theology is really Christology ; he 
knew no other God than the God Who had manifested Him- 
self in the historical Christ, and made us see in the miracle 
of faith that He is our salvation. This at once simplifies all 
Christian theology and cuts it clearly away from that 
Scholastic which Luther called sophistry." Why need 
Christians puzzle themselves over the Eternal Something 
which is not the world when they have the Father ? On 
the old theology the work of Christ was practically limited 
to procuring the forgiveness of sina There it ended and 
other gracious operations of God began — operations of grace. 
So there grew the complex system of exjiiations, and satis- 
factions, of magical sacraments and saints' intercessions. 
These were all at once swept away when the whole God 
was seen revealed in Christ in the vision of faith and 
nowhere else. 

Like Athanasius, Lutlier found his salvation in the 
Deity of Christ 

** We must have a Saviour Who is more than a saint or 
an angel ; for if He were no more, better and greater than 
these, there were no helping us. But if ho be God, then the 
treasure is so ponderous that it outweiglis and lifts away 
sin and death ; and not only so, but also gives eternal life. 
This is our Christian faith, and therefore we rightly confess : 

‘ I believe in Jesus Christ His only Son, our liord. Who was 
bom of Mary, suffered and died.' By this faith hold fast, 
and though heathen and heretic are ever so wise thou shalt 
be blessed.'' 1 

He repeats this over and over again. If we cannot say 
God died for us, if it was only a man who suffered on the 
cross, then we are lost, was Luther's firmest conviction; 
and the thought of the Divinity of Christ meant more to 
Luther thAn it did to previous theologians. The old theo- 

* Luiktt^$ WvrkM (ErlaDgw •ditios), zIyU. S, i. 
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log7 had described the two Natuies in the One Person of 
the God-man in such a way as to suggest that the only 
function of the Divine was to give to the human wori 
of Christ the importance necessary to effect salvation. 
Luther always refused to adopt this limited way of regard- 
ing the Divinity of the Saviour. He did not refuse to 
adopt and use the ph/roMology of his predecessors. like 
them, he spoke of the two Natures in the One Person of 
Christ But it is plain from his expositions of the Creed, 
and from his criticisms of the current theological termi- 
nology, that he did not like the expression. He thought 
that it suggested an idea that was wrong, and that had to 
be guarded against He says that we must beware of 
thinking as if the deity and humanity in Christ are so 
externally united that we may look at the one apart from 
the other. 

**This is the first principle and most excellent article 
how Christ is the Father : that we are not to doubt that 
whatsoever the man says and does is reckoned and must be 
reckoned as said and done in heaven for all angels ; in the 
world for all rulers ; in hell for all devils ; in the heart for 
every evil conscience and all secret thoughts. For if we are 
certain of this : that what Jesus thinks, speaks, and wills 
the Father also wills, then I defy all that may fight against 
me. For here in Christ have I the Father’s heart and 
wUL"» 


He brings the thought of the Person of Christ into the 
closest relation to our personal experience. It is not simply 
a doctrine — an intellectual something outside ua It is 
part of that blessed experience which is called Justification 
by Faith. It is inseparably connected with the recognition 
that we are not saved by means of the good deeds which 
we can do, but solely by the work of Christ. It is what 
makes us cease all work-righteousness and trust in God 
alone as He has revealed Himself in Christ When we 
know and feel that it is God who is working for us, then 
we instinotively cease trying to think that we can work 
^ Workt (KriinfM aditioii), xliz. 18S, 184. 
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out OUT own salvation.^ Hence the Person of Christ can 
never be a mere doctrine for the true Christian to be 
inquired about by the intellect It is something which we 
carry about with us as part of our lives. 

** To know Christ in the true way means to know that 
He died for us, that He piled our sins upon Himself, so that 
we hold all our own affairs as nothing and let them all go, 
and cling only to the faith that Christ has given Himself 
for us, and that His sufferings and piety and virtues are all 
mine. When I know this I must hold Him dear in return, 
for I must be loving to such a man.” 

He insists on the human interest that the Man Jesus Christ 
has for us, and declares that we must take as much interest 
in His whole life on earth as in that of our closest friend. 

Perhaps it ought to be added, although what has been 
said implies it, that Luther always approached the Person 
of Christ from His mediatorial work, and not from any 
previously thought out ideas of what Godhead must be, 
and what manhood must be, and how they can be united. 
He begins with the mediatorial and saving work of Christ 
as that is revealed in the blessed experience which faith, 
the gift of God, creates. He rises from the office to the 
Person, and does not descend from the Person to the ofQce. 
'* Christ is not called Christ because He has the two Natures. 
What does that matter to me 7 He bears this glorious and 
comforting name because of His OfQce and Work which 
He has undertaken.”* It is in this way that He becomes 
the Saviour and the Redeemer. 

It can scarcely be said that all the Reformers worked 
out the conception of the Person of Christ in the same way 
as Luther, although almost all these thoughts can be found 
in Galvin, but the overshadowing conception is always 
present to their mind — Christ fills the full sphere of God. 
That is the oharacteristio of Reformation thought and of 
Reformation piety, and appears everywhere in the writings 
of the Reformers and in the worAip and rites of the 

‘ LMif'M irorfa(3nd Manpm tdittoaX sU. 344. 

« /US. xiL 269. 
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Beformed Ghnich. To go into the matter exhanetiYdj 
would neceBsitate more space than can be given; but 
the following instances may be taken as indicating the 
universal thought. 

1. The Beformers swept away every contemplation of 
intercessors who were supposed to share with our Lord 
the procuring of pardon and salvation, and they declared 
against all attempts to distinguish between various kinds of 
worship which could only lead pious souls astray from the 
one worship due to God in Christ Such subtle distinctions, 
says Calvin, as latria^ doulia^ and hyperdovlia are neither 
known nor present to the minds of those who prostrate 
themselves before images until the world has become full of 
idolatry as crude and plain as that of the ancient Egyptians, 
which all the prophets continuously denounced ; they can 
only mislead, and ought to be discarded. They actually 
suggest to worshippers to pass by Jesus Christ, the only 
Mediator, and betake themselves to some patron who has 
struck their fancy. They bring it about that the Divine 
Offices are distributed among the saints as if they bad been 
appointed colleagues to our Lord Jesus Christ; and they 
are made to do His work, while He Himself is kept in the 
background like some ordinary person in a crowd They 
are responsible for the fact that hymns are sung in public 
worship in which the saints are lauded with every blessing 
just as if they were colleagues of Ood.^ 

In conformity with these thoughts, the Confessions of 
the Reformation all agree in reprobating prayers to the 
saints. The Augsburg Confession says : 

“ The Scripture teacheth not to invoke saints, nor to ask 
the help of saints, because it propoundeth to us one Christ, 
the M^iator, Propitiatory, High Priest, and Intercessor. 
This Christ is to be invocat^, and He hath promised that 
He will hear our prayers, and liketh this worship, to wit, 
that He be invocated in all afflictions. 'If any man sin, 
we have an advocate with Ood, Jesus Christ the righteous’ 
(1 John iL IV’* 

* OblTin, Optra mmaim (AmiterdAm, 16S7), vlii. tS, SSL 

' Aagthurg Oct^tttum, Art, xxL 
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rhe Sewnd Helvetic Confession, in its fifth chapter, entitled, 
Regarding the adoraiwn, mrship, and invocation of God 
ihimyh the Om Mediator, Jem Ckriet, lays down the rule 
that prayer is to be through Christ alone, and the saints 
and relics are not to be worshipped. And no prayer- 
book or liturgy in any branch of the Reformed Churoh 
contains prayers addressed to any of the saints or to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

2. The Reformers insist on the necessity of Christ and 
of Christ alone for all believers. Their Confessions abound 
in expressions which are meant to magnify the Person and 
Work of Christ, and to show that He fills the whole field 
of believing thought and worship. The brief Netherlands 
Confession of 1666 has no less than three separate sections 
on Ghriit the only Mediator and Reconciler, on Ghrut the only 
Teacher, and on Ghrist the only High Prieei and Sacrifice} 
The Heidelberg or Palatine Gatechwn calls Clirist my faith- 
fvl Saviour, and says that we can call ourselves Christians 
^because by faith we are members of Jesus Christ and 
partakers of His anointing, so that we both confess His 
Holy Name and present ourselves unto Him a lively 
ofiering of thanksgiving, and in this life may with free 
conscience fight against sin and Sextan, and afterwards 
possess with Christ an everlasting kingdom over all 
creaturea” The Scots Confession abounds in phrases 
intended to honour our Lord Jesus Christ. It calls Him 
Messiah, Eternal Wisdom, Emmanuel, our Head, our Brother, 
our Pastor and great Bishop of our souls, the Author of 
Life, the Lamb of God, the Advocate and Mediator, and 
the Only Hie Priest, All the Confessions of the Churches 
of the Reformation contain the same or similar expres- 
siona The liturgies of the Churches also abound in similar 
terms of adoration. 

3. The Reformers declare that Christ is the only 
Revealer of God. “ We would never recognise the Father's 
grace mercy,” says Luther in his Large Catechism, 
** were it not for our I^rd Jesus Christ, Who is the mirror 

1 Mtllw, DU Bdunminimehri/teh ter refirrmierUn Kirdke, pp. 985 f. 
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of the Father’s heart” " We are not afirajed to cal Ood 
our Father” says the Scots Confession, "not sa meikle 
because He has created us, quhilk we have in common with 
the reprobate, as for that He has given us His onelj Son.” 
The instructions issued by the Synod which met at Bern 
in 1632 are very emphatic upon this thought, as may be 
seen from the headings of the various articles: (Art. 2) 
That the whole doctrine is the unique Christ {JDoa dU ga/rUze 
leer der eynig Ch/ristue eye) ; (Art. 3) That Ood is revealed 
to the people in Christ alone ; (Art. 6) That the gracious 
Ood is perceived through Christ alone without any media- 
tion; (Art 6) A Christian sermon is entirely aWt and 
from Christ It is said under the third article: "His 
Son in Whom we see the work of Ood and His Fatherly 
heart toward us . . . which is not the case where the 
preacher talks much about Ood in the heathen manner, 
and does not exhibit the same Ood in the face of Christ” ^ 
The Confessions also unite in declaring that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit comes from Christ 

4. The conception that Christ filled the whole sphere of 
Gk)d, which was for the Beformers a fundamental and experi- 
mental fact, enabled them to construct a spiritual doctrine 
of the sacraments which they opposed to that held in the 
medisBval Church. Of course, it was various theories about 
the sacraments which caused the chief differences among the 
Beformers themselves; but apart from all varying ideas — 
consubstantiation, ubiquity, signs exhibiting and signs repre- 
senting — the Beformers united on the thoughts that the 
efficacy in the sacraments depended entirely on the promises 
of Christ contained in His word, and that the virtue in the 
sacraments consisted in the presence of Christ to the 
bdieving communicant What was received in the sacra- 
ments was not a vague, mysterious, not to say magical, grace, 
but Christ Jesus Himself. He gave Himself in the sacra- 
ments in whatever way His presence might be explained. 

They all taught that the efiBcacy of the sacraments 
depends upon the promise of Christ contained in their 

^ MsUer, D(i B%kmninimdififim der r%farm\erir% Kirekt, pp. S4 ff. 
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institution, and they insisted that word and sacrament 
must always be taken together. Thus Luther points out 
in the BahyUmUh Captivity of Hit Church that one objection 
to the Boman practice is that the recipients never hear 
the words of the promise which are secretly mumbled by 
the priest,’* and exhorts his readers never to lose sight of 
the all-important connection between the word of promise 
and the sacraments ; and in his Large Catechism he declares 
that the sacraments include the Word. * I exhort you," he 
says, " never to sunder the Word and the water, or to separ- 
ate them. For where the Word is withheld we have only 
such .water as the maid uses to cook with." Non-Lutheran 
Confessions are equally decided on the necessity of connecting 
the promise and the words of Christ with the sacraments. 
The Thirty-nine Articles declare that the sacraments are 
effectual b^use of " Christ’s institution and promise." The 
Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism (1663) says that the 
sacraments " are holy and visible signs ordained of God, to 
the end that Ho might thereby the more fully declare and 
seal unto us the promise of the Holy Gospel." 

Similarly the Beformers unanimously declared that the 
virtue in the sacraments consisted in no mysterious grace, 
but in the fact that in them believing partakers mot and 
received Christ Himself. In the articles of the Bern Synod 
(1632) wo are told that the sacraments are mysteries of 
God, “ through which from without Christ is proffered to 
believera" The First Helvetic Confession (1636) says, 
concerning the Holy Supper, " we hold that in the same the 
Lord truly offers His Body and His Blood, that is. Himself, 
to His own." The Second Helvetic Confession (1562) 
declares that " the Body of Christ is in heaven at the right 
hand of the Father," and enjoins communicants “ to lift up 
their hearts and not to direct them- downwards to the bread. 
For as the sun, though absent from us in the heaven, is none 
the le— efficaciously present ... so much more the Sun of 
righteousness absent from us in the heavens in His Body, is 
present to us not indeed corporeally, but spirituaUy by a life- 
giving activity." The French Confession of 1667 says that 
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the sacramentB are pledges and seals, and adds, " Tet we hold 
that their substance and truth is in Jesus Christ.** So the 
Scots Confession of 1660 declares that **we assuredlie 
beleeve that be Baptisme we ar ingrafted in Christ Jesus to 
be made partakers of His justice, be quhilk our sinnes ar 
covered and remitted. And alswa, that in the Supper 
richtlie used, Christ Jesus is so joined with us, that Hee 
becummis very nurishment and fude of our saules.** In the 
Jfannsr of iK$ Administration of the Lord's Supper the 
Scottish Beformation Church directed the minister in his 
exhortation to say to the people: "The end of our 
coming to the Lord's Table ... is to seek our life and per- 
fection in Jesus Christ, acknowledging ourselves at the same 
time to be children of wrath and condemnation. Let us 
consider then that this sacrament is a singular medicine 
for all poor sick creatures, a comfortable help to weak souls, 
and that our Lord requireth no other worthiness on our part, 
but that we unfeignedly acknowledge our naughtiness and 
imperfection.** 

Everywhere in prayer, worship, and teaching the Be- 
formers see Christ filling the whole sphere of Ood. Jesus 
was Ood appearing in history and addressing man. 

S 6. The Churek. 

In the Epistles of St. Paul, the Church of Christ stands 
forth as a fellowship which is both divine and human. On 
the side of the divine it is a fellowship with Jesus, its 
crucified, risen, and ascended Lord; on the human, it is 
a fellowship among men who stand in the same relation to 
Jesua This fellowship with Jesus and with the brethren is 
the secret of the Church — what expresses it, what makes it 
difTerent from all other fellowships. Every other character- 
istic which belongs to it must be coloured by this thought of 
a double fellowship. It is the double relation which makes 
it difficult to construct a conception of the Church. It is 
easy to feel it as an experience, but it has always been found 
hard to express it in propoaitiona 
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It does not require much elaborate thinking to oonstiuot 
a theory of the Church which will be tnie to all that is said 
about the fellowship on its divine side ; nor is it very difficult 
to think of a great visible and historical organisation which 
in some external aspects represents the Christian fellow- 
ship, provided the hidden union with Christ, so prominent 
in St. Paul’s descriptions, be either entirely neglected or 
explained in external and material waya The difficulty 
arises when both the divine and the human sides of the 
fellowship are persistently and earnestly kept in view. 

It is always hard to explain the unseen by the seen, 
the eternal by the temporal, and the divine by the human ; 
and the task is almost greater than usual when the umon of 
trhnaA two elements in the Church of Christ is the theme of 
discussion. It need not surjwise us, therefore, that all down 
through the Middle Ages there appear, not one, but two 
conceptions of the Christian Church which never harmonised 
On the one side, the Church was thought of as a fellowship 
of God with man, depending on the inscnitable purpose of 
God, and independent of all visible outward organisation ; on 
the other, it was a great society which existed in the world 
of history, and was held together by visible political ties 
like other societiea Augustine had both conceptions, and 
the dialectical skiU of the great theologian of the West was 
unable to fuse them into one harmonious whola 

These two separate, almost mutually exclusive, idM 
of what the Church of Christ was, lived side by side 
during the Middle Age-s in the same unconnected fashion. 
The former, the spiritual Church with its real but unseen 
fellowship with Christ, was the pre-eminently religious 
thought It was the ground on which the most con- 
spicuous mediteval piety rested It was the garden m 
which bloomed the flowers of 4nodi»val mystical devotioa 
The latter was built up by the juristic dialectic of BomM 
wtnnniafai into tho conception that the Church was a vinble 
hierarchical State having a strictly monarchical constitu- 
tion— its king being the Bishop of Borne, who was tbs 
visible representative of Christ This conception beoamo 

3 ** 
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almost purdj poIiticaL It was the active foroe in all 
eocleeiaatioal atrogglea with princea and peoples, with 
Beformen, and with so-called heretics and sohismatica It 
reduced the Church to the level of the State, and contained 
little to stimulate to piety or to holy living. 

The labours of the great Schoolmen of the thirteenth 
century did try to transform this political Church into 
what might represent the double fellowship with Christ 
and with fellow-believers which is so prominent a thought 
in the New Testament They did so by attempting to 
show that the great political Church was an enclosure 
containing certain indefinite mysterious powers of redemp- 
tion which saved men who willingly placed themselves 
9rithin the sphere of their operation. They maintained 
that the core of the hierarchical constitution of the 
Church was the priesthood, and that this priesthood was 
a spedes of plastic medium through which, and through 
which alone, God worked in dispensing, by means of the 
sacraments entrusted to the priesthood, His saving graca 
It may be questioned whether the thought of the Church 
as an institution, possessing within itself certain mysterious 
redemptive powers which are to be found nowhere else, 
was ever thoroughly harmonised with that which re- 
garded it as a mass of legal statutes embodied in canon 
law and dominated by papal absolutism. The two con- 
ceptions remained distinct, mutually aiding each other, 
but never exactly coalescing. Thus in the sixteenth cen- 
tury no less ttm three separate ideas of the Church of 
Christ were present to fill the minds and imaginations of 
men; but the dominant idea for the practical religious 
life was certainly that which represented the Church 
as an institution which, because it possessed the priest- 
hood, was the society within which salvation was to be 
found. 

Luther had enjoyed to the full the benefits of this 
society, and had with ardour and earnestness sought to 
make use of all its redemptive powera He had felt^ 
simply because he was so honest with himself, that it had 
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not made him a real Ohristiaii, and that its myiteriona 
powen had worked on him in vain. Hia living Chriatian 
experience made him know and fed that whateyer the 
Church of Ohriat waa, it waa not a aooiety within which 
prieata exerciaed their aecret acience of redemption. It 
waa and mnat be a fellowahip of holy and Chriatlike 
people ; but he felt it very difflcnlt to expreea hia experi- 
ence in phraaea that could aatiafy him. It waa haid to 
get rid of thoughta which he had cherished from childhood, 
and none of these inherited beliefs had more power over 
him than the idea that the Church, however described, 
waa the Pope's House in which the Bishop of Borne ruled, 
and ought to rule, as house-father. It is interesting to 
study by what devious paths he arrived at a clear view of 
what the Church of Christ really is ; ^ to notice how shreds 
of the old opinions which had lain dormant in hiB mind 
every now and then start afresh into life ; and how, while 
he had learnt to know the uselessneas of many institutions 
of the mediaaval Church, he could not easily divest hia 
mind of the thought that they naturaUy belonged to a 
Church Yisibla Monastic vows, the celibacy of the 
clergy, fasting, the hierarchy, the supremacy of the Pope, 
the power of excommunication with all its dreaded oon- 
sequencea, were all the natural accompaniments of a 
Visible Church according to mediaeval ideas, and Luther 
relinquished them with diflBculty. From the first, Augus- 
tine's thought of the Church, which consists of the 
elect, help^ him; he found that Huss held the same 
idea, and he wrote to a friend that "we have been 
all Hussites without knowing it"* But while Luther 
and all the Reformers held strongly by this conception of 
Augustine, it was not of very much service in determining 
the conception of the Visible Chur^ which waa the more 
important practically ; and although the definition of the 
Catholic Church Invisible has found its way into most 

* LbUmt's gndoAl progr— towuds hli SdaI ritv of Um Chudi k tnodl 
nfanitely Looft, pp. S69 tL 

■IndMi, At. Mmrtim LMtn iL S46 
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Ptotestant ConfesaionB, and baa been used by Protestanta 
polemically, it baa alwaya remained aometbing of a baok- 
gronnd, making clearer the conception of tbe Gburcb in 
general, but baa been of little aervice in giving clear 
viewa of what the Church Visible ia From the very first, 
however, Luther saw in a certain indefinite way that there 
was a real connection between the conception of the Visible 
Church and the proclamation of the Word of Cod — a 
thought which was destined to grow more and more definite 
till it completely possessed him. As early as October 1618, 
he could inform Cajetan that the Pope must be under the 
rule of the Word of God and not superior to it} His 
discovery that the communion of the saints {eommunio 
sanetorum) was not necessarily a hierarchy {eoderia pra- 
UUoTuw)} was made soon afterwards. After the Leipzig 
Disputation his viewa became clearer, and by 1520 they 
stood revealed in the three great Keformation treatiaea 
Luther's doctrine of the Church is extremely aimpla 
The Church is, as the Creed defines it to be, the Communum 
of (ho Sainti, which has come into existence through the 
proclamation of the Word of God heard and received by 
faith. He simplified this fundamental Christian conception 
in a wonderful way. The Church rests on the sure and 
stable foundation of the Word of God ; and this Word of 
God is not a weary round of statutes issued blasphemously 
by the Bishops of Rome in Ghxl's nama It ia not the 
invitations of a priesthood to come and share mysterious and 
indefinite powers of salvation given to them in their com- 
mand over the sacramenta It is not a lengthy doctrinal 
system constructed out of detached texts of Holy Scripture 
by the application of a fourfold sense used under the guid- 
ance of a dogmatic tradition or a rule of faith. It is the 
substance of the Scripturea It is the *' gospel according to 
a pure understanding.” It is the ” promises of God ” ; ** the 
testimony of Jesus. Who is the ^viour of souls”; it ia 
the ** oonsolations oflered in Christ.” It is, as Calvin said, 

> Man, Dr, MatUm L SSa 

* Wark$ (Wdmar adition), L IfOl 
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“ the spiritual gate whereby we enter into God’s heavenly 
kingdom " ; the “ mirror in which faith beholds God.” It 
is, according to the Westminster Confession, the sum of 
God’s commands, threatenings, promises, and, above all, the 
offer of Christ Jesus. All these things are apprehended 
by faith. The Church comes into existence by faith 
responding to the proclamation of the Word of God. This 
is the sure and stable thing upon which the Church of 
Christ is founded. 

The Church of Christ, therefore, is a body of which the 
Spirit of Jesus is the soul. It is a company of Christ- 
like men and women, whom the Holy Spirit has called, 
enlightened, and sanctified through the preaching .of the 
word; who are encouraged to look forward to a glorious 
future prepared for the people of God ; and wlio, mean- 
while, manifest their faith in all manner of loving services 
done to their fellow-believers 

The Church is therefore in some sense invisible. Its 
secret is its hidden fellowship with Jesus. Its roots 
penetrate the unseen, and draw from thence the nourish- 
ment needed to sustain its life. But it is a visible society, 
and can be seen wherever the Word of God is faithfully 
proclaimed, and wherever faith is manifested in testimony 
and in bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit 

This is the essential mode of describing tlie Church 
which has found place in the Bcfonnation creeds. Some 
vary in the ways in which they express the thought; some 
do not BuflSciently distinguish, in words at least, between 
what the Church is and what it has, between what makes 
its being and what is included in its well-being. But in all 
there are the two thoughts that the Church is made visible 
by the two fundament things — the proclamation of the 
word and the manifestation orfaith. 

This mode of describing the Church of Christ defines it 
by that element which separates it from all other forms of 
human association— —its special relation to the divine ; and 
it is shovm to be visible at the plaoe where that divine 
element and does manifest itself. It defines the 
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Ohiirch by its most essential dement, and sets aside all 
that is aooidentsl It oolioenis itsdf with what the Chnroh 
is, and does not indude what the Ohuroh haa It therefore 
provides room for all things which bdong to the wdl- 
being of the Ghuroh— only it rdegstes them to their 
proper plaoa^ 

If the prodamation of the Word of God, and the mani- 
festation of the faith which answers, be the essence of the 
Ohuroh, all that tends to aid both is to be induded in the 
thought There must be a ministry of some sort in word 
and sacrament instituted within the Ghuroh of Christ in 
order to lead the individual to faith. God baa created this 
ministry, and all the Beformed Churches were careful to 
declare that no one should seek entrance into office unless 
he was assured that he had been called of God thereto ; 
and as his function is to be a minister of the Church 
and a servant of the faithful, no one ** should publidy 
teach or administer the sacraments unless he be duly 
called (am riU voeattuy* Such a ministry has its fidd 
simply in ministering the means of graca " The Church 
of Christ,” says Luther, requires an honest ministry 
diligently and loyally instructed in the holy Word of God 
after a pure Christian understanding, and without the 
addition of any false traditiona In and through such a 
ministry it will be made plain what are Christ and His 
Evangd, how to attain to the forgiveness of sins, and the 
properties and power of the keys in the Church.” 

All this is matter of administration. Some societies of 
believers may have different ideas about the precise form 
that this ministry ought to take; but such differences, 
while they may lead to separate administrations, do not 
imply any separation from the one Catholic Church of 
Christ to which they all belong. However outwardly they 
differ, all retain the essential things — the preaching and 
teaching of the Word of God and the due administration of 
the sacramenta Some may prefer to set forth a creed 
of one kind and others may prefer another. The French, 
ir«rli(lrUBgntdltta), lU. SiS. 
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the Soottidi, and the Dutch OhnrdieB had all their owa 
ereeda, and all believad each other to be parta d the — "t 
One Oatholio Church of Ghriat 

“When we affirm” aajw Calvin, “the pure miniatrrof 
ihe Word, and pure order in the celebration of the Sacia- 
menta, to be a aufficient pledge and eameat that we mav 
aafely embrace the society in which both theae are found 
oa a true Church, we carry the observation to this pointy that 
such a society should never be rejected os long as it oon* 
tinues in these things, although it may be Ahm yta ble b 
other respects with many errors.” > 

Withm this Christian fellowship, which is the Churoh 
of Christ, the sense by which we see God is awakened and 
our faith is nourished and quickened. The Woid of God 
speaks to us not merely m the public worship of the faith- 
ful, but b and through the lives of the brethren ; their 
deeds act on us as the simple stories of experience and 
providence which the Scriptures contain. God’s Word 
speaks to us m a thousand vrays m the lives and sympathies 
of the brethrea The Christian “ receives the revelation of 
God m the livbg rebtionships of the Christian brotherhood, 
and its essential contents are that personal life of Jesus 
which is visible in the gospel and which is expounded by 
the lives of the redeemed." * 

" The Christian Church," says Lather, “ keeps all words 
of God b its heart, and turns them round and round, uid 
keeps their connection with one another and with Scripture I 
Therefore, anyone who is to find Christ must first find the 
Church. How could anyone know where Christ is and 
faith b Him is, unless he knew where His believers are 7 
Whoever wishes to know something about Christ must not 
trust to himself, nor by the help of bis own reason build a 
bridge of bis own to heaven, but must go to the Churoh, 
must visit it and moke bquiry. Now the Church is not 
wood and stone, but the com^ny of people who believe 
b Christ With these he must unite and see how th^ 
belbve, live, and teach, who assuredly have Christ among 

> CaiviB. MUMe, rr. i 13. 

* HirnuoB, Oemmmuiom with Mi, pi 1401 
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them. For outride the Ohrietian Church there is no truth, 
no Ohriet, no blessedness.” ' 

For these reasons the Church deserves to be called, and is, 
the Mother of all Christiana 

* Wmrlm (2iid ErUagon edition), i. ISa 
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logy ; *f. 1660, April 19). 
Lod oommimoo rerun Tkeo- 
loglcaram, sen bypetypoaes 
Tbeologicm, 1621 ; three edi- 
Uons in 1521 ; edition of 1625 


m^lOM abwlnU predestina- 
of 15M n 


tlon; edition .. — . 
structa hia theology; 
of 1643, Bynoiilaih 


Zwnvoul Oom mm im H ut As eBs 
§i/alm rdigumi, 1626 : FVcM 
ratio ad CanUm Iwtpmt- 
form, 1680, Jnly 8 ; Amoefo 
dopriiddotUiaDalAnffamma, 

16M: C M t H amm Jfidd am- 
foaida, 1681. 
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OHRONOliOOIOAL SXnUIART 


1 

OoDtmponrj Brtnti. 

Lutheran Ohuioli. 

Betonned Ohuroh. 

161M68L — Fenumdo 
CortM dliooTen and 
oonqiMn Mexico. 

The eontrureray is no longer 
one about a point in aoholarao 
theology; it uiTolTea the whole 
round of eocleeiaetical princ^lee. 

Breek with the Roman Chria- 
tandom. 

*nie doetrine of the Prieathood 
of ell BelieTera. 

Chrlatian freedom and the right 
of inriTate Judgment. 

Luiher'a aermona on the Been- 
menta of Repentance and Baptiam, 
and on Exoommnnicatioii. 

Demand for the celebration of 
the Lord'a Supper under both 
klnda. 

distinction between 
Biblical end Romanirt 
Christianity ; Humanist 
study of Scripture 
(Pauline Epistles). 

1621. ~ Magellan aails 
round the world. 

1620.— April : Ulrich ▼. Hutten (6. 
1488. April 21 : d. 1623, Aug. 20) ; 
Dialogue: Vadiaens or the Homan 
Trinity; June 16. Bull of Ezcom* 
mnnication affalnat 41 propositions 
of Luther ; W days for recanta- 
tion; Aug.: Luther. *'To the 
Christian Nobles of the Qerman 
Nation, on the Bettering of the 
CbrlstUm Estate " ; Oct. : Dt 
fmfofa JPeclet, Babyl<m\c.: u% 
KderUUs Okrut*ana(of the fr^om 
of a Christian man); Deo. 10. 
Papel Bull burnt. 

mm mm 

1621-26. — First war 
between Cbarlas v. 
and Francia i. 
1626.— Battle of ParU. 
1626.— Feaceof Madrid. 

1621.— Anril 17. 18. Lntlier at the 
Diet of Worms ; April 20, leaves 
Worms ; at the Wartburg. May 4- 
Mar. 8, 1622. Qn Deo. begins 
translation of N.T. ; Tracts : On 
Ftnanee, Againti PrinaU Maama, 
AffainH Clerical and CloiaUr 
Koim. The Oerman PostiZfe.] 

May 20. Edict of Worms falsely 
entedated May 8. 

May 28, Imperial decree egainat 
Luther. 

June: Carlatedt egainat cMi- 
Cto'tii The Maas ebolished et 

In FnaNci, spread end 
preaching of Reformeil 
doctrines through 

William Brifonnet, 

Bishop of Meanx from 
1621. With him Le 
FAvre and FareL 

1621.— Comellns HoOn, 
Dutch Jurist, writes 
De Bnekaridia (The 
Lord'a Supper purely 
symbolical); the doc- 
trine brought to Wit- 
tenberg end Zurich by 
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ItfoloIlQoaiyMofaMntii Bobid OfttteUo Ohnnh. 


Romaniti Tkdokgiaiu m ikt 
Jint period of the 
maHon, 

John Eok, Prof, of ’nieologj 
At Incolatidt liBOi 1610 ; 
6. Im, in tht SwAbiin 
flUiigi of Eok : J. 1548. 

JaomoSmNr, oovt pTMohir 
to Dnke QoMof Saxon j ; 
d. 1627. 


John Ooehloni (Itobtnerk), 
Dean at frakfort-on- 
tho-Maine, Oanoniooi in 
Maim and BreiUt; J. 
1652; OmmefUaeia de 
oeHeetemptie if. hUheri 
(1617 - 48), 1649; Wit- 
torus HuttUarum, 


John Fabar, 1618, Vicar- 
General at Conitonca ; 

1629, Profoet at Ofen; 

1630, Blabop of Vianna ; d, 
1661; 1623, ifo^A^ra- 
ftoorMH. 


PioUataatThaologj. 


{m) lAthtom lltologimiL 

Oaorsa Spalatlni 6. 1484 at 
Spalt, in tha bi^opiio at 
HchaUdt; 1614. oouit chap- 
lain to Fredaricx tha Wiaa; 
1626, Bupaiintandant at AlUn- 
biig;d.l64i. 

Juitni Jonu: 6. 1498, at NoM- 
hanian; 1621, I'rofoat and 
Pior.atWittanbari; 1541-48, 
at Halla ; 1661, Buparintand- 
ant at Elafald ; d, lo66. 

Nieholaa of imadorf i 6. 1488 ; 
■inea 1604 at Wittonbarg: 
1624, at Maxdabnrg: 1628, at 
Qoalar; 1642-46, Uiahop of 
Naumbnrg; aflar 1660, at 
Elaanaoh; 8. 166^ 

John Boienhigaoi 6. 1486; 
from 1621 in Wltlanbarg: 
1622, iMitor; 1636, Oanaral 
Buparintandant thara. 

CMparCmrlgar: 1628-48, whan 
hadlad. Prof, at WltUnl«n{. 


1521.— Tha (Zwiakan) 
Prophets in Witten- 
barg, Nicholas Btorch, 
Marcus Thome Stub- 
ner ; Martin Callarins. 

indraw Bodanitain of 
Carlitadt: 1604, Prof, 
in Wittenberg ; 16^, 
at Copenhagen M 622, 
riota abont unagM 
and featmanta ; 16S3- 
24, in Orlamttnda: 
than aioonunnnicatad 
in Bonth OannanT, 
East Friaaland. Swft- 
larland ; d, Baaal, 
1641. 


1621.— Henry vni. of Eng- 
land : AuertaUovii. iSoora- 
nmtorumeontralAithervm 

(Dafandar of tha Faith). 

April 16, Decree of tha 
Borbonna conda mn ing 
Lnthar’a doetrines. 

Mays, Edict of Charles 
T. (founded on Edict of 

Worms) against tha spread 
of Reformation doctrinea 
iDthaNetberUnda. (1622, 
the Angustinian eloiitar 
at Antwerp cloaad for 
heresy.] 


Fred. Myeonioa, Franciscan at 
Anaabarg, than paiitor In 
Weimar ; 1624, Court preaober 
at Gotha ;d. 1646. 

Paul Bperatua : 1621, at Vienna, 
thanatlfUu; 1628,atWllUn. 
bars (1624, "Balfation hu 
coma to na*'): 1624, in Kdnlga- 
barg; 1629-61, whan ha died, 
Bishop of Pomaranla in Marlan- 
wardar. 

John Brani, I. 1499; 1620, 
Romanist preacher at Haldal- 
berg; 16^-46, Uthann 
praachar at Hall in Bwabia; 
from 1668, pmroat at Stott* 
giii;d. 1670,Bapt.ll. 
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OBBONOLOGIOAL BUMMART 






Wittoibai br tbs AofQitbdiB 
monki (OMirld Dldymni^ 

Deo. s OirlitedtfiiimoTitloBi. 

Dm. 26, Loid'i Snppir in both 
Idndii 

Deo. 27, Tho Pnphiti in Wit- 
tonbiii. 

1622.— Feb.: Bioti in Wittenberg 
egilnet imigee end plotuei. 

Mer.7, Lother bMk in Witten- 
be». 

Mar. 2-16, Bermone egelnat fan- 

Jnl^i Obnlm Anrienoi r^gm 


Bent I Treasletion of N.T. 
anlahed (whole Bible in 1684). 

Deo. : Diet et Nttmberg ; Tho 
Hundred Oiiefaneoe of the Qe^ 
man Estatee, in aniwer to Hadrian 
▼l.*aBrlefofKof.26. 

w. M 1622-28.— The Reformation oon- 
queie in Pomerania. Lironla, 811- 
eela, Pruiala, Mecklenburg; in 
Eaat Friealand from 1619: 1628, 
in Frankfort -on -the -Marne, in 
Hall in SwabU; 1624, Ulm,BtrBa. 
buig, Bremen, Htiinberg. 

1688-88.-Frederlek I. 1628. -Jul? 1, Henrj Yoea and 
of Denmark. John Each (Aiiguatinlana)L burnt 


.628 - 6(1 — Hnitafoa 
Yam of Sweden. 


John Each (Anguatinlana)^ burnt 
at Bruaaela; the 6rat martTra. 

Ouatafua Yaaa eatabliabea the 
Reformation in Sweden (Olif and 
Lorana Pateraen, Lorani Ander- 

liiay 7| Blckingen alain ; rerolt 
of noblea quelled by the pnnoea. 

Luther I Of tha Order of PnbUo 
Wonhip; Deo.: Fbrvmfa Mium 
(Lord'i Supper mb efrogiM). 

162i— TV M Otrmam Bywm> 
Bcok 

June-May 1826, Tn Puaiiiitb' 
Win; peoaanta alaughtared at 
F^nnkenhaoaem 



John Bhodlua, Preai- 
dent of the Brother 
Hooae at Utrecht 


1621-Aprni6,Zwln|^t 
Vim JBrtium wnd 
FryhiU itr Spytm; 
Aug. : AvoMfitim 
ArSkkeltt, to the 
BiahopofConatance. 

The Zwinglian the:^ 
logy gradually ba- 
eomea the more powe^ 
tellntheNetherlanda. 


1628.— Jan. 29. Diaputa- 
tion in Zurlon between 
Zwbgli and John 
Faber, the Bldiop’a 
Vicar-Oeneral ; Zwing- 
li*a67theBeo. 


Oot 26, Dlaputation 
at Zurich about image- 
worahlp and the Maaa. 

Not. 17, Inatmotion 
of Zurich Uoundl to 
paatoia and preaohaia. 


1621— Iborongh reform 
of church A Zurich; 
plcturee taken down; 
Frian* oonfcnta cloaed. 

Yktory of the Ba- 
fonnatlon in Berne 


(Berchtholdt Haller, 
Nic. Manuelb Ap- 
penaell. Boiothnm ; 
Romaniat League of 
the Fbraat Oantona at 


Lnoena. 
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BtrolatloiiMylldrMMnti. Boom Oalhollo ChuolL Pwlwtiiil Tfctokfy. 


1622-23. -Bept 14, Ppm 

Hadrian tl (talor to (6) Ewingtiam Tkteiogimu, 

Charlei ?.» Bubop of 

Utracht), learned In the John QtooUunpadlna (Henafen), 
old leaning ; aapirailon 6. 1488 : 161o, paator at Bm ; 
afteranfonnoftheolergy 1619, in Augabnif! 1622, 
through the hiervchy. Prof, and preacher at BaMl ; 

d. 1681, Not. 24. 

In Spain, from 1620, 

drculation of Lntheran Leo Judana : 1628, onrata In Bt 
writinga In Spanlah trana* Peter'a at Zurich ; 6. 1482 ; d, 

lationa made at Antwerp. 1642L 


1628.— Conrad Orebel. 
Felix Mani, and 
Btnmpf in Zurich, 
againat Zwingli'a 
State Chnroh. 


1624.— Diaturbancea in 
Stockholm ; Kelchior 
Holhnann. 


1623.— Joan de Avila, “the 
Apostle of Andalusia,” 
suffered mreecution for 
Lutheran doctrine. 


1523-84— Sept 26, Pope 
Clement vu. (Julius 
Medici, natural aon of 
Julian de Medid). 


Oswald Mvoonina (Oeiaahttsler) t 
b. 1488 at Lnrerne; 1632^ 
1662, Oct 14, Antiatea at BaaeL 


Conrad Pellinan (Kttrsner)i 6. 
1478 ; 1403, Franciscan ; from 
1602, l/jctor in Franciscan 
CloUtcr in Basel : 1627, at 
Zurich aa ProC of Hebrew ; d. 
1668. 


1626.— Thomaa Milnier 
at Milhlhauaen ; exe> 
cnted May 1626. 

Tract: Wider doe 
geietloM eai^fUebende 
Jleieeh au WiUm' 
berg, 1622. 

Jan. : Riae of the 
Anahaptiata ; Jiiig 
Blanrock, a monk 
from Chur. 


1624.— Cardinal Canipemrio, 
Pope'a Legate at the Diet 
of Klimbi^. 

League of South Oer* 
man Roman Catholic 
Statea at Regenaboig (Fer- 
dinand of Austria, the 
Dukes of Bavaria, and the 
South Oerman bUhopa). 
Terms : A certain measure 
of eeclesiaatlrnl reform, 
and alliance with the civil 
power ; but no further 
fpread of the new doe- 
trines. 


(e) fnlermediaU TkeebgUme. 

Urhanua Rhegina: 6. MW, ft 
Argao on the Bodensee ; 1612, 
Prof, at lnffo*"Mdt: 1619, 
Priest at Constance ; 1629-22, 
Pn'W'her la Aujgshurg; from 
1630, Reformer in Brunswick, 
in the aervioe of Duke Ernest ; 
d. at Celle, 1641, May 28. 


Ambroea Blaiirer: b. 14«, at 
Constance ; 1684-88, Beformer 
of Wilrtemberg; to 1648. at 
Ounstanoe : d. at Winterthur, 
1664. (1684, EMig&ei Om- 
toed,) 
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CBBONOLOOIOAL SUMMABT 


Oontemponqr IvintL 


LnttitiBii OlniDhi 


Batormad Ohnrah. 


m-Albartoffinn- 
danbug id, 1608); 
lut Onnd Master of 

thaTantonio Knights; 

obangadthatarntorj 
ofthaOidarinto tha 
Dukedom of PmUl 


1625-83.-~Elaotor J ohn 
tha Constant of Sai- 
ODf (hrotharotFrad* 
ffl^thaWiaa). 


1696.— Ang.39: LowIb. 
klngof uangarjand 
Bohan^falla flcht- 
Ing at Monaei against 
thoTorka. 


Hli inocassi 
Ferdinand of Austria 
(Oot., dhosan king 
of Bohemia), has to 
make good his claima 
to Hungary against 
thoT^ 


1626.-Jan.: Luther: AgaM iht 
Meavenlv PnjMt, 

May I Eihorts princes and peas- 
ants to keep tha peace, with com- 
ments on the twelve articles. 
Them Agairutiktnbber-fimrdw- 


MjPaasaiUs. 


June 18, Manias Catherine von 
Bora. 

Conservative tendency of 
Lutheran Reformation; separa- 
tion from more revolutionary 


1626.— Dec. : Luther, De Smo 
Arbiirio against Erasmus, 
di libm OfMrie, Bept 16^ 


1626.— May 4 s League at Torgau 
between Philip of Hesse and John 
the Constant, Joined in June at 
Magdebuig by other evangelical 
princes. 

June 26, League of North Ger- 
man Roman Catholic princes at 


June and Jnly, Dirr at Bniiii. 
“/n mofferi (/ rdigion wh StaU 
ribif i f iM. oovem, aari 6eka«e 
oiUAmaimm to Gdi and ifw 
Imgmial MdiUtgr 


Oct 2^ Synod at Romberg; 
Hessian Church Order by Francis 
Lambert (6. 1487, at Arison ; 
Franciscan j Usd 1622 to Bwitae^ 
land: 1687. PraL In Marburg; 
d, lo80); indepoidenee of the 
Christlaa community, andstriotaat 
ehnroh disciplina. 


1626.— The Maas abolish- 
ed in Zurich; public 
worship very simple 
and in German lan- 
guage ; Lord's Bupper 
iuduiragm, 

ZwlpgU’s Commen- 
tary and drat cart of 
Zurich translation of 
Bible. (First complete 
edition 1681.) 


Zwingli's distinctive eon- 
fesslonal statement of 
his doctrine of the 
Lord's Bnpper. 

[Carlstadt pnblishea 
his theoi^ of toe Lord’s 
Bupper in Bonth Ger- 
many ; lusfis^ : This 
My Body, Ls the Body, 
etc.] 

Zwingli to Matth. Alber 
at ReutlinRn, 1624, 
Nov. 16, Afaftducaiio 
tpiritualii ; then in 
his commentary. 

Against ZwiugU : Bugen- 
hagen. 

For Zwingli: (Ecolampa- 
dius. 

The Byngramma Suevl- 
eum, 1626 (at Hall). 

S r Brens, Bchnepi, 
riebler, elo., laiv 
Calvin. 

Luther against Zwingli— 
(1) in his preface to 
Agricola’s uranslation 
of the Byngramma 
Bnevicum ; (2) In 1627, 
“ That the wor^ TUi 
Is My Body, •to.’' 
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IffotottoiiAiy MovemeDU. Romaa Gatholio CRoioh. 


PioUatiBinMolQ0. 


SiTera paneoution 
of the inebeptiate 

i Meni irownea at 
larkh, 1527 ; BaltL 
Hobmalar burnt it 
Ylannt, 1628 ; Hetzar 
beheaded at Gon- 
ftanee, 1529). 


1624.— Peter Caraffa. Blibop 
of Thaata [Pope Paul IV. ], 


Martin liucer: I. 1491, at 
Schlettatadt ; 1606, Domin- 
ican; Yirom 1624, paator in 
Btiaibniv; 1649, under Ed-* 
ward VI. In Englaad, and Prof, 
at Cambridge ; A 1651, ftli 

2a 

Wolfgang Fabrteiua Oapltoi K 
1478 ; 1616, in BmoI; 1690, in 
Maini: 1623 A 1541, Deo., 
Provo<<t of Bt. Thomai, Strai- 
burg. 

{d) Zwinglian OsitfmiML 


inatitutad the Older of 1628. -Jan. 29, Zwingli'a 67 
the Theatini to atny the Articlea. 
apread of the Reformation. Nov. 17, Inatniotioua to the 
Council of Zurich. 


Mddiior ffofiMfin : 6. 1628.-May 22 : Uague at 
at Hall, in Swabia; Cognac againat Cbarlea v. 
1623, in Livonia; (tbe Pope, Francia L, 

1627, in Holstein; Venice^ and Milin)i 

1629, at Btraabuig; 

thence to FrleHlaiid, 
where he joined the 
Baptists ; then in the 
Netherlands ; 1638, 
tnStraaburg;A 1540. 

{OrdinanM Ootla) : 
a atrict ndllenarian of 
the more spiritual 

tdnd ; apreada millen* 
arion views among 
theBapUsts. 


1630.-^uly 8, FM RM §d 
Oarolim V. (ZwingU, assented 
to U (EcolampadJus and other 
Reformers). 


1680.-CbV<^ TdrapMtana 
(Straaburg, Conatance, Undau, 


Memmiogeii) ; Ducer, Capito, 
llcdio; during tbe sitting of 
tbe Diet at Angabaff. 


1684. - (WtM BuditfuU 
(Myroniui) accepted h« MUbl- 
hausen in 1687, and called 
Cot^. MUhihuiiana, 


IfaMiaa FHor 
(Bwil. n.) drawn up at Beael 
(Jan. to March) by delegates 
from tbe Bvangalkal Gantona, 
and by their tbeologUns, Bol- 
linger, Myoonins, Orymra^ 
Leo Judmos, eie. 
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Barohillonuy MormnU. Roman Oattiollo Church. 

dnmor Sehwmiltftid: b, 

1490, at Ouinff, near 
Liegniti ; in tne sor- 
Tice of the Duke of 
Uegiiiti ; 1525, be- 
lieved that he had 
found an eaplanatiou 
of the woroe of the 
institution : ** Quod 

ipse panis frutus 1527.— Proceee of the Bor - 1 
est corpori esurieuti, bonne against Jacques le 

nempe cibus, hoo est F$vre (J. 1537, on a Jour- 

corpua menm, cibua ney to Strasbuiv. under 

videlicet esurientium the protection of Margaret 

animarum *' ; hence of Navarre), 

his doctrine of Christ, 

The Inner Wonl {De 1527. — May 6, Charles of 
eursu Verbi Dei^ ori- Bourbon storms Rome ; 

gxiu fidei et ralione the Pope shut up in SL 

juAlificationii, 1527) ; Angelo tlUJune 6 ; Chiirlea 

of the Person of ▼., master of moat of the 

Christ (not made States of the Church, pro- 

man, but be^tten by poses to limit the temporal 

the Divine nature : power of the Pope ; the 

Ills flesh, Divine) ; »>pe Mpeals to Englaml 

1528, driven from and Iwce; a French 

Silcsin ; in Strasburg, army equipped by English 

Augsburg, Speier, money marches to bis 

Ulin, persecuted from assistance. 

1539 by Lutheran 

theologians; in many 1.528. — June 29: Penre be- 
coiitroversies ; a. tween Emperor and Pope 

1561, at Ulm; fob at Barcelona: the Pope 

lowers in Silesia; geU Unk the States of the 

since 1730 in Penn- Church and Florence; 

ivlvaniii Heresy to be extermin- 

ated. 


PralMlaallheoleiy. 


(e) UaAtfwm 

1.529. - Luther'a mul, 

UkorUt OaUekiim in Qermau ; | 
appeared aimultiuieously. 


1 .530.— OonfMilo Angnitana; or, 
Aiigsliurg Confession, flnmtil 
out of— (1) the 16 Marburg 
Articles ; (2) the 17 Behwahach. 
Articles drawn up by Luther : 
(8) Torgau Articles, oompiled 
by Luther, Mflauchthon, Justus 
Jonas. Uuguiihsgen, and pre- 
Bontea to the Klcctor at Toi^u 
In March 1530. The work of 
Melanchthon aasietetl by the 
evangelical theologians asssm- 
bleil at Augsburg, and revisad 
by Luthar. 


Statement of BvangeUeal 
Doctrine, ** In qiiaocml potest, 
nihil lue^ quod dJsorepet a 
Bcriptiiris vel ab soolaaia 
catholica vsl ab eoolasla 
Komana, quatenns ei acrlp- 
toribus DoU est. • • . Bed 
dissensiiB eet de q^boadam 
ahuRibua,qul aineoenaaaetorl- 
tate in eccieslaro irrepserunt” 
Philip of llesae sined with 
protest against Artiele X. on 
the Lord's Supper la the /»- 
variata, 

Impoeslble to flx the exact test 
of either the German or the 
IaUd eililiouB ; Mslanchthon'e 
first printed edition, Witteu* 
lierg, 1530, in 4to. 

The rafia/a (variations specially 
In Article X.) sinoe 16M. 


ThM Apologg f<fr iJis Avgabwg 
Oot^uman. — The jwtmo ds- 
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OHRONOLOaiCAL 8UMUART 


Oontemporuy ETtotL 

Lotherao Choroh. 

Eefonned Ofauroh. 


Separation iMtween the Lutheran and South German Proteat- 
antH ; Luther objects to armed reaistanre ; Zwlngli plans to 
abolish the Papacy and the Meilieval and Papal Sknpire ; 
Philip of Hesse tries to bring about union. 


Oct. 1-4, Religious conference at Marburg (Luther, Melanch* 
thon, Zwingli, (Ecolampadios, Justus Jonas. Osisnder, 
Brenz, etc.) ; on Oct. 4, union on fourteen articles, division 
on fifteenth— Sacrament of Supper. Zwingli : “ There are 
none on earth’s round I would more gladly be at one with 
than the men of Wittenl^rg." Luther : You have another 
Spirit than we.” Zwingli’s hand relhsed. 


Oct 16, Luther at the Convent of Schwabaoh : Nov. 80, at 
Bchmalkald ; Sazony breaks away from South German cltiea. 

16aO.-reb.24,Charlei 
V. crowned at Bo* 
lognn by the Pope. 
No (jerniou princes 
present. 

1530.— Diet at Angibnrg: June 
16, entrv of Emperor j fruitless 
negotiations with the Evangelical 
princes to Induce them to join the 
Corpus-Christi procession ; June 
20, Diet opened ; June 25, Angs. 
(’^iifess. reiui and given in (Aug. 
8, Confutation rend); July 11, 
('onfes. Tetrapolitana read) ; Con- 
futation, Oct 17), and Zwingli's 
Fidei Raiio: Aug. 16-29, Nego- 
tiations with llelanchtlioD, in 
which he proves too plialde. 

The Roman Catholic 
Cantons do not observe 
the terms of peace. 


Nov. 10.— Decree of Diet Pro- 
testauts to get tiU Apnl 16, 1631, 
then suppression by force. 


1631. — Ferdlnind of 
Anstrle, king of the 
Romsos ; Baeiria 
and Electoral Saiony 

oppoM. 

1631.— Schumlkald League of Pro- 
testants— nt the head, Hesse and 
Sazouy. 

1631.— May 16, at Aarau 
the Forest Cantons 
are refrised provisions, 
Zwlngli objecting. 

1683. - Aug. -1647. 
John Frederick the 
Magnsniniouii, Elec- 
tor of Boiony; li. 
1664. 

1633.— Diet of NUmberg : Tolera- 
tion till a General Council 

Dessau receives the Reformation. 

Oct 11, Battle of 
Cappel ; Zwingli dain ; 
Second Peace of Cappel 

Henry Ballinger, 
Zwingli's sueceesor. 



CHRONOLOQIOAL 8DMUART 
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RaTolutloiMry MoTemmti. 


1688 . — The Kingdom gf 
Christ in Miinater. 

Bernhard Roth* 
mann, Evangelical 
Superintendent in 
UtinHter, joins the 
Auabaptista; Henry 
Roll and the Wasseu- 
berg preachers from 
JulTch. 

Sommer: Melchio* 
rites in MUnster. 

Nov. : Jan Matthie- 


1634. — Lent: Riot, de- 
struction of images 
and cloisters. 

Easter Eve : Mat- 
thiesen overthrown ; 
John of Leyden at 
the head of the Ana- 
baptists; Theocracy. 

1635. —Eve of St. John : 
Munster take n . 


Roman Catholic Church. 


1530.— Reformed congrega- 
tions in Spitin. In ^ 
ville : Rmlrigo da Valero, 
Joh. Kgidius, Ponce de la 
Fuente. In Valln.loliii, 
1555, Augustin Cazalla. 

Francis Enzinas trans- 
lates the N.T. : 1556, new 
translation by Juan Perez. 

All stamped out by 
Philip 11. and Uie Impiisi- 
tion. 

Italy,— Tho German Refor- 
mation awakens religious 
life and Aiigustinian theo- 
logy ; Coiitanni, liegi- 
niud Pole, Joh. do Morone 
(Archbishop of ModeoaV 
J*eter l*aul VeroeriMs 
(went over to the Mcfnr 
motion in 1548 ; d. Ki<i5). 

Reformation at Fcriara 
(Rcii6e married, ir/27, to 
Hercules ii.) ; at Venice ; 
at Naples (Juan Valdez. 
d, 1540; and Ilemard 
Ochino) ; at Lucca (Peter 
Martyr^ 


1534-49. — Paul in. Poihj 
(F arucse) ; Vergcnua bis 
l^ate in Oerinany. 


Protestant Theology . 


lineatio ajpalogim bv Melanch- 
thon in Seiit. 158(), at Augs- 
burg ; fully revised, Nov. 
15;iU-April i63l ; 6rst edition, 
Apnl IfiSl ; German edition 
by Justus Jonas, Oct. 1681. 


flu Mmalhdd ArNrhw, by 
Luther, for the Protestant 
Convention at BchmnlkaM, 
1567, and with refenmce to the 
pm|K>sed Geiirral Council at 
Mantua. [Strictly Lutheran.] 


CanttmereieM fw fht fsniktinm 

Churrh, 

1548-56. - Adutfthjuruhc : Fla- 1 
ciiiR, Wtgaiid, Ainsdorf, egolust 
ls;ipdg Interim. 

1.510 66. — Ooiander ? Andrf w 
Odauder (at NUml«rg, 157J- 
48; at Kttnigslieig, i640-(<. 
1.5.V2) ; 1550, IfeJueti/leaiwnM ; 
15.51, Pe tJnioo MnlviUaroJmu 
Chruto; ** Jnstidcation Is a 
participation in the righteous- 
ness of Christ,** eujut natura 
divina homini quati fi^va- 
Uilur, In oonoection tnsro- 
with his doctrine of tbs DivlhU 
image in man. 

1 D opposition : ftecis RUD' 
earus m>m Mantua (]&51-li3 
in K6nigsbafg, then la the 
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OoDtompomy Enotn 

LothiiAD Ohonh. 

Befoimed Ghuroh. 

Henry vm. dl- 
Torced by PotIIa- 
mentfiromOithArine 
of Angon. 



Not. : Marries 
Aum Bolejn. 



1684.— RestorAtlon of 
Duke Ulrich of WUr- 
tembeig by Philip of 

Heiee. 

1634.— Lathorio Reformation gains 
Wtirtembeig, Anhalt^ Angabuig^ 
andPomori^ 

Rtformatiim in Freneh 
SwUxerUifid weder 
OaMn, 

1685. — JoAohlm n., 
Elector of Branden- 
beig. 

1688-88. -Third war 
between Gharlea V. 
and Francis L 

1630.— Wittenberg Coneord ; Melan- 
chthon and Bucer ; Lordt Supper 
in Lutheran aenae only; eaUng 
of the unworthy, ** of the unbelle?- 
Ing/’ ATolded ; Baptim ; Abaolii- 
turn \ came to nothing ; difflcoltles 
oonc^ed, not explained. 

Reformation fiotorioui In Den- 
mark. 

WUliam Ford (6. 1480, 
In Danpbln4 ; 1630, in 
Neufchatel; 1632, In 
Berne; d. 1666, In 
Geneva) ; and Pder 
Ktre^fh. 1611, atOrbe; 
1631-6^ at Lanaanne ; 
ftrom 1£81, at NIsmes 
and Lyons ; d, 1671) ; 
from 1634, Refor- 
mation preMhen In 
Geneva. 

1688. — Ten yeare' 
trace At Nloi. 

1637 — Conrentlon at Schmalkald ; 
the Schmalkald Articlea. 

1538.— Roman CatboUo Leagne at 
NUrnberg. 

1630. — Reformation rictorioos In 
Ducal Saxony and In Electoral 
Brandenbarg* 

1 640. — J une ; Con ference at Hogeuan. 

Not, 2Wan. 14, at Wormi 
(OranTella, Melanchthon, Bucer, 
Caplto, Breui, Calvin, Eek, Coch- 
lanak 

Fbat Regenabnrg Interim. 

1630.— JoBK CiLTiir at 
Geneva: ft. 1600, July 
10, at Noyon ; studied 
at Orleans and Paris ; 
1633, Joined Reforma- 
tion in Paria ; at Basel ; 
1636,lnaUtntioClirls- 
tUnaBeligionlsithen 
in Ferrara; strict eccle- 
siastical diadpline ; 
Easter, 1688, banished 
from Geneva, goes to 
Strasbnrg ; recall^ 
1641;d.l664,May27 
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BcTofaitioiiMyMoffineiitL Bomaa OaUi^ Ohuroh. PioMinl Tbtologj. 


1588.— Jan. 22, John of SiehenbUmn and in Poland ; 

Lerdan, KnippnrdoU- d. 1674 ; i662|/)t THnilaU it 

ing, and &raohting Midiatorit ** Chrlat our rl|At- 

•Montad. eooaneM only aa ragarda Hia 

human natara." 


1561-82. - MajnriH \ Oaoifa 
M^or (A 1674, Prof, at 
Wittenberg) ; 6ofM flfMrn 
nrccMona ecM ad wfnf eai. 
Agalnat him, Amadorf; hcma 
opera peraieiom mm ad 
wuUm, 


1684.— DaTid Jorla: 6. 
1501, at Delft ; Joina 
the Anabaptiata; 
raforma them ; hia 
inflnanca in tha 
Netharlanda and East 
Friealand ; 1642, hia 
Wunderbueh: 1544, 
In Baaal ; a Myatical* 

3 )iritualiatio apacala- 
on with a rmtionallat 
tandancy. 


27U Mennoaiim. 


MannoSlmonla: 5. 1492, 
at Witmaranm ; 1524. 
priaat Ll^> niaigned 


with tha paraeontlon 
of tha Mllnatar Ana- 
baptiata ; baptized by 
an apoatla of Jan 
Matthiaaan ; reformed 
and orvaniaad tha 
Anabapnat common- 
itiaa in Holland and 
Friealand ; d, atOlde- 
aloa in 1669 ; azMllad 
tha anthualaatio fanat- 
ical alamenta, and in- 
eraaead tha tendency 
towaida Ponatia n L 


1588. —Paul nr.anmroona the 
long-promlaed Council to 
meet at Mantau ; 1537, 
adjourned ; called to meet 
at Vicena; again ad- 
Jonmed. 


1542. — Antonio Paleaiio 
(burnt 1570) ; Del bene^cio 
di Oesu Christa cfoe\fisso 
mno f CAri^uifMlI. 


140.— Sept. 27, SooiiTAa 
Jiau constituted by Paul 
Ui.; Don Inigo UaiuUxyu) 
c/’ b. 1491, at tha 

Caatla Loyola in the Daanne 
ProTincee; wounded (1521) 
at Pampelona ; legenda of 
the SainU; studiea at 
Barcelona ; from 1528 in 
Paria. In 1534. with 
HI I companiona (Francis 
Xavier, Jac. Uinez, PeL 
Lefevre, etc,), be took the 
three monaatic vowe and 
a fourth of aleolnie obedi- 
ence to the Pope. 
d. 1568 : Lainei, A 1684. 


** To ad vance the interaats 

of tha Roman Oatholio 


1556-60.— iS^fiaryiA I PfeflUngar, 
1655, Propoi^dslibero arbitrio 
(in Melaiichthon’a synergiatie 
sense); againat him, Aiiisilorf 
{\l>bS,Coi\futiUio); and Fladna. 

1500.— Diaimtation at Weimar 
between Marius and Btrigel. 
flacinat Original Sia la *7 the 
anbatance of man. The Lu- 
theran doctrine overromea 
Ueahnaiiia i do stm asirUna, 


1527-40, and renewed 1668.— 
Anlmtentani John Agricola, 
b. 1492, at Bisleben ; A 1688, 
Court preacher at Berlin ; 1527. 
Bgainai Melanchthon ; and 
1537, againat Luther. Contri- 
tion is taught not by the Iaw 
bnt by the Gospel. Recants 
1540. From 15.56 controversy 
aliont ** Tertiua nana legla.** | 


1687 .— fhwpfe-OWefiiiifi Melan- 
chthon'a admisaiona to Cal- 
fiaiata In doatilnea of Lord’s 
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Oootenpoiiiy If ntii 


UthiiBB Obanhi 


Rf formed Ohonh. 


l541-M.-Dnko Mm- 
riceofSazoDY; made 
Elector, 1640. 


I641.-April 27-M ay 22. Conferenoe 
at Regenabnrg (Conurlni, Melan- 
chthon, Bucer, Eck)i Tranaubitan- 
tiation the difficulty. 


Elector, 1640. 

1641.— Diet at Regena- 
bnrg; Bnliman con- 
qaeratheHaDgarlana. 


1642-d4.— Fonrth war 164Z— Nicolai t. Amadorf Biahop 


of Gharlea v. with ofNaumbnrg. 

Francia I.; Peace of 
CreapL 

1648. — Reformation in the Arch- 

1642.— Diet at Speier ; biahopiic of Koln ; Herman ?. 
union againat the Wied, the archbiahop, adviaed by 
Turk. Bucer and Melancbtnon ; excom- 

municated, 1640 ; abdicatea, 1647 ; 
d. 1662. 

1644.— Diet at Speier ; recognition of the Proteatanta ; peace 
ail round till a Genend CounoiL 

1646.— R</brmafto WUUnbergentii, 

1640.— Second Raligloui Conference at Regenabnrg ; Fab. 18, 
Luther diea at Eialeben ; the Proteatanta do not appear at 
the Diet 

1640-47.— The Schmalkald War: June 19, league between 
Maurice and the Emperor ; July 20, decree againat John 
Fnderlok and Philip ; Oct 27, Maurice made Elector ; 
April 24, Battle of MUhlherg, John Frederick, priaoner : 
Philip lurrenderi at Halle; Emperor breoka faith, and 
keepa tha prlnoei in priaon. 


UMi MedutadM 
fotUg M Omm,— 
wonhip : pnyer and 
preaching. Organiaa* 
tlon:Preabyti]^.1642: 
—Jan.; Ordmiaiutt 
eDclUuutiquadirigliM 
de OnUve, Paatora, 
doctori,eldera.deaooni 
Church diacipllne. 


Refomation in FHuiet 
1669-08. 

Earlier: Frwnmi^ Hn- 
maniat, careleaa in 
religion, treated the 
Reformation m a poli- 
tician ; hia ilater Mar- 
garet, Qneenof Navarre 
(a. 1649), protected the 
Reformen; aevereper- 
iecution of French 
Proteatanta in apite of 
alliance with Grarman 
Proteitantprineea,and 
an invitation to Melan- 
chthon to lettle in 
France, 1686. 

Henry n. : Anthony of 
Navarre, and hia wifia 
Joan d'Albret, at the 
head of the Proteatanta 
in Franca. 


1647-09. -Henry n. 1648.-May 16, Augabnrg Interim 1669. -May 20-29, Firat 

of France: arouae, retaina Roman Catholic hier- Reformed Synod at 

Catherine ae Medici, archy, ceremoniei. feuta and Paria. aaaembled by a 

d. 1680. faata ; marriage of clergy and Pariaian paator, An- 

I Lord'a Supper luO vfmoiie per- thonyGhandieo;Conf. 

mitted. Oalliea. 
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Hit follower!, Men- 
DODBitei, tolerated in 
1572 bT William of 
Onnge in the Nether- 
landi ; alao found in 
Emden, Hambuiv, 
Danzig, Elbing, in 
the Palatinate, and 
in Moravia; moder 
ated the original 
Anabaptiatipirit; re- 
jected all dopiatic; 
forbade oatha and 
war ; appealed to the 
letter oi^riptnre. 


Roman Oithetto Ohureh. 


Proteatantlbeoloij. 


Hierarohy ag^t Proteat- 
antiam within and with- 
out the Romlah Church.” 

Xavier'a uiiaMon work 
in Eaat Aaia. 

Boolet j'a Morala : caau> 
iatrj. 

Ita dogmatio: auperati- 
tion lyatematiied. 


1542. -Cardinal Caraffa ad- 
viaea the reoonatruetion of 
the Inquiaitton to cruah 
Proteataotiam in Italy. 


1545. — Oottneil Tmt 
opened iPintperiod, Mar. 
11, at Trent; April 
21, 1547-Sept. 18, 1549, 
atBologna. Second Mriod, 
MayU551-April28,1552, 
at Third period. 

Jan. 18, 1562-Dec. 4, 1568 
(25 Beaaiona). Roraaniat 
doctrinal teaching oon- 


al teaching i 
andpetriSed. 


Supper, Chriatology, and PM- 
dealiuation. 

From theae oontrovenlaa a 
need for concord in the Lu- 
theran Chun'h ; hence varioua 
foima of couooni, out of all 
which came the Fomtda Cm- 
oordim. 

(1) Swabian Coneord of Jao. 
Andreaa (fVom 1562 
Prof, at Tubingen, d. 
1500) lnJ574; 1575. 
Swabian Concord of 
MartlnChemniU;1576. 
Maulbronn Formnlaor 
Luou Oaiiader. 


[an Convention with 

le Tbrpnn Ikok, 


Thence 1577, FormU Cbii- 
oordio. 


ThipriMiptdMhfrm 
Thsiogians* 


Moftin CkmfiUii 1554-d. 15M, 
Superintendent In Brnnawick ; 
Utaamnh UvndUi TVid. ; 166fr- 
IZ, M TlmUigioL 


MnSikm FUeiuii 5. ISU, at 
Albona In Illyria; 1545, at 
Wlttenl>eiw ; 1548, at Magd^ 
bun: 1557-61, at Jana; A 


Wlttenl>eiw ; 1548, at Magd^ 
burg; 1557-61, at Jena; A 
at mnkforion'MaiBe, 1575, 
Maroh 11* 
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Oooinpoimiy Irtofeii I LntlMnn Ohnreh. Baformed Oborck. 


1647-68.— Edward Yi, 1648.— Leipzig Interim (Bfanrioe of 1661.— Sept : Religloiii 
of England : 6. 1687. Bazoiij and Melanohthon). Conference at Pousy ; 

Theodore Beia. 

1661. — Vehement dealre of the 
Emperor that the Proteatanta 1662.— Jan.: Proteatanta 
ahould anbmit to the Connoil of gain right to worship 
Trent ; Secret League of Maurice outalde the towna ; 
of Sazony with Henry n. of Francis of Onlse mas- 
Vhmce. sacras Protestant con- 

gregation at Vaaay. 

1668-58. — (Bloody) Oot: Wiirtembnrg ambassadors, 

Mary of England. and Jan. 1662, Suon ambassa- 
dors at Trent 


1664.-JulyO,Bfaarlee 
slain in battle near 
SieTershausen, 
against Albert, Mar- 


Branden- 


minand beaten 


S r the Turks in 
ungary. 


166&-98.— PhlUp n. of 
Spain. 

1666-64. — JMmoful 
i., Ea^Mror. 


1668-1608.— Eliiabetb 
of England. 


1669-60. — Franeb n. 
of Franoa (married 
Mary of Sootland). 

1660-74.-<niarlea n. 
of Franca^ 


1662-68. — Hngnenqtwar. 

1662.— Mar. 2(K Maurice breaks Anthony of Navarrec^.; 

loose ; May 19, seizes Ehrenberg Francis of Guise shot 
Castle ana Ehrenberg Pass, the before Orleans, 
keys of the Tyrol ; tne Council 
breaks up: Treaty of 

Passan : John F^erick and 
PhlUp^ 

1667-68 and 1669-70- 
Hugnenot wars. 

1666.— Sept. 26 : Rdiaiovs Ptam 
Augtbt^ ; the Lutheran Church 

(Augs. Confes.) has the same lesal 1672. — Aug. 24, Paris 
rights as the Roman Catholic : massacre on ere of St 

Oi^us regio efui religio ; the As- Bartholomew ; Collgny 

mvatum ud ui atiieum ; the Re- and 20,000 Huguenots 

formed Church not recognised. murdef^. 

1674-76.— Huguenot war; 

1668. — Disputes between old Luther- Holy League of the 

ana (Onesiolutherani) and Me- Guises, 

lanohthon’s followers. 

1588.— Henry and Louis 

1560. — Death of Melanchthon, of Guise slain. 

April 19. 

1686-91.— Cry pto-Calrinlst troubles 
in Electoral Saxony ; suppression 1689.— Henry m. mur- 
ofCalrinism; exeeuttonofKreUs, dered by a League 

160L fanatic, J. dement 

Aug. 1. 
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ABglitt&Ohinlt 


England, 1647-1600, 
nnder Henry vm.: 
John Frith, William 
TindaL 


1684.-Aot of Pu-lia- 
ment about Roval 
•upremacT ; the King 
'<&e only raprema 
head on earth of the 
Ghnrch of England " ; 
at the head of the 
Evangelical party, 
Thomai Granmer 


[1633, Arohbiahop of 
Canterbury! and 
Thomaa Cromwell ; 
Translation of the 


Bible, 1638. 


1639.-Ju1t 28, Tran- 
substantiation ; re* 
fusal of cup to the 
laity; celibacy of the 
clergy; Massee for 
ine dead; aunonlar 
oonfeaalon. 

The Reformation of 
Henry YUi. the act of 
the ftng, and meant 
only revolt from the 
medieval system, 
with the King in the 
place of the Pope, 


EoBsaa Oathotte Ohnieh. 


1664.— PfVsnio FM Tri^ 
dmtinuB: 16lM, GbMii- 
flani RomMut (Leonaido 
Marini, Egldio Foeoararl, 
Mmio 0^). 

1648.— Philip Nerl founds 
theOrato^. 


PvetssiaBtThsekiy. 


CafofopM fsifiMi VmUtHi, 
1666; Abofsfi. Bid. fir 
nd . . . If udiosof d moi mm 
in «irfo Magddwrgiea (the 
MagdebargCeDtnries), 18 vols., 
1660-74; OMi Bse., 
1667 ; woua O omam d mi i in 
N.T., 1670, eta. 


1660-64.-Jnlliia m. (del 
Monte). 

1661. — Foundation of Jesuit 
Collegium Romanum. 

1662. — Foundation of Col- 
legium Qermanicum. 

165iH60.-Paul tv. (Caraffa) 
protests against the Peace 
of Augibnig ; Inauisition. 


l&69-66.-Pius IT. (Medici) 
rules under the influence 
of bis nephew Cardinal 
Charles Borromeo, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, d. 168i 

1664.-/ndeaB Ubnnm pro- 
hiibiUmm. 

1666-72.-Piua T., a lealons 
Dominican. 


1667.— Bull of eicommnnl- 
cation against 70 Augiis* 
tinian propositions of 
Michael KdiTfri. 1689), 
Chancellor of University 


of Louvain. 


Jdm Oorkardt I. 1681, at 
Qusdllnbnrg ; 1606, Superin- 
tendent at Heldburt; 1616, 
General Bnpeiintendent at 
Coburg; 161M. 1637, Prof, 
at Jena. Lod Tlmtogiei,\t\(^ 
26; Modii,aac.,do. 


Letmkaird HvUir t 1606-d. 1616, 
Prof, at Wittenben; Csm- 
Mndtum Loo, TkeoL 1610 ; 
Lod Oommmk IMcf ., 1010. 


Thi eoi^fkutand wrifingi (jjf 
Rtfomd Ckwroh mimooUp 
noogoM. 

OttHekimut udidm 
fonni; 1641, Fitnch; 1646, 
Utin ; Galvia. 


Qmtintio in « laerjmsn- 
fana piinuffonMi Tigw, 
Bicd4i.dJtk.0ildM. 


iMhUw of th. 
Church of England ; 
no relation to the 
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Oontamponiy BrenU. 


160O-78.-MU7, Queen 
of Sooti : ezecnted 
1587. 

1664-76. - Maximi- 
Uan II., Emptfct, 

1574-80. — Heniy m. 
of France. 

1576-1612. 

I I., Bmpxnr, 

1688-1648.— Ohrletlan 
IV., King of Den- 
mark. 

1589-1610. — Henry iv. 
of France ; became 
Roman Catholic, 
1698: murdered by 
Ravalllao, 1610, Haj 


1508-1621.— PhUipm. 
of Spain. 


lAtheian Ohnich. 


TIu LiOKtrax Ohmek lote$ 

(a) The Roman Catholic Chnnh. 

1668.— Bavaria. 

1678.— The Anetrian Duchy (Ru- 
dolph n.). 

1684.— The Biehoprlca ofWiinburg, 
Bambeig, Salzburg, Hildeaheim, 
etc. 

1604.— Stelermark, Carinthia (Fer- 
dinand 11.). 

1607. — Donauwerth. 


(6) The Reformed Church. 

1660.— The Palatinate J 1563, Hei- 
delberg Catechiem (Reformed 
under Frederick in. ; Lutheran 
under Louie vi., 1676-83; Re- 
formed under FrMerickiv., 1688- 
1610.) 

1668.— Bremen. 

1606. — Anhalt (John George, 1687- 
1603); repeal of Coneiet Syst. 
and Lutheran Catechism; 1697- 
1628, Calvinist Aiiicl^ 


Befonned Church. 


1608.— Hanfy if. 6e. 
eames a Jtaman Oi. 
tholie. 

1698. —Edict or Nahtis: 
liberty of conscience; 
right of public wor- 
ship; fbll oivU privi- 
leges; cities given to 
the Huguenots ss 
pledges. 


1620-28.— Huguenot re- 
volts. 

1620. — La Rochelle tahea 

Edict of Nismea. 
BeeUiiatiieal rights 
guaranteed to the Hu- 
guenots. 
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AngUoan Gharoh. 


Boman OathoUo Church. 


ProtMlaiil Tbaology. 


Papae? ; no nlatloD 
to tne Reformed 
Chnrchea. 

1547.— Under Lord Pro- 
tector Somerset; Peter 
Martyr Vermigli (b. 
1500, at Florence ; 
1542, in Btraebarg; 
d. 1602, in Znrich) 
and Bernard Oohino 
{h, 1487) brought to 
Oxford; Martin Bucer 
and Paul Fagiui, to 
Cambridge. 


The Book of Hom- 
ilies. 


1670.— Romanum, 

1672-86. — Gregory xiii.: 
congratulatory letttT to 
Charles ix. about Mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew ; 
Tt Deum at Rome in 
honour of erent 

1682.— Reform of Calendar. 

1582-1610.— Jesuit missions 
in China. 


1586-90.-8ixtua t. : VaU- 
can Library. 

1688. — Baronins' RceL An- 
notes. 


The Heidelberg Cnteoh- 

ism : IfiO^, Written at ^e sug- 
Ration of Freilerick ill. of the 
ralatinate by Zachary Urslnus 
(from 1661 Prof, at Hridel- 
iverg ; d, 1583) and Cupar 
Olevianus (Prof, at Heidel- 
berg ; d. 1687). I 

Cot{fessio HelveHea Posteriori 
1566, sent by Bulliiiger to 
Frederick 111. of the Palatinate. 


The Tkereu ^ 

/kfrt : 1610, recognissd in the ! 
Netherlands, Switierland, the 
Palatinate, and in 1620 in 
France ; not univanally recog- 
nised. 


1548.-The Book of 
Common Prayer ; re- 
vised, 1652. 


1500.— Infallible ediUon of 
the Vulgate. 

1602-1606.— Clement vn. 


1692.— New edition of Vul- 
gate (declared to be the 
edition of Sixtus v.). 
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Lotheran Ohnioh. 


The Lotheran Chnrch loaaa to the 
Reformed Chnidb— 

1606.— Hesse-Caaselrefonned, under 
Landgrare Manrioe (1692-1627). 


1618. — Deo. 26, Brandenhnrg lo- 
formed under the Elector John 
Sigismnnd ; 1614, Ooe^eeeio Mar- 

CAMO. 


AnM-Trinitariams. 

i 

Miehad Servetuz from Aragra ; 1680, 
in Basel; 1631, DeTiinitatiz 
. mroribus ; 1534, in Lyons ; 1637, 
In Paris ; 1640, in Vienne ; 1668, 
Ohrietianizmi restitutio; burnt at 
Genera, 1553. 


rafonfiiMis Genidie, from Calabria ; 
beheaded at Bema, 1666. 


LaeKus Soaimiuet A 1626, at Siena ; 
1646, in Venloe ; 1647, trarela In 
Switierland, Gmmany, and Po- 
land ; A IW in Zorl^ 



1662.— 27b42Ar«clM. 


[1664.— Ckrdinal Re- 
ginald Pnle, Papal Le- 
gate; 1666-68,10^7 
penmtiona under 
Mary ; 1566, Mar. 21, 
Oranmar Imxnt at Oz- 
fonL] 


R^er ma Hon rtatond 
under Elizabeth* 

1669. — June : Aot of 
Unlformltj, Matthew 
Parker. A^biahop of 
Canteronry. 


Book of Common 
Prayer rerieed and re- 
etoi^ 


1662.— Jan. 28, 2^ 89 
ArtieUei Oalvfnlrtdoo- 
trineof Predestination ; 
Doctrine of Lord's Sap- 
per, CalTiniat. 


1667. — Parltana agdnet 
Uniformity. TParitaa- 
iem ; Reformation fkom 
within throngh iha 
Chordh oommonity; in 
England strict aeo^t- 
ance of the spirits 
priesthood of all be- 
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OHRONOLOOICAL SUMMAET 


Oontompomiy BrentSi 

Lutheran CQinrch. 

Anglican Church. 


Faustiie Soeinue: b. 1539, at Siena; 
1659, in Lyons ; 1662, in Zurich ; 
at Florence, tlien Basel, 1674-78 ; 
in Poland, 1679-98 ; d. 1604.— />s 
Jetu Chruto tervatore ; De Statu 
primi tuminu ante lapeum, 1678. 

lierers, and consequent 
objection to clerical 
▼estnients, oope, and 
■nrplice.] 

1670. — Thomas Cart- 
wright expelled from 
Cambridge. 

1 

1606. — Racovlaii Catechism. 

t 

1682.— Itobert Browne, 
chaplain to the Duke 
of Norfolk: no union 
between Church and 
State; each congrega- 
tion an independent 
church. From 1689 in 
England. 


{Tn he read parcUUl with the above eolumne.) 


Reformed Church. 

Protestant Theology. 

Scotland. 

The Netherlande, 

Caepar Snicer^ Professor in 
Zurich ; d. 1684 ; Thesaurus 

1680. — Government by 

1679. — Jan. 23, Utrecht 

EccUsiaetxcuM. 

Presbyteries. 

Union of Northern l*ro- 
▼inces; July 26. Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

1684 -^uly 10, William of 
Orange murdered; Maurice 
of Orange succeeds. 

Foundation of Universities— 
Leyden, 1676 ; Pnmecker, 
1686 ; Groningen, 1612 ; 
Utrecht, 1638; Harder- 

J. Dallceue, Prof, at Sanmnr, if. 
at Paris, 1670 ; Tratti de Vem- 
pUAdeeS. tkree, 1632. 

1 

1 wyk, 1648. 1 
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INDEX 


Abbom, deotion of, 24. 

AlMolntiim, popal, 14, 266. 

Acta Augakamot 288. 

Addrui ic ths Nobility qftki Oorman 
Naiian, 141, 148, 242/., 267. 

Adelmum, Bemud, nemed in the 
flnt Boll agoinit Luther, 249 end n. 

Adrintio, the, the boundeij between 
Ohiietiui uid Moelem, 19. 

JBneu Sylrioe, on the wealth of 
German bnighers, 86. 

Africa, North, 18; 86. 

Against the oaterabU Bull of Anti- 
ckriat, 249. 

Agaiind the thiocing, mardoring 
hordec qf Foatanit, 88A 

Agrioola, John, 890. 

Agrioola, Bndoljdi, 68. 

Amoola, Stephan, 868. 

Aushili, proToat-marabal of the 
Swabian Leagne, mnrdera Lutheran 


Daetore. 840. 

D’AU^eter, 199/., 264. 

Alber, Matthew, 810, 891. 

Aleander, Jerome (Roman nnnolo), — 
on the deTotion of Oermanj to 
Rome, 116 ; at the Diet of Worme, 
281/.; hia education, 262; hie 
lettere to Rome, 262/. ; hie eeti- 
mate of Ohulee T., 268 ; hia t^ 
at the Diet of Wonna, 268 ; hia 
addreaa to the Diet, 270; drafted 
the Ban againat Luther, 298 ; 269, 
26711., 269, 271, 276/., 279, 282, 
288 and Ik, 286, 288, 291 fk, 293, 


296, 886. , ^ , 

Alexander of Halea on Indnlgenoaa, 
219, 221/ 

Alperabaoh, Petreina, 66. 

Alatedt, 880. 

Altenberg, 81 A 

Amadori^ Nioholaa^ 211 ik, 276, 817. 


AnaUptiata, 889, 866; and Homan, 
iata, 166. 

Andrea, LanrentInA 422, 484. 

Angelico, Fra, 49. 

Anhalt, Prince of, 846, 868, 878. 

Anjou, proTinoe of, 28. 

Anna, saint, **the Grandmother,** 
cult of, 186/, 188. 

Annaberft town of, Indnlginee-eeUef 
at, 218; 

Annaiot, 12, 17. 24/., 846, 821. 

Anne of Beai^en, 28. 

Anulm of Lucoa, 8. 

Anthonj, Duke of Lorraine, 884, 

888 . 

Anti-Hapebnig feeling in Oennanj, 
860, 870, 874, 876. 

Apologg/or tkt Amgtbmrg Oof/micn, 
TK$, 867. 

ApeotUd Crssd, 866, 468, 484. 

Apoatolio Snocemlon, 40A 

Aqninaa. See TKomao. 

Aragon, 27. 

Arwjropooloo, John, 48, 6A 

ArStotie, a foreninner of Chriat 66 ; 
influence on mediaral thinking, 
449; dialiked bj the Hnmanieti^ 
67 ; dialiked hj Lother, 806, 469. 

Armatrong, Bdward, qootal, 264 ik 

Art. German, and po|WU life, 62. 

Arthur, Prince of Wuea, 81. 

AHiclu: Me TWt^ 881/, 886, 
887 ; Me Marbnrg, 868, 8M ; Me 
Swabaeh, 869, 867 ; Me S Ama i - 
hold, 874, 467 a., 468; Me Bom, 
47& 

Artiaan life, 80/.; artiitn oapitallaCi 
in England, 21. 

Artbte, German, and the Betbrma- 
tion, 807 ; belonged to the bnighar 
claaa, 86. 

ArMifo,d$. 
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IHDEZ 


AfU Minor, 18. 

An, Ftad 128. 

Aftrologiftf In the bcNrinnlng of the 
■izteenth ocntniy, 120. 

Athenaihif and Lutlior, 488, 470, 471 
and n., 478. 

AUHUoh, ^e dooirino o( 201, 210, 
222/.; taught by John of Palz, an 
Augnatlnian Bramito theologian, 
188, 100, 201. 

Angahnrg, dty of, 284, 820, 822, 868, 
801 ; the Hmnaniat e<rie2i of, 80/. ; 
the Butkrtn in, 162. See DiiL 

Augtbwrg (kmftnAtm {Aug%ulama), 
147/., 868, 866/., 806. 800, 408. 

AugiSurg Initrim, 266, 800/. 

Aitgtibwrf Seiigioui Peace, 806/. ; in- 
temanonal oonaeqnenoea of, SOSn. 

Angnatine, the papal claim to nnl- 
Tenal raprom^ and, 8 ; inflaenoe 
on medisTal theology, 440; dia- 
liked hj the Hnmaniata, 167, 186 ; 
hia inflaenoe on Lather, 208, 207, 
211, 488, 486. 

Aaffoatinian Eremitea, 187/., 146; 
their theology not Aagaatine'a, 
188, 100/., 2^ ; their chapter at 
Heidelberg. 280; moot of them 
aooept Lather'a teaching, 806. 

Aogaatoa, Elector of Saxony, 806. 

Arison, the Popea at, 6. 


Batghmdam OaptMiiy vf tks Okwrdi, 
241/., 26611., 282 n., 806. 

Bo^Cha, againat Lother, 207/. See 
fronna, miet ef, 

Barclay, Alexander, the Skip ^ Foote, 
17 n. 

Baael, dty oC 810 ; Ooandl oi; a 
Cowoeilom 

Batha in the Middle Agea aerred aa a 
lifa-eohod for artiata, 88. 

BaaonmeUtor, the, 02. 

Bai^ the Dnkea of; 810, 826, 870, 

Bebel, Heinrioh, 67. 

Beer, Einbeoker, 277 «., 208. 

Beggara, eooleeiaatioal, 142. 

Begging, a Ohriatian xirtae, 142. 

Bc^beo and Begnine-honaea, 116, 


Beham, Hana Sebaldna, artiat, 62. 
Behefm, Hana, sappooed to haTe 
abdaoted Lather, U6. 

Belgrade, 10. 

Bernard of Olairraox, 126, 206, 200, 
483 and %. 

Bemarion, Oardinal, 48/. 

Bible, trimalationa of the, into the 


Tomaoalar, 140/., 174, 887, 402. 
BoaSoHptmre. 

Biblia iVnipamm, 117. 

Biel, Gabriel, 66, 106, 100. 

Bigmy of Philip of Heaae, 880/. 

Biahop^ modea of eleoting, 8, 24. 

Black Death, the, in England, 20, 
440. 

Boooaooio, 47. 

Bdhm, Hana, and the aooialiat rerolta, 
00/., 186. 

Bologna, UniTeraity of, 64 ; a great 
Law School, 2; oity of, 860. 

Bonaventora on Indal^ncea, 221, 
224. 

Bonzio, Cardinal, 2. 

Booka in the German langaage loo 
to the Reformation, 800. 

Bosnia, 10. 

Boarm Conoordat ot 11. 

Brand, Sebaatian, anthor of Nlairrei^ 
odiiff, onoted, 17 ; on nsary, 84 ; 
on the Niklashaoaen ^grima, 102 ; 
on the diflnaion of Sonptnre, 161 a. ; 
62, 68, 118. 

Brandenbnrg, the Elector of, Joaohim 
L (1400-1686), 841 ; Joaohim IL 
(1686-1671), Fai old Intorim, 877, 
888, 806, 806 ; Margrave of, George, 
826, 846, 862, 878 ; Margrave 
of Brandenbarg-Culmbaoh, ^bert 
Aldbiadea, 888, 808 ; Albert of 
(brother of Joachim I.), Archbiahop 
of Mains, aee Jfatna; Albert of 
(brother of Maigrave Oeom), aeo- 
alariaea hia principality, beoomea 
Dake of Eaat Proasia and a Pro- 
teetant, 826 ; provinoe of, peaaanta 
die of atarvation. 111 ; aeonlar 
administration of the Chnroh in 
fifteenth oentary, 140. 

Break, Johan, Biahop of Linkoeping, 


Braunfella, Otto, 806. 

Bremen, an episoopal State, 81, 820, 

Breni, John, 868, 801, 802. 

Breslan, tke dmdnti pa/raMm, 58, 
878. 

Brdkrm of tke Cowomon Lot, the, 
61/.; their relation to the praying 
drolea of the German Mysnoa, 164. 

Brethren, tko, mediaval evan^ioal 
nonoonformista, 160, 162/. ; dla- 
tribated devotional literatarsb 166 

Brethren SL AntkomM, 14 & 

BreO^ <fSL JameeiJaooko-Br^ier), 

Brian^n, John. 806. 



iht fint Ball tgainft Lnth«r, 247/. : 
Dt^ JtMMMMftfllg tilt Moonid Boll 
•gaiatt Lather, 267 «. 

B^tmdMkyk ths, pMMot rii- 

ion under, 110 ; the banoer, 

103, 106 ; the watohword of rerolt, 
206. 

Barohaid, John, 16. 

BafynrweM, Dot eArittliehe, 360. 

Burgmeier, Hone, artiat, 67. 

Baigundj^ the distriot of, 21 ; the 
Duke oi, IN CharUi tAs BoU, 

Barkhaidt, George, of Spelt See 
SpoloHniuMm 

Boming the Pope'e Boll, 261. 

Burning heretlca, 2461 heratical 
book% 269, 264, 299. 

Buacb, Hermann too, 62, 67. 

Batibnh, Johann (a wandering 
atndent), 66. 

Ca d an, peaoe oi; 877, 879. 

GiOetaii, Thomaa de Vio, Gardinal, 
232. 247, 262, 803. 

Oalabria, Greek mken in, 46. 

Galrin, John, and St Anna, 186 ; and 
Dean Colet 166; and the Auge- 
barg Gonfeadon, 866 ; on the doc- 
trine of Son ptora, 462, 466, 467a.; 
tk§ impious mpstsriss sf Coloin, 
898«. ; 476, 476. 

Loienao^ papal nonoio, 
184, 822, 861, 370. 

Oanon Law, baaed on the Dse r oin m 
of Oratiaa, 2. 


crowned at Aarhen, 262 ; held hia 
Orat Diet at Wormo, 262/. ; the 
real antagoniat of Luther, 264 ; a 
good thild, 268 ; hia oonfeoaion of 
^ith, 264/., 293 /. ; hia eonoep- 
tion of the Church, 266 ; differ- 
enoea between himaelf and the 
Diet about Lather, 267 270/.. 
272, 276jf. ; aaka for ilnther'a 
mdmoation, 293 ; ragrete that 
he did not bora lather, 296 ; hie 
. TiewB of the religiooa qneation in 
German j, 860 , 869 ; at the Diet of 
Augibarg ( 1630 ), 869 /. ; reeolrea 
to cruah the Refoimation bj forae, 
860 ; 6nda it difflonlt to do eo, 
870 ; hia idea of a true reforma- 
tion, 876 ; eonquera the Duke ef 
CleToe, 882; maker peMW with 
Franee, 868; foiuee the Pope to 
oonroke a Ooindl, 868; deihati 
the German fVotakanti^ MS/.; 
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hlf rdlgloBi oompromlM, the ieed, 400 #. ; datlee belongfaig te 

' AufAwrg JmUHm, 800 ; foroed to the GhnetUn fellowship, 401 ; 

flee from Germeny, 808 ; ebdioetes, sttempted organiastioiis bm ore the 
806. Pessants* War, iOlf . ; Saxon Viaita- 

Oharlea yi. of France, 22. tioni, 406/. ; Oanridorial Ooy/rt$, 

Oharlea Tn. of France, 22. 410, 412, 418, 416 ; ecoleaiastieal 

Oharles Tin. of France, 26. eirdet, 411 ; SuperinUmdefUt, 404, 

Oharlai the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 411 ; Synodic 418. 

28, 87, 08/., 100. CVvfros Dei of Auguatine, 2/ 

Okem-hmnUn, 148/., 802. Claims of the MeaiBTsl Papai^, If. 

Ohiersgati, Fnnosaoo, Papal Nnnoio, Clergy and laity, 248, 448/. 

821. CleTea, Duke oi, 882. 

Chbiit, thb Pbbsov ot, Luther Coburg, Luther at, 860. 
adopted the doctrinal definitions Goohlnua, Johannes, R.C. theologian 
of file old Catholic Church, 468, (tlfifio), 186, 868. 

470, 472/ ; did not like the ter- Colet, John, Dean of St Paul’s, 22, 
minology, 471 ; the two Natures 163/. ; travels in Italy, 164 ; 

in, 474 ; Luther put new meaning lectures at Oxford on St Paul's 

into the old definitions, 472, 474 ; Epistl^ 164, 200 ; rejected the 

with theBeformers, Christ fills the allegorioal interpretation of Scrip- 

whole sphere of God, 460, 472/., tore, 166 ; sermon before Convoca- 

478,480; He is the enfy Mediator, tion, 166/.; his idea of a true 

476; He is the efficacy and the reformation, 166; dislike to the 

virtue in the sacraments, 478 ; Soholastio Theology, 167 ; studies 

His divinity to be reached from Dionysius the Areopagit^ 160: 

His work, 476 ; a part of the re- his views on the priesthood and 

ligions experience, 474/., 478. the sacraments, 170/. 

Chiutian ii.. King of Denmark, 418. Collin, Rudolph (at the Marbnrg 
Christian ill.. King of Denmark, 420. Colloquy), 868. 

Christendom, smml extent at the Cologne, the city of, its churches 
time of the Reformation, 18/. and ecclesiastical buildings, 116 ; 

Ohristimiity, the sum of, 480 ; how Luther's books burnt at, 260. 

to express it 481. Columbus, Christopher, 86. 

Christopher of Utenheim, Bishop of Concord, the Wittenberg, 877. 

Basel, 267. Concordats, 11, 24. 

Ohryaoloras, Manuel, 47. Concubinage of priests, 246. 

Ohuboh ot Chbist, doctrine of ( he . Confession, auricular, 218, 220. 
a double fellowship, 480; three CcrfeatUme of the Reformation, 
oonoeptlons of, in the mediaval Confessio Augustana (1680) or 

Churfii, 481, 482 ; and priesthood Augsburg Confession, 864/., 486, 
with the sacraments, 482, cf. 467 n., 468, 476; adopted in Den- 

4U/. ; Luther’s difficulties in mark, 420 ; Confession Tetrapoli- 

eoncaiving a, 488 ; his final con- tana (1680), 868 ; Zurich Articles 

oeptton of, 484 ; both Yisiblo and (1628), 468 n. ; Scots Confession 

Invisible, 486; made Visible by (1660), 466, 468 n., 477^ 478, 480 ; 

the proclamation of the Word and First Helvetio Confession (1686), 

the manifestation of Faith, 486/. ; 467 a., 470 ; Geneva Confession 

minirtry in the, 486. (1686), 468 a. ; Second Helvetio 

Mediaval, 1/., 81. Confession (1662), 468 a., 477, 

The FcfJe Honm , 11, 104, 206, 470; French Confession (1680), 

286, 488. 468, 470 ; Belgio Confession (1661), 

Statso of the, 82/. 468 a.; Netherlands Confession 

A national German, 86 , 824. (1666), 477 ; the Instruction of 

Ghnnhea (bnUdings), innumerable in Bern (1682), 478 ; the Thirty-nine 

Germany, 116; foil of treasures. Articles (1668, 1671), 468a., 470; 

116. Formula Concordia, 426. 

Ohvbohbs, Luthbbah Tbbbx- CorfrcUemitiee. See Brotherhoode, 
TOBiaL, 848, 887 : prindpleo so- Oanridorial Conirte, mediaval, 412. 
osidiBg te whieh they were organ- Omeidariee in the Lutheran Ghnreh, 
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tiidr UfliiniBgi, 410 ; of WIttm- 
\m, 410-416. 

Oonacnidation, tho poUtioal idoa of 
the Renaimnoe, 10, 43. 

OoDiUnoe, the citj, 809, 846, 868 ; 
OoQDcil of. See Couneii, 

ConetaDtinople, 19. 

OautitMlumes Jbkamnima, 9. 

OoBtiniii^of the religious life during 
the Reformation period, 122. 

OaiUriiio, 201, 222/ 

Copemicua, 42. 

Cordui, Curiciua, Humanist, 256. 

Carjnu ChruH FrvUMtioHt, 119, 362. 

Cotta, Frau, 196, 427. 

Council, a Gbnxral, the seat of 
authority in the Church, 266 ; | 
demand^, 342 ; Charles y. resoWea 
upon a, 872, 388 ; of Basel, 6, 23, 
140f 254, 259 ; of ConnUnoe, 86, 
140, 226, 254. 259. 268. 290 { of 
Trent, 148, 225. 383. 466. 

ConnoU. a German, 821, 323/., 879. 

Cradle hymn, a, 121. 

Cranach, Lucas, 68, 808, 869. 

Cromwell, Thomas, 874. 

Orotua Rubeanus (Johann Jaeger of 
Domheim), a Humanist, 66, 76, 
265. 

Cvju4 regie ejuM rtligiOt 897. 

Cupj the, for the laity, 848, 487. 

Cana, the Roman, the universal 
court of ecclesiastical appeal, 14/ ; 
sale of offices In, 16 ; counted on 
the devotion of the Germans, 115; 
246, 255, 265/, 821. 832 n. 

Cnsanns, Cardinal Nicholas, 57 / 

Cuspinian of Vienna, Luther writes 
to him from Worms, 288. 

Dalmatia, 19. 

Dante and the Renaissance, 47. 

Dantzig, chnrches in, 116. 

DeentaU, forged, 2 ; Luther studies 
the, 285. 

Deerdum of Qratian, 2, 44 

Denmark, Reformation In, 388, 418, 
420. 

Densdedit, a canonist, 2. 

DenaUAe Thedogie, 166. 

Deventer, the school at, 61, 64. 

Devotional literature circulated by 
the Brethren, 155. 

Diet, the feudal Council of the 
German Empire, of Worms (1521), 
262/., 267, 278. 284/., 296/, 
804, 841 ; of Ndmberg (1522-23), 
821, 408 ; of Speyer (1524), 824, 
408 ; of Angsborg 0^26), 841 ; of 


Speyer 0826). 841, 896. 401, 404, 
416; of S|ieyer (1629), 846, 896 s 
of Augsburg (1680), 860. 868/ : 
of Nllmben (1682), 874/; of 
Aagsbnrg(l666), 896/ 

Dionysius the Areopagito, 169. 

Diepeneatiane, fees for, 18, 882 n. 

Disputations, university, 811/ 

Dominii'an Order, 70, 187. 806, 821. 

Dominicans demand the aestruotioB 
of Hebrew literature, 70/ 

Donation Condaniinef 49. 

Dormi eeenre, 117. 

Drinpnberg. Ludwig. 62. 

Drinking habits of the Oennans. 
87/. 

Dunkeld, disputed snoeeaslon In the 
See of, 10. 

Durer, Albert, 81. 62, 68,' 88, 90; 
apiwals to Kiasmus, 188; on 
Luther's pi^ty, 191 ; his sdmira- 
tion for Luther, 256; grief at 
report of Luther's death, 296. 

Bberlin of Guntberg, John, oon- 
troversial writer, 804 f., 810. 

Rl>ernb4*rg, the. castle of Franols v 
Sickingen, 262, 273. 

Eccius dftiofaiue, 249 n, 

Bek, Johu, Official of the ArohMshop 
of Trier, 278, 280, 281, 288, 38L 
290. 

Bek, John Mayr of, professor a| 
Ingolstadt, 235/, 247, 808, 868. 

Bronornic changes at the close of the 
Middlo Ages, 48, 80/, 108/ 

Egypt, 18. 

Khrenl^rg. the Pass of, 898. 

Risenai’h, 198, 198. 

Kisleben, 198, 885. 

Blectors, the German, 86, 270; 
ancustomerl to exercise the Jn§ 
episeopaU. 140. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, Om, 
808 a. 

Elizabeth, St., 195, 198. 

Klsass and the Peasants' War, 884, 

888 . 

Emmerich, school at, 62. 

Emser, Jerome, 185, 887. 

Emperor, the Vicar of God, 81. 

Empire, German, elective, 86; al> 
tempts to frame a Common 
Council {Reiehirregimeni), 88/ ; 
eztent of the, 86. 

England, ooniolidation of, onder tbo 
Tador% 7, 20. 

Eoban of Hemo (HeUns Bohn— 
Hemiie). 66. 266. 
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Epiaoopate wtikmed bjthe PkpMjt Ferdinand of Anitrlai 278, 81f, 838 
uT 842. 860, 804. 

EpiMm oOfcnforiMi vi/ronm, 67, FeotiTale, Ohnrdh, 110/., 141, 846. 


'73/., 74. Feodaliim in SngUnd, 30. 

Snumiei, 365. Kw the, 19/. 

Emmai^ 63, 67, 71, 74, 166, 164, FiTa powete of Italy, 81/. 
171, 366n., 378, 388, 209; a Florano^ 83/. 
typioal Christian Humanist, 172 ; Florentins Badewynsohn, 61a 


^ieal Christian Humanist, 172 ; Florentins juaewynsonn, oia 

Adt to England, 172, 177 ; his Folk-so^ of Germany, 67, 00, 04, 

oonoeption of a reformation, 172/. ; 00, 100. 

his Okridian PMloiophy, 178; Fbiiiaeo rsdssdti at YenloOb 88. 

desire for the Soriptures in the Foreet law% sererify of, 108. 


Temsonlsr, 174 ; AneU SoeraUM, Forgeriee, papal, 2, 286. 
ora pro fio6if, 176, 268 ; dislike France, 7, 18, 10, 20, 22/., 81 ; not 
to Augustinian theology, 167, 186 ; a compact nation, 25 ; trade in, 26. 
writingB in aid of ue Beforma- Francis of Auisi, 126, 142, 168, 208, 


488, 486. 

Francis i. of France, 26, 184, 806, 
of Luther, 186, 268, 801 I 842, 846. 

Erfurt, UniTersity of, 66, 64 ; its Frank, Sebastian, his ohroniole, 107. 


tioiL 170 i on saint worship, 180 ; 


foundation, 106 ; theology, 106. 
Ei/urt Tumuli, the, 806. 

Eric, King of Denmark, 417. 
Evangdioal Brotherhood, 820, 884. 


Frankfnrt*on-the*Main, 40, 87. 
Frederick, Elector of Saxony. See 
Saxony. 

Frederick iii., Emperor, 87. 


ioal life at the cloee of the 1 Frederick of S^eewig-Holslsln, 


ddle Ages, 124. 


King of Denmark, 419. 


Excommunication of princes and its Free Kbhles of Germany, 88. 


consequenees, 6 and'n., 398 n. Fmndsberg, General, 279. 

Exile at Arignon, papal, 6. Friendo Ood {OotU^reundo), 61, 

164. 

Fsgius, Paul, 891. Prigida opinio, 420. 

Faith, the religious faculfy which Frits, Joss, founder of the ifiMubehaA 
throws itself upon God, 420. 486, Le^e, 104, 186. 

488, 468 ; an aotiye and liying Froben, the Basel printer ; printed 


thing, 481 ; rests on the hutorio 
Christ, 446; good works are the 
sign of, 481 ; is the gift of God, 


eov ; aepenos on promiBe, | 

441, 460 ; enables ns to see the 


Luther's works, 266; prinM the 
copies of Luther's woru produced 
at the Diet of Worms, 281 n. 

Frosoher, M. Sebastian, at the Leip- 
zig Disputation, 237, 238. 


meaning of the hUtorio work of Fugger, the, family, 84, 861 ; in 
Christ, 446 ; what it lays hold of poaie^on of mines, 86. 
in remntanoe, 462 ; is personal Fulda, monastery of, 46, 76. 
trust m a personal SaTiour, 208. 

469 1 the oonoeptiops of Faith ana Gaismeyer, Michael, leader in the 
of Scripture dways ooirespond. Peasants’ War, 880. 

461 ; is needed to apprehend in- Galileo, 42. 
fallibility, 464, 466, 466 ; oreatee a Gasooi^e, George. 11. 


natural unity in Scripture, 466, Geiler of Keyamberg, 68, 60, 118, 


469 ; two kinds of, 429, 446; 184,810. 

medisTal oonoeption of, a frigida Geographical disooreries, 48, 84/. 

opinio, 429; is intelleotuid, 480, George of Trebuond, 47/. 

461 ; and reason in the Scholastic George, Duke of Saxony. See Aweay. 
Theology, 469. ^ Judifioattion, Germany, political condition at the 


Family mligion at the close of the cloee of the Middle Ai 


Famine years in Germany, 110/. 
FudmmJdopioU, 64, 90. 

Ferdinand of Aragon, 6, 6, 87, 80, 
80. 


cloee of the Middle Ages, 80; 
dirided condition and oesiie for 
unity, 86; attempts at unity, 
86/; oonnsetions with Italy, 60 ; 
de^tion to the BomanSeiL 116/. ; 
mnltitiide of soelssiestioal bnild* 
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lagi in, 115/. ; grinraaeM agunit 
Rom^ 2SS. 248. 245. 270. 288. 
821.842; diTidealototwoMparmto 
oampi. 888; a natioiial Chonh 
for. 824. 885 ; 821. 828/.. 870. 

Qmrnm, J«an. Lath«'a debt to. 200 
and n.. 254. 

Oildi in mediaTal towna. 48. 81. 

Ginooohino di Fiore. 47. 158. 

Olapion, Jean, oonfeeaor to Charlea T.. 
206n.. 278. 285. 

(Noan onUnona. 202. 

ODidtn Bom, tMo, 284. 20Ql 

Goalar. 874. 

OoMl, tK§ LittU, 185. 

Ootna. 858. 

OoiUrfrmtnde, 51, 164. 

Gottingen, 874. 

Gnacia Magna, 45. 

Gran in Hungary, 0. 

Granada, 27, 20. 

Gratian'a Deertlum, 2, 44. 

Gratina, Ortnin, 67. 

Oraubumd, tko, 05. 

Graaoa, 10. 

Greek, the knowledge of Greek In 
the Middle Agee, 46; ajwken in 
SioUj and Calabria, 46 ; printing 
preea in Paria, 26. 

Qreeka. learned, in Italy, 47. 

Gregory. See Popm. 

Gregory of Pa? ia. a canoniat, 2. 

Grimma, town in Rleotoral Saiony, 
201, 205, 816. 818. 

Grocyn. 22, 164. 

Groot, Gerard, 51. 

Qranbaoh, Argula, a learned Latheran 
ladT, 807. 

Gmniger, a Straaeburg pnbliaher, 
800. 

OwU and godlU BalUUoo, tho, 128 «. 

Gnelderland, 882. 

Gnataf Enceaon, King of Sweden. 
421 ; adopt! the Reformation, 422/. 

ffaingerUhto, 881 

Hall, a town in Swabia, 858, 801. 

Hambnifc 874. 

Emuoani Loaguo, 88 /. 

Hapebnrg; Honae o( 85, 87, 845. 
850, 860, 870, 876, 808. 

Hebrew, the etod? of. 68. 

Hebrew booka to be deatroyed, 60/. 

Hedio, Caapar, 858. 

Hegenan, donferenoe at, 870. 

Hegina. Aleaander, 52, 64. 

Heubronn, 547. 

Held, ChaneeDor, 870. 

Helding. Mkhnal, 800. 


Henriqne, Don, of Pbrtngal, 84. 
Henry IV. of Gaatile, 28. 

Henry vii., King of England, 20/. 
Henry Tin., King of ngland, 81/., 
26, 184, 824, 878, 888 ; on Luthe/i 
condemnation, 208 ; ordeie Ln* 
ther'a booka to be bnmt, 800. 
Henry. Duke of Saaony. 

I/ormamdad, lit, in Spain, 28/ 

' //orrodag, 410. 

HerMgoTina. 10. 

Ileeae, the dbtrict, 847. 886, 415. 
//iemrdtiea, mUdial ami iorrmirimt, 
160. 

Ifoe ut Cofpui Mium, 858. 
Hoehttiratten, Jacob, 70/ 
Hohenetaufen Em|>erora. the, 1. 
Holbein, liana, artiit, portrait of 
Kraamna, 177 ; A7, 62. . 

Holy daya, eoclaMiaatical. 141, 246, 
848. 

Holy Roman Empire, 81/ 

Hoiiiberg, .Synod at, 415. 

Eomooutiujif word not liked by 
Lutber, 471, 

Honiua, Cbriatopher, theory of the 
Lord'a Supper, 855. 

Uumaniata. the Clinatian, 158/. ; 
weakneeaof their poaition, 186/.. 
200 ; their Ideaa of a reformation, 
100 . 

Hiiroaniats in France, 26. 
lluroaniata, Oerman, 80, 57 | oalled 
Poeta or Oratora. 64; hatred of 
Aiiftotle, 57 ; Itand together to 
defend Rauohlin, 68 , 71/ ; aooietiea 
of, in German ritiea, 60/ ; write 
in praiae of St Anna, 186 ; in the 
Qarman onivaraitiaa. 68/. 106; 
relMoua aclectioiam amoiiL 65 ; 
with Luthar afUr the Lai png Dia- 
putatioD. 280. 254/ ; dialikad 

Auguatinian thaology, 825; how 
far reaponaibla for Paaaante' 
War. 828. 

Homania^ Italian, 28. 115; rala* 
tiona with SaTonarola, 160. 
Hundred Yeara* War, 22. 

Hnaaita propaganda, 08. 106, 288, 
’ 800. 825. 

Hntten, Ulrieh 58. 67. 267 
260, 278, 284 ; youth and adnca- 
tion, 75/ ; paaaion for German 
unltj, 76 ; admiration for Luther, 
77 ; at the Ebemberg; 262. 

Hyrani^ evangelical, in the Mediaval 
Chnreh, 121/.. 125; Reformation 
eolleetions of, 88L 402 ; In praim 
of tha Blaemd Yirgin, 185; of 
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St Anna, 186 ; of St XJnnla, 146 ; 
pUgiloMgo, 128, 182. 

ImagM in ehnrohei, 812. 

I mm aoi d a U CtmonMoi^ (hs, 186, 188. 
ImiMrialuiD, intelleotnal, 168. 

Mm §xpii/rgatori^ 186. 
IndfMjMlo, 122/. 

Indolgaioo, an, for the Niklaehauaen 
diapel, 100; for the ohnroh of All 
Saints at Wittenbeig, 180 ; for a 
bridge at Torgan, 260. 

Ittdnl^noe monej went to found 
Wittenberg Unfreraitj, 206 ; had 
the efleot of an endowment, 224 ; 
246, 260. 

Indulgenoe-aelleri, 218, 226. 
/ndtt^meat, help^ to create a oapi- 
taliat olaee, 83 ; fostered pilgrim- 

r , 128 : the theoiT and practice 
; earlier aDuses of, 210, 
228 ; did they give a remieeion of 
gwUt, 226 i 248, 806. 

Indnat^ and tnrie in France, 26 ; 
^ England, 21 ; in Germany, 

Inna^ok, 808. 

In^uUtion in Spain, 20/., 266, 

/nitniriioa, the, of Frederick of 
Sazony, 816. 

Mruriim of the Synod at Bern, 
478. 

indrudian drafted by the Saxon 
VisitorB, 410. 

Inanrreotiona, in Eimland, 20, 21 ; 

in France, 23 ; in Spain, 28, 80. 
InUrdid, 480/. 

Interest on money, 84. 

/aferim, Ou Aug$hwrg, 800/., the 
Ldndg^ 801 n. 

/ntenm, Fat Old, 806. 

Isabella of CaetUe, 6, 27 /. 

Isidorian (peendo-) Deoretale, 2. 
lany, 847. 

political condition of, 82/., 


JaaiU-BrQdn, 184. 

of Domheim, Johann (Crotni 
Knbeanna), 66, 76, 266. 

Jdk UpUmd, 802. 

Jamea it. of Sootland, 21. 

Jeiua the Jn^ not the Mediator. 
184. SeeCKriri. 

Je^ in Spain, 20 ; persecnted, 60 ; 
their literatnia to be deatroyed, 
70/. 

John, Kleotor of Saxony. SeeAusony. 


John Frederick, Elector of Saxony. 
See Saaoowy. 

Jonai^ Jnatne (Jodoona Koch of Nord- 
266, 278/, 276, 812, 886, 

Joaa Mti, leader in the Bnndaohuh 
League, 104, 186. 

Jvdkar Otorg, 207. 817. 

Jurisprudence of the Benaiasanoe, 44. 

Jnriata, French, of the Benaiiaanoe. 
26. 

JoM epimopaU, exercised by secnlar 
rulers in the fifteenth century, 
140/., 147, 412 ; lies in theChri^ 
tian magistracy, 401, 412, 418. 

JnsTiTiOATiOH BT Faith, a divine 
act and therefore continuous, 447 ; 
oorresponds to the absolution by 
the priest, 448; word used witn 
different meaninn, 448 ; meduBYal 
theory of, depends on initial grace, 
460; ia seen in the action of 
the aaoramenta, and especially in 
pcouLnoe, 460; Reformation doc- 
trine of, 447, 461 ; Chemnitz on 
the, 461 ; reformation and medi- 
Bval theories contrasted, 462. 

Justinian, Code of, 44 ; 890. 

Jilterbogk, 214. 

KalandB, the, 146. 

Eampen, Stephen, 806. 

Earben, Victor y., 70. 

KardhanM, 802. 

Eatharine of Aragon, 21. 

Kempton, Abbey lands of, 102, 108. 

Eeasler, Johann, of St Gallen, 317. 

ATntpAf C%rtri (Erasmus), 301. 

Enox, John, 849. 

Eoburgers, the, printers in Augs- 
burg, 161, 166. 


Lachmann, Johann, 810. 

Laoordaire on Protestant idea of 
Scripture, 467. 

Laity and clergy, 243, 448. 

Lambert, Francis, 887 ii., 416. 
Landsknechts, 40, 77, 106, 109, 
110 n. 

Latin, in the Middle Ages, 46, 61 ; 
hymns sung in school, 61, 68; 
Luther’s studies in, 197. 

Latin War, the, 66. 

League of the Publio Weal (France), 
28. 


League, the Sohmalkald, 878/., 

876, 880. 

League, the Swabian, 828. 830, 884, 

877. 
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Leagoii of Proteetanti In Germanj, 
826, 847, 860, 878. 

Latgues of Bomaniita in Germanj, 
824, 826, 841. 

Leorninff, the Now, 22, 78, 169, 
186 ; m Franco, 28 ; in Gormatij, 
60, 67, 87, 88; how mod by 
Eraamus, 179. 

Ltijnigt The Dimialion at, 81, 77, 
286/., 262, 276, 825, 886; bo- 
ffinning of historical oritioiBm of 
mstitutiono, 239; mado tho Gor- 
man Humanists support Luther, 
289. 

Leitnig Ordima^^ce, 401. 

Loitzkau, Luthor at, 168, 218. 

Loo Alborti, arohitoct, 49. 

Loon, 27. 

Liberty a Chridum Man, 192, 
240/. 

Libraries, tho Vatican, 49 ; of San 
Marco, Florence, 49 ; of Cardinal 
Cnsanua, 68; of a pariah priest, 409. 

Lindau, 848, 868. 

Link, Wonceslaa, of Numberg, 268. 

Literature. See Tapulair LiUrature. 

Zoeafis. 202. 

Lollards, 97. ,171. 802. 

Loriti, Heinrich (Qlareanus), 87# 

Louis XI. of Franco, 28, 26. 

Louvain, 185. 

Lund, ^chbishop of, 379. 

LUneberg, Dukes of, 841, 848, 882, 
368, 878, 888. 

Luther, Hans, 198. 

Luther, Magdalena, 869. 

Luther, Margarethe, 

Luther, Martin, on waivdcrvag ecu- 
dents, 64 ; on John Wosael, 68 ; 
tho society to which ho spoke, 1,13 ; 
criticism of prevalent preaching, 
118 ; fondness for St. Anna, 186 ; 
on Brotherhoods, 146 ; on begging, 
143; debt to tho Mystic, 166; 
religiom atmosphere in which he 
was reared, 157 ; snd Savonarola. 
183 ; and Dean Colet, 166, 170 ; 
and Erasmus, 167, 176/.i 179; 
why he succeeded as a wfonner. 

189/. ; an embodiment of perwnal 

piety, 191 ; his slow advance, 192 ; 
embodied tho Reformation, 193 ; 
youth and education, 198/. ; o 
Poor Scholar, 196 ; at Erftirt 
versity, 195/. ; influenced by rfo- 
tnreo, 198 ; in tho wnT*®?/ 

428/: ; hU teachers in theology, 
199/., 223; conversion, 208; nt 
Wittenberg, 206/. ; mni to Borne, 


207 ; early lectures on theotofgf, 
208 : teaches Aristotle's Diiloetio, 
208; becomes a great prvaohor, 
207, 212 : issues hU Theses, 216/.: 
his Resolntiones, 280/.; summoned 
to Rome. 232 ; appears before 
Cardinal Csjetan, lAO; Interview 
with Miltiti, 236 ; at the Lelpiig 
Disputation, 238/. ; bums the 
Po^'s Bull, 260/. ; the reproeeii* 
tative of Germany, 262/.; writingo 
translated into Sj^nisb, 289, 888 ; 
writings in Great Uritsin, 888; 
writiiige burnt in the Netherlands, 
271, and at Cologne, 259; at 
Oppenheim, 274 ; at Worms, 
276 /. ; tirat ap|iearsuoe before the 
Diet of Wnniis, 278 ; deecriplion 
of his person, 279/. ; eecuna an* 
pearance before the Diet, 284/.; 
niiiiouis that he would recant, 
286; attitude in speaking, 288; 
last words st the Diet, 291 n . ; 
last scene in tho Diet, 291/. ; con- 
ferences after the Diet, 294 ; re|>ort 
that he had been munlered. 296 ; 
Ban against, 297/. ; in the Wart- 
burg, 297 ; Uie hero of tho popular 
literature, 801; his U^ching spreads. 
806/., 822; back in Wittenbeiv, 
818/. ; hopes of a National Cbur^ 
of Germany, 826 ; how far respon- 
sible for the Peasants' War, 827 f.; 
how the war alfocted him, 887, 
338 ; and Zwingli, 347/ ; at Mar- 
burg, 862 /. ; his doctrine of the 
Sacrament of the Sup|N r, 867 ; his 
letters from Coburg, 309 ; deolared 
that the Turks must be driven 


back, 874 ; bis idea of a reforma- 
tion, 276; and the binamy of 
Philip of Hesse, 880 ; his death, 
884/ ; ideas of ecclesiastical 
organisation, 400/ ; suggeeteddid 
not prescribe, 402 ; proposed the 
visiUtions, 405/ ; preface to the 
Small Csterhistn, 408 ; Influence 
in Denmark, 419 ; in Sweden, 422, 
424 ; his Reformation liased not on 
doctrine, but on religiom cipwi- 
ence, 428/ ; on the two kinds of 
faith. 429. 430 /.. 445; at Zlesar, 
486 ; on the priesthood of believers, 
440; on clergy and laity, 240, 
441; on Simple Stories in the 
Bible, 480; and 
James, 482ii. | on theologioal t«- 
minology, 471 ; his doorfie of the 
Chnroh, 484. 
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Ljn, HldioUf 117, 196, 906, 
46611. 


MaehiiTtUi on tho oonditlon of 
Italy, 81. 

MagdAiug, nhool at^ 68 ;OnUname$, 
401 ; bMinning of the Refonnation 
in. 807 ; 19^08, 884. 

Maipitry, tho Chriotian, pomm tho 


fi$§piMopaU, 147, 401 
M(M w4o M k&r oMf , 2 


Tk&nwoMa^ 


Malni, Alborti Aiohbiihop of; 187, 
218, 229, 270, 298, 296, 290, 884, 
841. 878. 

Mamfold, Oonnti of, 198, 296, 841, 
878, 886, 886. 

Hanafold, diatiM of, 198, 198. 

Manaol, Jnan, Spanlah ambaoiador 
at Homo, 266, 272. 

Ma/rbwrg jirHOei, 868 . 

iforOiify OMtju/ff, 862/. 

Margarot Tudor, 21. 

Margarat of York, Dnohooo of Bnr- 
gandj, 21. 

MaHolitry, 186. 

Marlianiia, Biahop of Pay, 186. 

ifaminf. 269. 

ManioM of o^ooiaatioa, 848. 

MaroUlio Floino, 48, 168 ; a diodplo 
of SoTonarola, 160. 

ITorMfitaiii, 266. 

Mary of Bargondy. 87. 

Mam, tk§, propitiatory oaorUloo in 
tho, 812, 864. 

MmtUnimiitn, tho^ and tho Roforma- 
tion, 810. 

Matthias Ooirinna, 6, 9. 

Manrioo of Saxony, 882, 884 and n., 
889, 898, 894. 

Maximilian, Emperor, 81, 87, 89, 
206, 282 ; tho finmanist Emperor, 
8R 67, 184 ; death. 40, 261 ; in 
feik-iong. 67 ; and the Swiai, 111 ; 
and tho Xandsknoohtiy 40, 110 n. 

Modinral Ohnroh, stmgido with tito 
Imi^ 1/. 

Modimral Empire, 80/. 

Modinral loaminj^ 66/ 

M odioi, the, mlora in Floronoi^ 82 ; 
Lersnao do, 49; lalationa with 
Saronarola, 162. 

MMlHAmahu, 12 / 

MaUn&thoii, 166, 278, 808, 818 /. , 
816, 860, 868, 864, 880, 402. 

Momiiiingiii, 888/, 887, 846, 861, 

MaiMUmof Phdna, 806«., 888. 

MMomn, 208, 284. 


Mieholannolo. 60. 

Middle oGsiiin En^^and, 20. 

Milan, 82/ 

Miltiti, Oharleo t., 284. 

Minkwits, Hans Ton, 277. 

Mirabilia Roma, 181. 

Mirada PUj^ 119. 

Modma in Hnngaiy, 9. 

Moldavia, 19. 

Monastorios under soonlar control in 
Switaorland, 849. 

Monaatio life, E^mamna on tho, 
180 / ; Lather on the, 211 ; 
Eborlin on tho, 804. 

Money oxaotiona by tho Papacy, 11, 
244/., 268, 804. 

Monks join the Latheran moTomentL 
806/ 

Monte Oaaaino, tho Abbey of, 46. 

Morale, olorioal, at tho olooo of the 
Middle 187/., 190, 246. 

More, Sir Thomas, 178, 186, 828. 

Mooollanns, Peter, at tho Loipiig 
Disputation, 287/ 

Modems, 18/, 26. 

Mahlbor^ battle of, 889. 

Muhlhauaon, battle of, 880, 884. 

Munidpd interference in eodeoL* 
astiod affairs, 141, 414. 

Mnneter, Sebastian, ohronider, 170. 

Monster, town on the Ems, 62. 

Miinzer, Thomas, people’s priest at 
Zwiokao, 814, 880, 884, 88A 

Hand I., 19. 

Murmellins, Johann, 62. 

Mnmer, Thomas, 186, 808. 

Moaonlna, Wolfgang, 891. 

MtUiemic Hoot, 68. 

Mutianns (Mnt, Mntti, Mndt, Mutta), 
Conrad, 62, 64, 186, 266. 

Myoonins (Meonm), Frederick, on 
family religion, 124, 127, 166 ; on 
the Indnlgenoe-eeller, 218 ; on the 
Thorns, 280 ; at Worms, 289 n. ; 
806, 809, 868. 

Mystio^ pnyer drdes among the, 
168 ; LntlMr’o debt to the, 209 n. ; 
266. 

Naples, 82/ 

Narrwmk^, 17, 102. 

Nathin, Jc^n, Lnther's tsadier, 
199/, 467. 

National Chnmh for Geimany, 86, 
888, 889. 

National literatnre, 44. 

Nanmberg, oonferenee of Qstman 
Piotsstants at (1666), 896. 

NaTan% sdsad by Ferdinand of 
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Artfon til eoBiaqnviiM of a papal 
azoommimioatioii, 6 and 39. 

Noopanniim, 48. | 

NepotSmi, papal and kinglj, 9. 

Nmikantkami,miL 

NneamdOld€hd,iMs,ZW, 

Nicns Creed, 866, 468. 

Nikladmnien, a pilgrimago chapel, | 

100 . 

Nobility, podtion o( in England, 30 ; I 
in Fianoe, 25 ; in Spain, 39. | 

Nobilitff Ike Oertium Katiem, 
Addrem to Me, 14, 243. 

Nordlingni, 847. 

Nonnandj, 26. 

Nttrnberg. 88, 384, 820, 846, 847, 
858, 863, 878, 891 ; Humaniita 
in, 60, 256 ; the Brethren in, 152 ; 
popolation of, 87 ; retain^ iU 
patridan oonititniion, 81. 

Nttticl, Cegpet, 256. 

Oooam, William of, 65, 196, 199, 
364. 

Odenio, Daniah National Aaacmblj 
at, 419. 

GBoolampadino (Johann Hoangon), 
806, 810, 868. 

OUhafen, SUtns, dopnty from Niirn- 
ben to Wormi, 2e4, 292. 

Oppenlieim,GhariMr. at, 271 ; Lather 
at, 274. 

Oroban eeixee Gallipoli, 19. 

Ordinanoee for regnlatiM pablio 
worship, 404, 414 ; ¥att«nberg 
Ordinanoe. 816/., 401; Leisnig, 
401; Magdeburg, 401. 

Ordinary, Uie Pope’s right to act as, 
24. 

Oaiander, Andrew, 810, 868, 891. 

Ottoman Turks, 19. 

Pack, Otto Ton, 84 1. .... 

Pals, John of, a defeadef of Indal* 
genoea, 188, 338. 

Pantaleone, H., on the etate of the 
peaaanta, 107. 

Papacy, its claim to aniTcrasl capre* 
maty, 1 ; an Italian power, 7 ; 
Boperior to common morwty, 7.. 

feifal TUkeU, 237, 281. ^ , 

Paper, efleota of the inTention of, 46. 

Peppeabcim, Ulrich Ton, 277. 

PkrbrUniTmdty oC; 12; Uthcr’a 
writingi in, 8^ 

Psama, con f erenee of O— a n princes 
at, 898. 

Paadon IHays, 119. 

PemUmaldk^etAnMJkriele,9M. 


Paatoial theology, manual at, 117. 

Paatora, Lntheran, han^ 841. 

Bator Fiakim, tiUe giewi to Luther, 
266. 

ihlrieiafu in towns, 80. 

Patrixsi, master of omemoniaa to 
Rome, 16. 

Pearl PauUm, Ike, 188b 

Peasantry, thc^ in England, 21| to 
Franca, 36 ; in Oennany, 89 /. ; 
their oonditioa of life, 90 S their 
diveieiona, 98; lerolta by the, 
96 eanaea of theb rarolti^ 
106 /. ; Swim, free themaalTca^ 44; 
108, 105, 106, 109, 111. 

Peasants* War, 396, 836, 816 /., 
842, 886 1 how (ar was Luther 
res|)onaible for the, 827, 886 M , ; 
how far Hnmaniat Ulopiaa, fi8| 
began at SUihlingen, 829. 

Pellieanus, Theol^ui, 810. 

Paloponneae, 19. 

Penance^ aacrammil of, 901, 119 

220 . 

Penanoea, 218. 

Penilonliariet, 21^. 

Petrarch and the Kena i ma no e, 46/. 

Petri, Olaua and lAurantitta, the 
Reformers of Sweden, 421 /. 

IVtsenstoiner, Brother, 276. 

Peutinger, Dr., Deputy from Aufli- 
bnig to Worms, 279, 884, M9, 
291 Ik 

Pfefferkorn, John, 69/. 

Pflug, Jnlins tod, 890. 

Philip, UnteTs of Reaac, hie 
peasants diunot rerolt, 881 ; helM 
John of Saiony, 884; proposed a de- 
mooratio oonstltutionioTtbcOhnioh 
of Heme, 887 n., 415/.: a leader 
the Proteetant prinoea, 826. 




the Prateds, 846, 871 ; arranges for 
the Marhary Ceiloqay, 863 ; ad- 
mires Zwingli, 850; rarthcr at- 
tempts to units the Prototoanta, 
869; dm the Anrehwf Oetyto. 
iS; 868 ; anpposad to be 
for war, 869 ; at Schmal- 


889 ; liberated, 894 ; atNaumbmg, 
896. 

lioo dcUa Mimndolo. 48, 64; a 


to becoaae a Dnmiuiaiu, lilj 
1 to San Maiuo, flcmui^ ML 
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Plotarei, whioh inflotnoed 

Lather, 198. 

Piotorai in ohnrohei, 819. 

Pilgrim gnide-booki, 181/., 220. 
Pilgrim eongi, 128 n., 182 f, end «., 
194. 

Pilgrlmige plaoei,194 ; Nikleehanaen, 
100 /. ; near Mtnifeld, 127 ; St 
Miohieri Monnt, 128 ; Wileniok, 
129 ; the Holy Lend, 180 ; Borne, 
181/. ; Oomixwtellft, 181/. 
PilgrimaM, epidemic o( 100, 128 ; 

of children, 128, 129. 

Pirkheimer, WiUibald, 80/., 249 and 
n., 809. 

Platonio Aoademiee, 48. 

Platonism, Ohristian, 48, 04. 

Platter, Thomas, a wanderingstndent, 

Plmsmot 149. 

Plethon, Oemistos, 48. 

PodiebrM, Oeoige, 0. 

Pmm tUrna s< UmfiordUtt 221/., 

226. 

Porno Braociolini, 49. 

Poliziano, Angelo, a dlsoiple of 
Savonarola, 102. 

Pollioh, Dr., 206, 207. 
Popu-Kioholu 1 . (868-807), 2; 
Gregory Yii. (1078-1086), 2 ; 
Innooent IT. (1248-1264), 4; 
Urban if. (1088-1099), 224 ; 
Bonifaoe Tin. (1294-1808), 4; 
dement T. (1806-1814), 12; John 
zxii. (1810-1884), 9, 10, 11, 12, 
18 ; Nioholu T. (1447-1466) 49 ; 
Bonifaoe ix. (1889-1404), 10 ; 
Eugenios it. (1481-1447), 28 ; 
Pius II. (1468-1404), 6, 0; Paul 
II. (1484-1471), 0; Sixtus it. 
(1471-1484), 7, 29; Innooent Tin.- 
(1484-1492), 84; Alexander Ti. 
(1492-1608), 6, 12, 10, 84 ; Julius 
11. (1608-1618), 8, 84, 49; Leo z. 
(1618-1621), 6, 10, 22,25, 84. 187, 
m, 281, 240 ; Adrian Ti. (1622- 
1628), 10, 820, 322 ; dement Tii, 
(1628-1684), 822, 880 ; Paul in. 
(1684-1649), 878 ; Paul it. (1666- 
1669), 186. 

IVmm's Bourn, the Ohnroh ia, 11, 194, 
206, 285, 488. 

Pcpalar literature, on the Lutheran 
oontroversy, 800/ ; on Gie Auga- 
bnrg/fi^srm, 892. 

Poil^'th^ of Nicholas do Lyra, 
117. 

IMIfab Lather's, 409. 


Pnmuuin, statotea of, 11. 

Pragmatic Saadion of Bonigee, 24. 

Prefers and towns, 810. 

Preaching in the later Middle Ages, 
117/ 

Prices, rise in, at dose of Middle 
Ages, 112. 

Prierias, Silvester Maisolfni of Prierio, 
280, 247, 808. 

Priesthood, conception of, in the 
medieval Churw, 8, 488 ; made 
clear by an inUrdiet, 489 ; Golet 
refhsed to accept it, 170 ; Lather 
emancipated men from, 198, 444 ; 
the, of all believers, 240, 244, 880, 
485/ 

Priests disliked, 90. 

Princes, the, of Germanv represented 
setU^ government, 80. 

Printing made art and literatare 
democratio, 46 ; in Germany used 
from the beginning to spread de- 
votional literature, 120. 

Processions, ecclesiastical, 119, 802. 

Proewrationet, 18. 

Proles, Andreas, 140, 108. 

Protut, the, at Speyer, 840; the 
second, 871. 

Prussia, East, 820, 880. 


Reehtem, non/echten somfrm, 872 n. 

Red Oroee, the, 214. 

Regensburg (Ratisbon), conference 
at, 808, 879/. 

Reiehekammeregerieht, 872, 876, 877, 
879. 

Reichmgiment, the, 80, 88, 817, 
820, 822, 828, 824, 888. 

RekuBotio de injuueta peenitentia, 219. 

Religious background of the daim for 
mmI universal supremacy, 2. 

Relic nous life at the close of the 
Middle Ages, 181 ; a non-eoolesias. 
tical relinon, 189/ 

Religions poneers have one method, 
482. 

Rd^oos War, the^ in Germany, 

Recidssance, the, period of transition 
from the medieval to the modem 
world, 42; bennning of sdenoe, 
42/. ; geona^cal exploration, 
48 ; a revolution in art, 44 ; reli- 

f ion of the^ 46 ; revival of letten, 
0 / 

Ren4 of Provenoe^ 28. 


Reeervatiene, 
ReeehUioaei di 
Beoohlin, 07/ 


1,24. 

,M0/. 
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RratUiigiii, 847, 868, 891. 

ReTiTAl of nliffion in thefiftaanth 
oentniy, 127 /. 

Revolta. Sea Social rwoUi, 

Rhagiua, Urbui, 806, 810. 

Ehodm, 10 . 

Robbar-knighta. 88. 

Rohrbach, Jaklain, a leader in the 
Peasants’ War, 880. 

JMl'Briider, 68 . 

Roman Empire, Holy, 81/. 

Roman Law and tne peasants of 
Germany, 107. 

Roman lawyers and their inOnence on 
theology, 168. 

Romans^ King of th^ 81, 89, 860, 
894. 

Rome, ancient, the Papacy claims to 
sncMed, 1/. 

Rome, Luther in, 207 \ sack of, 206, 
848. 

Rostook, 874. 

Ronmania, 19. 

Sachs, Hans, 98. 807 n., 810. 

Sacrament of the Supper, 868 jf., 
877 ; Zwingli on the, 865, 867 ; 
Weaml on the, 865; Honiiia on 
the, 866 ; Luther on the, 868/. ; 
Carletadt on the, 866. 

Sacramental efficacy, 282, 248, 478/. 

Sacraments, Colet on the, 171. 

Sacraments, the number of the, 242. 

Safe-oonducta for Luther, 267 n., 278 
and n., 276. 

St Gallen, 847. 

Salerno, UniTersity of, 46. 

Sslzbuig, Peasants’ War in, 880. 

Samlnno, the Bishop of, a Lutheran, 
806. 

San Marino, 849. 

Saracens, 18. 

Sati^acHonB, 216/., 447. 

Savonarola. 22 : youth and eduoa 
tion, 168 ; sympathy with the New 
Learning. 169; disdples among 
the Italian Humanist^ 161/. ; a 
mediwval thinker, 168. 

Saaetm Viniaiumt, 406/ 

Saiony. Ernestine (Elcdani tfll 
1647, then Ducal). eecnUr sn^- 
intfpdence of the Church in the 
hfkeenth oentnry. 140. 269 1 QM, 
214, 260, 816, 818, 847, 886, 407. 

Saxony, Elector of, Fnder^, 
a pugrhoage to the Holy Und, 
180, 268 ( ooUeets ralies, 214, 268 ; 
obtains an Indulgenee for his 
shmeh, 180, 214; for a bridge. 


269 ; his fanfly policy of oontrol- 
ling the Chnroo. 141 ; founds ^e 
UnlyersiU of Wittenberg. 206/. ; 
forbids Tetsel to enter nis terri- 
tories, 218 1 protects Luther. 282/, 
297 ; his relhioua position, 268/, 
292 ; at the Diet of Worms, 268, 
292 ; prorides for Luther's s^ety, 
297 ; troubled at the disturbanoee 
at Wittenberg. 816/, 884 ; death, 
836. 

/ohfi, brother of Frederick, 992, 
816. 884. 841, 846 ; signs thePro- 
fesfs, 846, 871 1 refoaeethe nuncio's 
bendiction, 860, 861 ; signs tlie 
AugAurg Coi^tnion, 868/ ; Joins 
the Sohmalkald Loegne^ 878. 

John Frodoriekt son of John, 
signs the AugAnrg Coi^omion, 
883; marries Sibylla of Clrves, 
882; **the bom Klocter," 894; 
deprived of tha Electnraie and im- 
pnnoned, 884, 889 ; death. 894 ; 
yredifiei' (Duke, not Klsotor), son 
of John Frederick, 897. 

Saxony, Allierlino {Dnoal till 1647. 
then Electoral), 214. 

Saxony, All^rtine, Duke of, Oeorpe. 
at Loxptig 287/ ; 

desires a Reformation, 267, 298, 
825 ; gives a safe-conduct for 
Luther, 278 n., 276; interforea in 
the affairs of Wittenberg. 816; 
published Eiict of Worms, 819; 
roared the Hussites. 288, 824 ; 
member of the Roman Catholic 
League, 841 ; hia daughter married 
Philip of Hmm. 844, 880 ; death. 
877. 

Himry. brother of George. 877. 

JUToMries (Elector from 1647)^ son 
of Henry, married a daughter of 
Philip of Hesse. 882 ; reonved tha 
Electorate, 884 and n. ; took tho 
Emporor’s sido in tho Rsllgioae 
War. 889; tho Laivaig InloHm, 
891 fi. ; attockod tha Bm|wror, 898 ; 
at the Confortnoi at Paasau, 898 1 
death, 896. 

AugnduM (Blaotor), 196. 

Seala mneta at Rome, M7. 

Scandinavia. 18 ; thoRoformatloD in, 
417/. 

Sol^p^ler and the Twslva Artlslse 
of tho Peaaanta, 889. 

Schonrl, Christopher, of Nttmbsrg, 
266. 

Schism, tho Groat, 6, 196. 

Sahlattstadt la gliiai, sobool at. If. 
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5blkffM£hiM 874, 467 468. 

aAmMM Ltafpis, 878/., 880, 882, 

888 . 

Sohnudkftlden, 878. 

Sohnepf, Brhiid, Reformer ofTttbin- 
gen, 801. 

SoEokitie, the New, 826. 

BchoUutic Theology, 66, 118, 126, 
160, 161, 167, 160, 178. 181, 
100/., 210, 210, 221, 228/., 268; 
oonaeiraed by Luther, 211 ; t^hei 
woffc-righteoumetB, 211, 460, 400 ; 
li mmhStry, 460 ; fatUk and reason 
In, 460. 

Sohoola in Germany, 61/. 

Sohott, Peter, endowa a ^ple'e 
preacher for Straeaburg, 118. 

SoDurf, Jerome, profeaaor of Law at 
Wittenberg, 276, 280, 281, 817. 
aOvwdbaeh AHidee, 860. 

Soientifio, the adentiflo element in 
theology ia the fleeting, 167. 
SooUand, 21 ; Luther’a booka pro- 
hibited in, 290, 888. 

Sootua, John Dona, 66, 160, 178, 106, 
228, 440. 

Soriptm, the dodrine of\ Scripture, 
a peraonal rather than a dogmatic 
rerelation, 166, 468 ; mia-atate- 
ment of the Reformation dew, 468 ; 
differenoea in meaninff of word, 
464 ; unity in, naturm and arbi- 
trary, 466 ; theory of yariouaaenaeB, 
166, 106 n., 466; faith and, 469, 
461 ; LaeoTaaire on the Protectant 
doctrine of, 467 ; givea direct com- 
munion with Goa, 460; what ia 
the infUlibility of, 461/., 464; 
Scripture and the word of God, 
461/; human and didne elements 
in, 464, 466 ; inerrancy, 464 ; 
Caldn on the authority of^ 466 ; 
place for the Higher Oriticiam, 
466/ ; in the Reformation Creeda, 
467 «». 

Scripturea in the mediafal Ohnrch, 
147/, 464/. ; reading the, a mark 
of hei^, 149. 

Secular auperdaion of rdigioua affaire 
in the flfteenth century, 140. 
Serda, 19. 

Si^Ua of OleTee, wife of John 
Frederick of Saxony, 882, 889. 
Sicily, part of Naples, 88; Greek 
mken in, 46. 

Slokingen, Francis Ton, 268, 278, 
206, 806 and m., 828. 

Sieboiberger, Maximilian, 281. 
Sbnnal, Lambert 21. 


Sitten, Cardinal too, admires Lutiier 
267. 

Social conditions at the dose of the 
Middle Ages, 70/. 

Social revolts in the later Middle 
Ages, 06/. ; not ezcluaiTely of 
peasants, 96 ; detestation of priesta, 
06 ; imm^ated by religious senti- 
ment, 97 ; Hans Bflhm, 99 ; Bund- 
sohuh revolts, 108 ; causes of the 
revolts, 106/. 

itineronns, 276. 

Spain, 7, 18, 19, 20, 21 ; didsions of, 
29 ; Inquisition in, 266. 

Spalatin (George Bnrkhardt from 
Spelt), 66, 186, 282, 260, 274, 276, 
278, 291 fk, 292. 

Spaniards at the Diet of Worms, 292. 

Spanish merchants at Worms, 260. 

Spanish troops in Germany, 889, 892. 

Speyer, delegates from the German 
towns meet at, 88 ; a National 
Council for Gennany to meet at, 
828. See Did. 

Spinnirng-roona, As, 04. 

SjpirU/aal, meaning of the word In 
the Middle Ages, 7. 

SpirUual Eelate, the false and the 
true, 248, 441. 

Spren(^l, Lazarus, of Ntimberg, 266. 

State and Church, in France, 28/ ; 
in Spain, 29 ; in Brandenburg, 141 ; 
in Saxony, 140. 

States of the Church, 82/ 

States-General of France, 26. 

Staiipitx, Johann, 168, 186, 202, 
206/, 266. 

Stoke-on-Trent, battle of, 21. 

Stolle, Konrad, author of the Thwr^ 
ingian Chronicle, 99 n. 

Stor^, Nicholas, one of the Zwickaa 
prophets, 814. 

StrassDurg, Humanists in, 60 ; popu- 
lation of, 87 ; the Brethren in, 162 ; 
deputies from, at Worms, 282 ; 111, 
809/, 846, 847, 868. 

Stubner, Marcus Thomfl, 814. 

Student-hostels, 64, 66 ; dress, 66. 

Students, wandering, 60, 64 ; Breslau, 
the paradise of, 68 ; bom Tetiel's 
Thseee, 288 ; 261. 

Sturm, Caspar, the herald who oon- 
veyed Luther to Worms, 276/ 

Styria, peasant revolts in, 880. 

Subeidiee, eccleaiastioal, 18. 

Sum of Christianity, the, 480. 

Superimt e nd e nte in the Lutheran 
Churches, 404, 411. 

Supremacy claimed by the Popes, 
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tMBonl, 5/. I ipiritad, 7/.; 
Latbar baoiiia to doubt the, 2S6. 

Soeo, Heinnoh, 208. 

Swebie, the PeoMota* Wer in, 830, 
883, 834. 

Swabian Leagm, 828, 840. 876, 877. 

Swan^ the, hot^ in Worme, 274. 
276. 

SwiTen, Peter, at Worme, 275. 

8wi«, the, popular in Germanj, 
95/. 

BjnoiU in the Lutheran Chorahei, 
418, 415. 

Syria, 18. 

Taboritee (extreme Hnadtee), 07, 888. 

roO/e. the, 25. 

Taoaen, Hane, the Daniah Lath«, 
420. 

Tenoral aupremaey of the Pope, 

TVrfuiriae of St FranoU, 116. 

Tertullian on mitiration of eooleeiae- 
deal aentenoea, 217 e. 

Tetiel, John, an Indulganoe^ler, 
218, 220, 235. 

TwdualU, 202 . 

Theodore of Gam, 47. 

Theodoaioi, Code of, 44. 

Theological proof of uniferaal papal 
auDremaoy, 4. 

Theological phraaeology, Luther and 
technical, 210, 471. 

Tbeolo^, Luther’e leotuiea on, 208. 
See Sckoladic Theology. 

TKt 9 aur%» moriiomm five indalgmti- 
arum, 210, 220. 

Thm$, Luther'e, againat Indnlgraoea, 
215/., 850; mue aii aaaertiona, 
220 ; wideeiiculation, 280 ; Zwing- 
U'a, 850. 

This i§ My Body, 856. 

Thomaa Aquinaa, on uniTereal papal 
aupmnaoy, 4 ; hb knowledge of 
Greek, 46n. ; atudied by SaT«na' 
lola, 150, 161 ; on Indulgenoaa, 
221, 224 ; 55, 57, 167/., 440. 

Thomaa k Kempia, 126. 

Thnn, Frederiok Ton, 287. 

Thttringia, Peaaanta* War In, 881 ; 
10M08. 

Tithea, ecoleaiaatical, 12, 07/., 104. ^ 

Tolomeo of Lnooa, a canoniat and 
theologian, 4fi. 

Tonrnamenta, 871 a. 

Toura, 18. 

Trade in England, 22; in Franea, 
25 ; in lorape, 48/., 88/. ; perila 
of, 88 ; rontaa to the Eaat, 85 : 


mora a mnnleipal thing than a 
national affair, 80. 

Trading eompaniae, Ingllah, 22 1 
German, 85 jf. 

Tnatimi, Uko thrm B^ormatiam, 
280/. 

Trent See Oomneil. 

Trier, Arohbiahop of, 85, 270 ; head 
of the oommiraion to oonfbr with 
Lnther at the Diet of Wanna, 204 ; 
beard a atatenient from Lnther 
nnder aaal of oonfeaaion, 205. 

Tnum/th g/ Truth. lAa, 807. 

Truche^ general of the Swabian 
Leagne, 880, 884. 

Tubinnn, 801. 

Turkira inTaeiona dreaded In Oar- 
many, 10, 120, 874. 

TunaUll, Wolaey'e agent at Wonua, 
208 and n. 

TSoriie Articles in the Peaaanta* War, 
881, 886, 887. 

Tyler, Wat, 20. 

l/biguity, doetrine of, 857, 478. 

ITlm, 820, 846, 847. 801. 

Ulrich, Dnke of WOrtamburg, 87, 
876. 

(Anitas Frairum (1452), 154/. 

Uniyanidea, of Paria, 12 ; of Ger- 
many, 53. 

Upeala, 422. 

Urban, Heinrich, 86. 

rrsula's, SI., LiUU Ship, 145. 

Utopia of Sir Thomaa Mora, 186, 
828. 

Valdte, Alfonao do, on the Idiot of 
Worme, 208/. 

Valenda. 27. 

Valla, Laurentioa, 40. 

yalor eeelssiastieuM of oommntad 
AnnaUs, 18 and n. 

Vaaoo da Gama, 85. 

Vatican Library, 40, 262. 

Venezuela, German oolony in, 85. 

Venice, 82/. ; Germane in, 50, 88. 

Vioars of (M, the Emperor and the 
Pope, 81. 

Vienna, Concordat of, 11 ; dafenoa 
of, 10, 87. 874 ; the Latjiia War 
in, 56 ; 878. 

Village, life in a, 00/ ; goyerament, 
02 ; a, aold to buy a yelyet robe, 
100 . 

Virgin, the Bleaaed, 128 ; the Iniar- 
ceaaor, 185 ; oonfratemidea of tha^ 
185 ; hymna in honour of^ 185 ; 
patronem of the Augnkiniaa 
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I m m amdai t Obnat^fta of m, 186, 

ViMiuaUm, aeolariMtioai; 405/.; 

SftzoDa 405^^ 

YoAuiQ^otgg At Wocmf, 374, 284. 
FJgiUf th$, ttndiad In tdho^ 61 ; 
iti hm fai tha mediaral Ohnreh, 
147/. I tditloiii in the Tanuumlar, 
147, 148/. I tht C hrm mi K 160, 800. 

WAldeoMi. 288. 

mlvSItvmd Siram m SmUJtuob, 
183, 228. 

WaUmUa, 18. 

Wamdmimg 64. 

Wurntr, Johum, 810. 

Wtrbedi, Perkin, 21. 

Werti^, the, 207, 403. 

Wealth, DMad on poeieielon of lend, 
80 ; new ■oorooe of. in trade, 84/. ; 
from fanning' Indiugenoe^ 88. 
Wehe, Jacob, a peaeant leaaer, 880. 
Weinabnig, l^e mamaora at, 880. 

oolleotiona of Tillage 
oonanetadinaiy law, 80/., 108, 
1 07. 

Welaer, the, (amilT of eapitaliata, 
86, 881. 

Weelrr, John, and Luther, 408. 
Weiefl, John, 68, 188. 

Wiolif, John, 148, 288, 280. 

160. 

Wto^elbi^ Jaoob, 63, 68, 357, 

Wimpina, Oonrad, wrote oonnter- 
theeee. 228. 

WtodZkm. 847. 

Weimenbui]^ 847. 


.St 


town e( 204, 206, 284, 


WttlintMi^ the ‘‘tamolt** in, 818 , 
820 . 

Wittenberg, UniTerdtj of, 206, 208, 
282, 360, 811/. 

JFUUmUrg Ckmcord, 877. 

JF^tUnhirg NigUtmgaU, 810. 

WiUtiihtirg OrdHuBmu (1622), 816, 
401. 

Wolfenbiittel Library, Lnther’o MSa 
in the, 208. 

Wolm, Cardinal, 184, 288. 

Worma, Bdiot of, 297, 288, 810, 818 
andn., 842/., 868, 845; ower- 
ence with Luther at, 288. Sea 
Did. 

Wttrtemburg^ Duchy of, aeixed 
the Houae of Hapabom 87 ; re- 
eoTored by ita Due, 876/, 88^ 
886 . 

Wiiriburg^ the Biahop of, 884. 

Zaaina, Ulrieh of Freiburg, 267. 

ZeU, Matthew, 860. 

Zerbat, 214. 

Zirnmiriaclu Okrcnik, 88, 184. 

Zarioh, 860. 

Zwickau, 206, 814, 818. 

Zwiekam Pnphdi, ths, 814, 820, 
826. 

Zwilllng an Angnatinian Bremite 
preacher, 818, 816. 

Zwingli, relatione with Luther, 
847/. ; influenced by Hnmaniam, 
848 ; aooial environment, 848 1 
South German towna under hia 
influence, 861 ; at Marburg, 862/. : 
hia doctrine of the Saoiament oi 
the Supper, 866 ; hia death, 874 ; 
888, 887, 862, 868, 888, 468, 467a 
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